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| They Faced a Juggernaut of Steel! 





Thousands of Tons of Coal 
Bore Down on Stalled Motorists 


“ 
I, WAS blowing a gale 
and plenty cold that 
March night as I went 
down to the docks with 
my crew for a drag of coal? 
writes railway switch fore- 
man Clarence Berg of 80 
Maple Avenue, Superior, 


Wisconsin. 


“As I set my lantern down by a fro- 


zen puddle to couple up air hose, I 
saw a flashlight frozen solid in the 
ice, where it must have been all win- 
ter. I dug it out and slipped it in the 
pocket of my coat. 

“We made up our train of loaded 
gondolas and began backing it to 
get a start for the hill between the 
docks and the yards. As I rode the 
step of the caboose, an auto sud- 
denly swung around a curve to cross 
the tracks just ahead of us, heed- 
less of the railroad crossing signs. 
But the car didn’t cross. The train 
startled the driver so much he stalled 


right on the tracks! 





“I swung my lantern to give the en- 
gineer the emergency stop signal. But 
as I swung it, the wind blew it out... 
the engine kept on puffing, shoving 


us down on the stalled car where 


“EVEREADY” BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


FRESH BATTERIES last longer... 
look for the DATE-LINE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Once more the 
DATE-LINE 
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is a LIFE-LINE 
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three people sat petrified with fear! 
“Just because there was nothing 
else I could do, I reached for that 
frozen flashlight in my pocket, 
pressed the button...and it worked! 
We stopped in time. Three people 
got a last-second reprieve from a 
horrible death...for two reasons, the 
two DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries that 
were in that light; batteries that 
were fresh and strong when they 
were put in way back in the fall. 
“This experience taught me some 
thing about flashlight batteries I'll 


never forget. 


(Signed) ia} 
Coane 4 











+= DO YOU HAVE THESE 
) FRESH “EVEREADY” 
<p BATTERIES | READ 
» | ABOUT IN THE ADS? 





Sa <==" Fe 
WE CERTAINLY DO. IT'S GETTING | %& 3 b 
*) | SO EVERYBODY REALIZES THE [Gy | 
“| IMPORTANCE OF FRESHNESSAND -75 ¢ 
CLAM 
| THE DANGER OF BUYING BATTERIES g 
| THAT MAY BE OLD AND DRIED OUT 
FIRST THING FOLKS DO IS PICK ‘EM | 
UP AND LOOK AT THE DATE-LINE 
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GET THE 
FEEL 
OF A PFLUEGER 
REEL 





Luminous . 
TANDEM MUSTANG Minnow PIPPIN 


Spinner : Fiy Rod 
MUSKILL BAIT WOBBLER 


Trout, bass, muskie, pike—they all 
strike on Pflueger Baits—made 
with that something in their design 
and action which Pflueger experi- 
ence has proved most effective with 
each class of fish. 

Whatever your angling may be 
—bait casting, fly rod fishing, troll- 
ing, still fishing, salt water surf 
casting or deep sea game fishing, 
you'll get more thrills using com- 
plete Pflueger Tackle—Reels and 
Baits—built with that quality con- 
struction which has made Pflueger 
a Great Name in Tackle. 





TEMPLAR 


MEDALIST 


Pflueger 


SUPREME 
Price $28.10 
Pflueger 
NOBBY 
No. 1963 


Pflueger ‘AKRON 
No. 1893— 
GO Ge ¢-000006s $6.60 
No. 1894— 
ORO dsancede $7.80 
No. 1893L—6o yd. 
Light Spool... $7.20 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
4 sizes 
$5.24 to $8.90 
Pflueger CAPITOL 


No. 1985 
No. 1988..... 


Pflueger 
TEMPLAR 


No. 1 


No. 1 
500 y $45.54 


Luminous 
TANDEM 
Spinner 
No. 1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 
MUSKILL BAIT 
No. 2460—Sizes 7, 


9, 12 

Prices 55c, 65c, 90c 
MUSTANG Minnow 
2\4"—7 finishes, 50c 


PIPPIN 
FLY ROD 
WOBBLER 


8 Finishes 


No. 1980+... Size 144 «eeeeee040C 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. 0.t.-2 ‘“‘The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, Pflueger “NEW” 
Pocket Catalog No. 158. 


- PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED ‘“‘FLEW-GER’”’) 


A Great hame in Lackle 
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JUST A FEW 
Typical Bargains 


$4.00 Automatic Fly Rod Reel. 50 yd. capacity. Alonings 


ey RR ES eS .69 
$3.00 Casting Reel. Level Winding and Anti-Back lash. 
EG TiS TOOT GE, $1.49 
$5.50 Casting Reel. Level Winding. Built for years of serv- 
ice. 100 yd. capacity. A real reel ...................... 25 


$3.00 One-Piece Solid Steel Casting Rod. Offset handle. Cork 
Grip. Agatine guides and top. Cloth case. Lengths 3, 3}4, 4, 
OF . se A OT LUISE. MO $1.89 
$17.50 Ike Walton “DeLuxe’’ Split Bamboo Fly Rod, Extra tip 
section. Agatine stripper guides and top. Screw type lockin 

reel seat. Aluminum carrying case, ................---- $8.9 

$9.00 Gateway “DeLuxe” Split Bamboo fly rod. Extra tip 
section. Agatine stripper guides and top. Locking reel seat. 
Waterproof fibre board carrying case, .................- 95 
$5.75 “Queen Mary” Featherlight Fly Rod. Made for those 
who specialize in light tackle. Three sections with extra tip, 
LUGE TE Ws: sasiiaitiobthesnacsad colibbiedites nedacedgs Maiiaidiadaced $4.25 
$4.50 “Caney Creek”’ One-Piece Split Bamboo Casting Rod. 
Double cork grip. Agatine guides and top. Cloth case. Length 
O6 1h, citdtcbnininshtinaitantawchinimadaeidity tatindd $2.95 
$12.00 Two-Piece Tubular Steel Fly Rod. Hardened steel 
guides. Packed in silk bag encased in fibre board carrying 
Cane, : AE Gs cuhchcccnscecnacecedahadibantnnsdend $8.45 
$1.00 Dozen Snelled Trout Flies. Packed assorted patterns. 
Cheies Gine &, GA, 26 BG eccntccacccocsecctnand f¢ per doz. 
$1.20 Dozen Ringed Trout Flies. Packed assorted patterns. 
Choled SHGR 2: 0 GGG ac kanccc cnasccutcasucusons 59? per doz. 
$1.00 Package 6 assorted Wet and Streamer Bass Flies. 
oe) | SE ee eee 49¢ per package 
$1.75 Package 6 assorted Floating Bass Bugs. An outstand- 


ing value. Popular patterns .............. 85? per package 
$4.00 Corydon Matched Steel Shafted Irons ........... $1.95 
$4.80 Corydon Matched Steel Shafted Woods ....__.... $2.69 
$5.25 Oval Style 6 in. Leather Trimmed Duck Golf Bag. Zip- 
per Bill PUGS oct caccdicendceesin Nice etiadiptattscotditaadapaaes 95 
$9.95 Univex 8mm Movie Camera ................-..- $8.45 
$4.00 Genuine Leather Camp Moccasins. Rubber Orthopedic 

A REIS OLE! $2.89 pair 
$8.00 Ace Tennis Racket .........-cccccccceoccaccoses- $3.95 


It has always been the policy of Gateway to handle only such 
merchandise as we can guarantee positively, as to satisfaction. 
Remember, therefore, that these are all high grade items, many 

t which we offer at such sharply reduced prices. We can save 
you money on not only fishing tackle, but Archery, Golf, Ten- 
nis, Basketball, Hunting and Caneing equipment—in fact, on 
everything in the sports line. 


FREE= 
vith every purchase of $6.50 or over — 50¢ 
Metal Snelled Hook Holder, Capacity 24 Hooks 
—also many other valuable premiums. 


huy of the items above may be ordered direct from this 
st, either C.0.D. or by remitting our quoted prices. 
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THOUSANDS OF BARGAINS 











In this big, thick 112-page catalog, heavily illus- 
trated, you’ll find the New Season’s bargains that 
Gateway is offering—everything a sportsman ever 
uses—our own and nationally advertised brands— 
all high grade merchandise backed by the Gateway 
money-back guarantee—and all at prices that save 

ou substantial sums. Get your Free Copy now, 

y mailing the coupon. This valuable book also 
contains the ‘‘Fisherman’s Calendar.” It tells you 
exactly when to ‘“‘be there.” 
























Sportsmen from all over 
the nation order regularly 
from our Catalog—because 
of the low prices, the great 
convenience, and the com- 
plete assurance of satisfac- 
tion. Remember that Gate- 
way guarantees to please 
ou, or refund all payments 
including the postage. 


ZB 
TEWAY 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 'f 
“The Home of 10,000 Bargains” 
1364-B Main Street B 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


I 
Mail Coupon for FREE Catalog 
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- GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. B 

1364-B Main St., Kansas City, Mo. fr 

E Please send me a free copy of your big New Season’s112-page gg 

@ Catalog—it contains the famous ‘‘Fisherman’s Calendar’’ which i 
k tells you when to ‘‘be there.’’ 
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Send your trophies to JONAS. 
Let these world-famous artists 
create for you a mount that is 
correct in posture, expression, 
quatesny and minute detail. 
Get the benefit of years of ex- 
»erience acquired in the field and in the studio— 
SXPERIENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
rec ae for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 

WRITE on your letterhead or send 10c for val- 
uable Field Guide and Art C ieee books every 
sportsman should have. 







1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 












“Peace and Leard River Country of B. C. 
SPRING GRIZZLY HUNTING 


Shee, mp fs {Stonei & Fanin}—Osbhorne Caribou 
inbow—Dolly Varden—Grayling 
Explore and hunt in new territory. Fish in virgin waters. 
Our experienced guides, familiar with Ft. St. John to 
Telegraph Creek territory, can lead you to the big ones. 
Best of references. 


K. F. McCUSKER, Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 


Surveyor—Explorer—Guide—Outfitter 
After May Iist—Ft. St. John, B. C., Can. 
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SPRING-+-BEAR-‘HUNTS 


a 


Hunt largest bear in the world. Now Vi 


receiving (938 spring bookings. In- 

dividually planned parties; no extras, 

horses, planes, boats included. 12th 
successful year. 








Largest Trout! Most Big Game! 


In Montana, America’s Switzerland 


Book your 1938 hunting and fishing trips — 
Finest porting country in America. All va- 
rieties of TROUT, plenty of BEAR, ELK, DEER, 
GOAT. Wonderful scenery. $50 per week and up. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Address: Joe Halle, Glacier Park, Montana 


R.W.R. LODGE “siinvate” 














RANGE COUNTY 
FLORIDA-FISHING 
NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED ¥¢ 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes Orange County Florida sports 
gives information on excellent hunting and ~~ F< 
pans peer instructive. Write >) 

—— an Chamber of Commerce for your copy. < 3 


Orange County C. of C.36 Main St. Orlando, Florida 








POSITION OF CARETAKER WANTED 


Estate or Camp 


All around man, experienced in carpentering, 
plumbing, painting and landscape work. Ex- 
cellent knowledge of care of sporting dogs. 
Expert on guns and fishing equipment. Can 
furnish excellent reference. 


FRANK HOTCHKISS 
603 Arthur Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-zgame hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated, 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 

















WHAT TO DO IN 


FEBRUARY 


OW is the time for you to make 
N your plans for a spring bear hunt. 

If you’re thinking of going to 
Alaska, British Columbia, or Alberta, 
don’t forget that the outfitters are not 
just around the corner, and that it often 
takes weeks for you to get an answer to 
your letters. 

While in Northern states February is 
almost unanimously held to be the worst 
of all months, what with its sudden 
changes of temperature, its snow, rain, 
and sleet, down South it’s a real outdoor 
month, with warm sunshine that invites 
you outdoors. Salt-water fishing along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic coast of Florida is fine during 
this month, and you don’t have to be a 
millionaire to enjoy it. You can fish in 
the surf or from a rowboat, and catch as 


WHO SAID THIS IS A LAZY MAN'S SPORT? 





many fine game fish as any reasonable 
man could want. The giant black bass 
are hitting on serene Florida lakes, also. 
There are many Florida towns where 
there are a dozen lakes or streams with- 
in the radius of an hour’s drive. Or, if 
you don’t take your car with you, it’s 
easy to find an attractive resort where 
there’s good bass fishing almost in your 
back yard. 

The brief summary of open seasons 
given below has been compiled with the 
utmost care, but its accuracy cannot be 
guaranteed. States and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have seasons 
open a part of the month only, or have 
local exceptions. Hunt or fish in no 
territory before you have consulted the 
complete fish and game laws. 

BEAR: Fla.*, Ga., Id., Mont.*, Nev., 
Oreg.*, S.C., Ut., Vt., Wyo.*, Alta., B.C., 
N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., Sask. 

RACCOON: Ariz., Ga., Me.*, Neb.*, 
N.Y.*, Oreg.*, S.C., Tenn.*, Va.*, N.B. 


RABBIT, HARE: Ala., Ariz.*, Ark., 
Col., Ga., Ia., Kan., La., Me. Mass.*, 
Minn., Mo., Neb., N.C.*, 8S.C.*, S8.D., 


Tenn.*, Ut., Vt., Wash.*, N.B., N.S., Ont., 
P.E.I.*, Sask. 

TURKEY: Fla.*, Ga., N.C.*, S.C.* 

QUAIL: Ala.*, Fla.*, Ga., La.*, N.C.*, 
S.C.* 

BLACK BASS: Ala., Ariz., Ark., D.C., 
Fla., Ga.*, Id.*, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., La., 
Md.*, Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., N.C.*. 
Ohio*, Okla., R.I.*, S.C.*, S.D., Tenn.*, 
Tex., Va.*, Wis.* 

PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Ark., Conn.*, 
Del., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ky., Me., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N.Y., 
R.1.*, S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., Vt.*, Wis. 


WE°LL BE THERE... 
At the Sportsmen’s Shows, New Brunswick Booth 


Boston, Feb. 5-12; New York, Feb. 18-26 


Call cn us and let us help you plan your 1938 vacat 
Let's talk about the TROUT, SALMON, DEER AND 
BEAR in our country; our comic wrtable camps and m 
ern equipment. If you can't make the show, write to 


SANDY MACDONALDS DIAMOND GUIDES 


St. John New Brunswick, Can. 
All our 1937 parties got game. 


Alaska Spring Bear Hunt 


Hunt Alaska’s large Brown Bear on Kodiak 
Island, Alaska peninsula, or Cook Inlet, with 
a guide who has had 10 years experience guid- 
ing big game hunters in Alaska. Write or 
wire: 


FRANK REVELL, SEWARD, ALASKA 


Day wages or contract hunt 


Outdoor Life 


accepts the advertising of 
only the most representative 


CAMPS, RESORTS, 
GUIDES and 
OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 























If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 


Hunting G Fishing | 
PROPERTIES 
for Sale or Lease i 























MIAMI BEACH HOMES 
For Sale For Rent 
Specializing in Waterfront Residences 

J. GESCHEIDT, INC. 
1301 Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 








Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 


# CANADIAN LANDS Y E 








“s »*. Seized axdSold for Vaxes 2 


: 4 buys small island 

40 buys 10 acres travelled road 
; 76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 
$126 buys 20 acres lake front 
$256 buys 1000 feet lake frontage 
Our 21st Annual List, just issued in the form of a 20-pa 
booklet, describes the above and many other choice propert 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the f 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situat 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real sport; sumn 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Sm 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, WRITE TODA 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .casvssr3ii 


3” GANAD 
OUTDOOR LIF! 
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COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


“A Complete Mastery oj 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to ad- 
vance yourself to an 
important job by 
Mathematics Train- 
ing. Mathematics is 
the foundation of all 
mechanical and scien- 
tific work, and of all 
business or industry 
based on science. 
Without this essential 
knowledge even the 
most capable man is 
left behind while 
others forge ahead 
to better jobs, big- 
ger contracts, more 
money. You need 
mathematics to solve 
technical problems 
and to improve, speed 
up and check on your 
work and the work 
of others. 

Now you can learn 
mathematics by an 
easy, inexpensive and 
time - saving method. 
A very simple and 
extremely interesting 
course in book form 
has been prepared 
for you by an expert 
who has devoted a 
lifetime to teaching practical men the funda- 
mentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute 

These books start right from the beginning with a re- 

w of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts 
and trick methods that save countless hours of your 
time. Then they go right into higher mathematics and 
show you how simple it is when an expert explains it for 
you. In no time at all you will be tackling with ease 
the most difficult questions on this subject. 











9 
AComplete | Am Expert’s 
Course and Simplified 
Reference 
Library in Methods 
5 Volumes 
Mr. Thompson, the author 
Arithmetic of these books, has had 
Algebra many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He 
pe remante A presents each practical 
'rigonometry method and problem in the 
Calculus clearest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the kind 
1598 Pages Illustrated of information that you 
need in your daily work. 








Send No Money—Mail This Coupon 
for FREE EXAMINATION 


FFF Be Be ee eee eee 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
) Fourth Ave., New York 

1 me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 

s. Within 10 days I will either return the books 

nd you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month 

months—total $8.95 (5% discount for cash). 
(O.L, 2-38) 


nd State 


s Connection 


OR FREE CATALOG of best books of practical 14 
tion and technical information, check here. If you 

want Mathematies for Self-Study cross out g 

aph above. 1 

(‘SS 2 eR ee 
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JUST COMPLETED...AFTER YEARS OF PREPARATION...THE MOST (Comprchensive 





MOST Guthoutative REFERENCE WORK OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN EXISTENCE 








Van NOsTRAND'S 


cientific 





1500 Pages 


Tus great new work presents, for the 
first time in one volume, all the knowledge 
of science known to modern man. In au- 
thority, in completeness, in sheer physical 
size it surpasses any similar volume ever 
published. If your work, study, or reading 
is concerned with any branch of science, 
you will find that this is just the volume 
you have needed for years. 


From Fundamentals to Latest Advanced Discoveries— 
Principles, Methods, Formulas—Clear Charts, Diagrams 


FoR the student, the hobbyist, the manual worker, 
each entry is explained in simple, broad terms 
that are easy to understand and that serve as an 
illuminating introduction to the detailed and more ad 
vanced information which follows. The ample cross 


Branp New! Up-to-Date! 









1200 Illustrations 


Jhe Instant 

Qucation 
LABORATORY & SHOP WORKERS 
MECHANICS - HOME SCIENTISTS 


AND STUDENTS 


-CHAWONL ke 


A Big Volume, Size 7: by 10% 
Inches. Bound in Library Buckram. 
Thumb- Notch Inaex 








references make it easy to follow a 
complete course of study on any 
chosen subject. By this flexible 
plan of arrangement, the profes- 
sional scientist, who wants specific 
information instantly, either in his 
own field or any related field, can 
find it in a few seconds in its al- 
phabetical place—comprehensively 
treated in the language he works 
with—the language of science. 


12 Volumes in One 


The vast wealth of useful information in 
the Scientific Encyclopedia, if published 
in the ordinary way, would fill more 
than 12 average-size volumes. Here is 
just a brief outline of some of the sub- 
jects covered: 


CHEMISTRY: Chemical elements 
symbols, atomic number, atomic weight, 
density, hardness, melting point, etc 
common reactions, occurrence in nature 
method of production from ores, uses in 
incustry. Compounds—full information, 
including manufacture and use. Organic 
compounds; industrial products Agri- 


cultural chemistry, food chemistry. 

PHYSICS: Mechanics, heat, light, 

sound, electricity, magnetism, X-ray 

fully covered; principles and applic ation ‘profus ely illustrated 

MATHEMATICS: From fundamentals of arithmetic to 

algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, differential It i ~ 

equations, etc.; with special emphasis on their application t is dif 

to science. adequate idea 
in the Scientific 








Prepared by Foremost 
Scientific Specialists 


Representative of the high author- 
ity incorporated inthis Encyclope- 
dia is the following partial list of 
contributing editors: 

W. K. Green, Amherst College- 

Astronomy; F. T. Morse, of Vir- 
finia— Mechanical Engineering; L. 
L. Smail, Lehigh U.— Mathematics; 
R. M. Field, Princeton—Geology; 
R. K. Strong, Rose Polytechnic— 
Chemistry; A. W. Lindsey, Denison 
U.—Zoolegy; L. D. Weld, Coe Col- 
lege— Physics; R.S.Mueller,M.D., 
Columbia—M edicine; R. M. Whel- 
don, M. I. T.—Boteny; and many 
others. 21 Contributing and Con- 
sulting Editors in all supervised 
the making of this great book 








ASTRONOMY: Articles cover the entire subject. Each self, without 
important constellation is shown on a star map so that it you for fre« 
ean be easily located in the sky Complete information on satisfied 


planets, use of telescope, 


ZOOLOGY: The whole 


celled organisms up to man himself, 


spectrometer, 


el 


story of life from the tiniest single- 
including vast numbers 


of only $8.95 


iit in this 
of the immense amount of material contained 


expense or obligation. We 
examination. 
you may pay the 
in easy monthly installments. 
you Wish to return it 
Mail the coupon at once 


Save 107 


Order at this Low 
Pre-Publication Price 


The Scientific Encyclopedia, now 
coming from the press, will sell 
for $10 or more—an amazingly 
low price for this great book. 
By placing your reservation now, 
however, you may have this vol- 
ume at the special pre-publica- 
tion price of only $8.95—paya- 
ble in easy monthly installments. 
Send no money now. Just mail 
the coupon. 


READ IT FREE 


limited space to give you a completely 


See this volume for your- 
will send it to 
Read it, use it for 10 days. If 
special low pre-publication price 
If for any reason 
you will not be obligated in the least. 


Encyclopedia. 






of common insects, mollusks, worms; birds, fish, reptiles, 
mammals a a EE) de! 
2 t 
MEDICINE: Thorough coverage of anatomy, circulatory 
system, nervous system, muscular system, skeletal system, : MAIL THIS COUPON + 
excretory system, etc. Vitamins, hormones sacteriology. : 
Diseases—symptoms, diagnosis, treatment. Drugs. Latest st Send No Money Now Unless You Wish To 4 
researches and findings =i D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc., ' 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Principles of § 250 Fourt Avenue, N. Y. ' 
chanics, machine design, engineering parts and instrument | Ser Van Nostrand’s SCIENTIFIC ENCYCLO- a 
Types and functions of bolts, cams, gears, and other funda i pl DL. A, complete in one volume, 1500 pages, bound §@ 
mental up to automobiles, aeroplanes locomotives, et« 2 in . y uckram. Within 10 days I will either g 
Steam, gas, gasoline, diesel engines. g ret yay you the special pre-publication price g 
. P . . €x the f inst ents: 2.95 as 
CIVIL ENGINEERING: Surveying. Bridges, highways, g of 3 h following installments: $2 ' 
railways—every subject thoroughly explained. 3 p and $2.00 monthly for ag 1 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Motors, generators 4 t 
lighting, radio and television—every branch fully covered 8 Na i 
and clearly illustrated. t Add : 
The foregoing is only a partial list of the countless special t ; 4 
subjects covered. You will find hundreds of articles on = 1 BABB cccesecencnccsnenesecessndnescncersatoneenessasatestionncitanseian 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, NAVIGATION, CHEMICAL _ 1 
ENGINEERING, and, in fact, any special branch of science a ReLCTONCE 0.0.0... ccceeesecesensenerennenneennnanenensnassncnesnenensnsnasnenesennne ‘ 
in which you want information. 8 Adare i 
r For free catalo, Uy 4 + 
4 of best books of practical instruction an 
D. VAN NOSTRAND co., Inc. EB technical information, check here. If you donot want the § 
& Scientific Encyclopedia cross out paragraph above. | 
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SPECIALS 


ONE DAY 
TRIPS 
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TO NEW ENGLAND 
WINTER PLAYGROUND OF THE EAST | 


New England offers a variety of the choicest ski centers in the East. Here can be 
found just the kind of slope, trail or run to delight novice or expert. All ski areas are 
kept in tip-top condition throughout the season. J Ample accommodations, local trans- 
portation, restaurants, ski shops, ski schools are available all winter at prices to fit all 
budgets. {J The ski season is at its height! Come... share in the fun and the thrills 
of Winter Sports. Enjoyable days or week-ends await you in New England—eastern 
Mecca of ski enthusiasts. And to make your snow trips completely enjoyable (and 
economical, too!) follow this worth while suggestion: “go New Haven". { Free book- 
let containing full information, train schedules, fares, etc. will be sent free upon request. 
Address: Advertising Department, Room 596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


“" NEW HAVEN ee 
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Bermuda Sea Fishing 


+ HERE is a wide variety of game fish 
ito be found 
.mong them are the wahoo, marlin, 

na, barracuda, amberfish, bonito, dol- 
phin, rockfish, and bonefish. Though 
1ese fish may be caught throughout the 
ear, some seasons are better than oth- 
rs. In general, October to June inclu- 
ive, comprises the best season. 

For its weight, probably the wahoo is 


the best fighter of them all. These fish | 


run from 40 to 80 1b. The Atlantic record 
fish was taken in Bermuda in 1937, and 
weighed 91 lb. Barracuda run from 20 to 
10 lb. Amberfish are at their best in No- 
vember, December, January, and Febru- 
ary. These fish range up to 135 lb. Bonito 
run at the same time as the amberfish, 
and go up to 35 lb. Allison tuna are 
taken during every month, but October 
to June fishing is the best. They go from 
15 to 140 lb. Rockfish, which are good 
fighters, average from 25 to 90 lb. Bone- 
fish, which a number of expert salt-wa- 
ter anglers consider the greatest game 
fish of all, run up to 12 Ib. 


DO SAIL FISH NEED A BREEZE? 





The fishing grounds surround the is- | 


lands, and lie within 10 miles of the 
shore. Recommended is the water along 
the south shore, from St. David’s light- 
house to Gibb’s Hill Light and the Chal- 
lenger and Argus banks. 

To get the utmost in sport, use light- 
tackle rigs. Favored are the 6-oz. tip 
with nine-thread line, and a 12-oz. tip, 
with line up to 24 thread. Tournament 
specifications require wood tips no short- 
er than 5 ft. 

Bermuda now is equipped for the sport 
fisherman with a fleet of modern fishing 
boats, operated by competent guides. 
There is a flat daily rate for one of these 
boats, and they will accommodate a 


in Bermuda waters. | 





party of eight. With the cost prorated | 


among the eight persons, the charge is 
reasonable, and includes tackle, bait, etc. 
Oliver Rogers. 


Big Florida Bass 


HE section around Eustis, Fla., is one 

of the best in the State for first-class 
bass fishing. The weights of these Flori- 
da bass seem almost fantastic to the 
Northern fisherman, who considers a 
t-lb. fish a big one. In a recent big-fish 
contest, conducted by a Eustis store, 30 
fish of the fish entered weighed 10 Ib. 
and more. They were taken during one 
eason. 

The largest fish entered weighed 14% 
b, and was caught in Lake Apopka. 
The next largest weighed 13 Ib., and 

me from the Ocklawaha River. Five 

iss in the contest weighed between 12 

d 13 lb., eight between 11 and 12 Ib., 

d 15 between 10 and 11 Ib. 

Lake Apopka and the Ocklawaha Riv- 

each yielded six of these big bass; 
ke Harris four; Niccotown Lake 
ree, and Lake Dalhoosa two. The oth- 
big fish were scattered among nine 
erent lakes. 

\ Pennsylvania man is credited with 

ving caught 436 bass in 55 days dur- 

the season, of which 106 weighed 
re than 5 Ib. Such catches in any 

rthern lake, if legal, would cause a 

sation.—T. Burrill. 
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HAS A COLD - AND 
COOPER HAS TWINS, A BOY 
AND A GIRL 





















































V WELL---THIS 1S REAL, 
COMFORT. NO MATTER 
WHAT The WEATHER tS, OF MIND TO ENJOY Li 


WE’RE SO GLAD To 4 SEEMS ALONG TIME /| COME ON 
SEE YOU, PROFESSOR) SINCE YOU WERE OVER IN 
TEACHING ART BACK THE 
/ J, HOME, PROFESSOR, SHADE 
A a. a PHEW/ Lag 
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Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


MEN/ YOURE ENTITLED TO 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE PIPE JOY CLUB! 


THERE'S INSPIRATION IN 
PRINCE ALBERT. THE CRIMP | 
CUT ASSURES SMOOTH | 
PACKING AND DRAWING 

_AND MELLOW SMOKING 








1 CAN AFFORD ANY 
TOBACCO — BUT 
| PRINCE ALBERT IS SO 
=~ WONDERFULLY MILD 
ITS NO-BITE TREATED! 






























SURE | CAN 
AFFORD RICH, 
FULL-BODIED 
SMOKES. | GET 
AROUND 50 
PIPEFULS FROM 
EVERY POCKET 


a TIN OF RA. 
MECHANIC 





CHECK EVERY CLAIM 
AT OUR RISK= 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of 
the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reyno!ds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GUARFNTEED FOR ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS TOO 


PRINGE ALBERT 



































THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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YOUR HUNTING, FIS 





= 


ING 


OR TRAPPING INVENTION 
MAY BE PATENTABLE 


WAY 


from 


problems of office, 


factory or 


farm, in moments of relaxation on a hunting 





or fishing trip, the inventive trait in human na- 
ture often comes into play. By the side of the 
camp fire or a quiet stream—or while waiting 
along the game trail—many new and useful in- 
ventions have been conceived. On your next out- 
ing, it is possible that you may discover a new 
and better way of doing something—a new struc- 
ture or combination that may prove worth-while 


to sportsmen in general 


SOME RECENT Our Message 
SPORTSIAGN’S — century it has been cur privilege 
INVENTIONS to serve hundreds of men whose 
idle moments in the great out 
f-doors have crystallized along 
—_ inventive lines Our part has 
a! wiih been to assist them In obtaining 
patent protection. That is im 
Ever snag your lure on portant. There are certain definite 
a log or root’ The in steps which should be taken 
vention above relieves A Few Questions 
this. Give line a pull Here are a few simple questions 
and spring inside will ; : . - 
snap lure back which every inventor should as 
himself, first of all: How do the 
Patent Laws protect me? What 
is my first step to establish aclaim 
to an invention What kind of 
ketch or drawing (disclosure) is 
needed What can be patented? 
What is the function of a Regis- 
Ever find just ananimal’s ‘ted Patent Atte rney’ Why dol 
foot in your trap? This eed his assistance ' 
new trap (Humane So These questions and many others 
, : are answered in the booklet shown 
elety prize-winner) hel titled Patent Prote 
throws loop around ani ee ee — wares 
mal’s ankle. Holds him a a ip sae a tele 
without breaking bone cae comnltenonte We will also 
end complete instructions and a 
econd booklet entitled ““‘When | 
- and How to Sell an Invention’’. 
- Other sportsmen have found these 
hooklets of definite interest. The 
This tubular device rep coupon below is for your con- 
resents a process inven venience. If interested—and we 
tion to blacken sights of hope that you will be—take a 
rifles and pistols. Cham- moment now, while you have the 
pion marksmen use it thought in mind, to sign it and 


with great success. 


Ever want to change from 
telescopic to iron sight 
without removing the tele- 
- scope’ The new 


scope adjust- 
ment, shown 
left as you 
would see it on 
the barrel, en 
ables you to use 
either sight with 
additional ad 





changing the rower 
from 4X to 20X for 
use as spotting 
scope. Invented by 
*. J. and Chas 
Spencer, Spencer 


Laboratories, Akron 
Ohio 


vantage of 


vicTor J. 
Evan S& O. aTrToRNeys, 


and to you. 


drop it into the mail. 

























REGISTERED PATENT 


Bf Main office: 50-8, Victor Bidg., t 
Washington, D. c. 
Gentlemen: Kind! nd me copies of the booklets * 
shown above, without charge or obligation, on my part, 


a Name 


i Street and No. 


Ney Town ond 
——a Oe 6 ee UU 
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Alabama Quail 


SURVEY made by the Game and 

Fish Commission of Alabama shows 
that there has been an increase of quail 
in 59 counties, four report the same num- 
ber as last season, and three report less. 
Altogether, then, the hunting season of 
1937-8 rates up above the average of re- 
cent years. As the season remains open 
until February 21, sportsmen from out- 
side the State should find some good 
sport in Alabama covers, at a time when 
there is little hunting to be found any- 
where else. The report shows quail in 
every one of Alabama’s counties. 

Game wardens had 300 coveys of quail 
under observation, and the average num- 
ber of birds to a covey was 13.3. There is 
a decided trend in the State toward the 
protection and feeding of quail during 
the winter. 


Wisconsin Fly-Fishing 


HE fiy-fisherman can find a lot of 

good sport on the Chetek chain of 
lakes in Wisconsin, and in streams in 
the vicinity. He can get his fill of fishing 
for bluegills, crappies, wall-eyes, and 
small and large-mouth bass. There are 
also some good trout streams in the 
section, which can be reached within 
a few minutes by car. There are cot- 
tages available on all these lakes. 

The Big Roche Creek in Adams Coun- 
ty, and the world-famous Brule River 
in northern Wisconsin are fine streams 
for fly-fishing. Each can be waded, and 
each has plenty of brook trout, brown 
trout, and rainbows. Most of the other 
Wisconsin streams are too brushy for 
good fly-fishing.—L. G. Rind fleisch. 


Muscalonge Lake 


Muscalonge Lake is a beautiful spot 
and has some good fishing. It is 28 
miles north of Newberry, Mich., on a 
road which is first M48, then M407, and 
then M417. This need give no concern, 
as there is only the one road, with a few 
branching trails. 

It is almost the only lake in Michigan 
that has muskies. Of these it has a fair 
supply. Northern-pike fishing is very 
good in it, and there are also black bass. 
All these are best taken by casting and 
trolling. 

There are no cabins to rent, though 
there are a few private summer cottages. 
But there are beautiful camp sites there, 
and just north of there on the shore of 
Lake Superior, where you are free from 
mosquitoes and flies. There is a light- 
house station on the beach, called Deer 
Park. By applying to the keeper, it is 
possible to obtain a boat.—C. E. Byers. 


New Brunswick Salmon Lakes 


HERE are 10 or 12 principal lakes in 

southwestern Charlotte County, N.B. 
Among them is the Chamcook group of 
three lakes, lying north of Chamcook 
Mountain. The largest lake of this group 
lies only a few miles from Saint An- 
drews, N.B. The water in them is clear, 
pale-green, spring water, probably is- 
suing from under-surface springs. Ac- 
cording to the New Brunswick Fish and 
Game Protective Association, these lakes 
offer excellent fishing, and are the nat- 
ural home of the landlocked salmon. 

Other lakes in this district include the 
Digdeguash, Bocabec, Clarence, Bonny 
and Falls Brook lakes. Digdeguash Lake 
is one of the larger, and affords fine fish- 
ing. In fact, all of them offer good sport. 


Montana Fish and Game 


HERE is good fishing around Big Tim 

ber, Mont. There are big trout in th 
Boulder River at that place, and the sid: 
streams have plenty of smaller fish in 
them. When the large fish aren’t taking 
you can try these smaller streams, and 
get plenty of trout that are big enough 
There are cabins available on the East 
Boulder River above the forks. 

There is also wonderful fishing on th: 
Red Lodge-Cook City road, the new scen 
ic entrance to Yellowstone Park. There 
are hundreds of small lakes near thi 
highway, with plenty of big fish in them 
There are also many small streams that 
run into these lakes. There is no better 


'M JITTERY, DOC SAYS 
INEEDA OA 








scenery in the world. At one point you 
can see 27 lakes. I made several fishing 
trips to the district last year, and on 
each trip I caught my daily limit. This 
highway is reputed to be the highest 
road in the world. 

For elk hunting, I would go to Boze- 
man, Mont., on the Gallatin Gateway to 
the Yellowstone Park road. The scenery 
there is also beautiful.—C. S. Eder. 


Indian River Sport 


HERE are really many different types 

of fishing at Cocoa, Fla., on the Indian 
River. There are deep sea and ocean- 
pier fishing at Canaveral; surf-casting 
and bream fishing at Cocoa Beach, six 
miles south of Canaveral; bridge fishing 
over the wide Banana and Indian rivers 

the first bridge two miles long, and the 
Indian River bridge a mile and a quar- 
ter; then from a bridge over a bayou 
from the Banana River, known as the 
Newfound Harbor bridge; and shore 
fishing along the rock ledges for 12 
miles on each side of the Indian River 
casting with plugs. You can also hire a 
fisherman’s boat, with or without a 
motor, and make side trips up and down 
Indian River. All of this fishing is ocean, 
or brackish-water fishing for trout, 
sheepshead, snook, bluefish, or mackerel 

Back of Cocoa, and within 10 minutes 
drive, are the headwaters of the St 
Johns River, with very good large- 
mouthed bass fishing. Guides and boats 
are available. 

Very desirable accommodations can 
be secured in Cocoa at reasonable rates 
For most of the fishing, guides are not 
necessary. There is pretty good hunting 
in the section, as there are wide stretches 
of unoccupied land.— Franklin M.Sawyer 


Good North Carolina Sport 


HITE OAK RIVER, in Onslow 

County, N. C., is possibly the best 
inland fishing stream in the eastern part 
of the State. I have fished it myself on 
several occasions during the past thre 
years, and found the fishing for black 
bass unusually fine. Ample accommo 
dations are available in Jacksonville 
the county seat, or Mayesville. 

This section also affords very fin 
hunting for deer, wild turkeys, ducks 
and quail. If the hunter desires a rea 
thrill, he can take a crack at the black 
bears, as they are plentiful in White Oak 
River Swamp.—E. J. Britt. 
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SPORTSMEN’S 
DECORATIVE TROPHIES 


African and American 
Game Heads 


Fur Rugs « Horns + Antlers « Skins 





Write for bargain offerings 


4017-19 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES=« CALIF. 














Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 


GASOLINE TANK 
Fucer TUBE 


EASY 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this brand new 
manual. 





Anyone can follow 


A reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
how to repair hole in gase- : 
line tank without solder- language in AUTO 


ing. Complete explanation 


KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 

loth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 28 
} Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


send me AUTO KINKS. 
tman $1.00 
k arrives. 


I agree to pay the 
lus a few cents postage when the 


eceipt and you will refund my money in fu 





ress 
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lowa's Great Lakes 


PIRIT LAKE, in northwestern Iowa, 

offers great sport for those who care 
for the type of fishing to be had there. 
One hot, still day at noon, I caught 12 
silver bass by casting a small plug 
among the weed beds, in the northeast- 
ern part of the lake. They ranged from 
1% to 2% Ib., and fought like nothing I 
have ever caught, except a small- 
mouthed bass. Some of them struck so 
viciously that my knuckles were rapped 
by the reel handle. Often, five or six fish 
could be seen following the lure, and 
fighting over it. I had no fly rod with 
me, but can well imagine that catching 
them on such a rod would be real sport. 

The weather was too hot for good bass, 
wall-eye, and Northern pike fishing, but 
I saw many Northerns in the bays of the 
Okoboji lakes. They seemed to run 
from 2 to 8 lb. One 18-pounder was 
caught while I was there. These lakes 
are also good for bass, wall-eye, and blue- 
gills. Spirit Lake covers an area of 





about 6,000 acres; West Okoboji, a little 
less than 4,000 acres; and East Okoboji 


| about 1,850 acres.—L. L. Weismiller, M.D. 





f I am not entirely satisfied with | 
book, I will return it to you within 5 ar 
1. 





Ontario Angling Tips 


OR the bass fisherman who doesn’t 

mind a nine-mile drive, Lake Penage, 
Ont., will give him some great sport. 
There are accommodations there. If you 
want to get away to a good place where 
you will be alone with the guide, Wolse- 
ley Bay or McDonald Lake will appeal. 
Kawigamog Lake affords some great 
bass fishing also. If you want a canoe 
trip, with good bass fishing along the 
way, I can recommend Pointe au Baril, 
or the upper French River, reached 
through Lake Nipissing via Sturgeon 
Falls. Bass, McDonald, Beland, and Pike 
lakes are all off the beaten path, and 
there’s no better fishing in Ontario. Lake 
of the Woods is excellent for bass and 
muskies. 

For a muskie-fishing trip, the upper 
French River can be confidently recom- 
mended. This may be reached through 
Noelville. A number of good muskie 
grounds can be found at the mouth of 
the Wolseley River, the weed beds of 
Wolseley Bay, Cat Lake, Eighteen Mile 
Bay, along the shores of Eighteen Mile 
Island, and along the south shores of 
Burnt and Sandy islands. These two is- 
lands are very good for this fishing. 
Muskies run large and plentiful in the 
Bay of Quinte. The waters of the Up- 
per French also maybe reached through 


WHEN | DO 
"LL Quit 
Rowin'! 


WHEN | GET RICH F 
LL FISH EVERY DAY! 


NOE Ys 









North Bay, Sturgeon Falls, Warren and 
then south to Noelville. Each autumn 
Trent River, Rice Lake, and the Kawar- 
tha lakes offer good sport for muskies. 

For trout, with accommodations right 
on the streams, there are the famous 
Nipigon and the Steel, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior. While there are many 
streams in the more-settled parts of On- 
tario that offer trout fishing, you enjoy 
the sport at its best in the cold, rapid- 
flowing rivers emptying into Lake Su- 
perior. Seldom-visited waters are Mas- 
hagama, Bear, and Devil’s lakes, and the 
Steel and Batchawana rivers, all fine for 
trout.—Harry Hinkle. 






















































Five thousand lakes and streams in 


Michigan are ice bound. Beneath 
their crystal covers hungry bass and 
trout are waiting for the snow and 
ice to melt. 


So dust off the old tackle box— 
check those flies and spinners and 
come to Michigan when the fishing 
season opens — for here indeed is the 
best fishing ground in North America. 


You sportsmen, who know Michi- 
gan, we welcome your return—and 
for you who have never fished our 
streams and lakes, a pleasant vaca- 
tion is here for you. Good roads, 
splendid hotels and tourist lodges 
in abundance to take care of you 
and your families. 

Come to Michigan this year. Start 
planning now. Let us send you our 
new booklet ‘tA Michigan Vacation’’. 
Write for it today. It will help you 
plan a real vacation. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN TOURIST BUREAU 
341 STATE CAPITOL + + LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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No danger of mutilating game Nine choices of choke! The At either skeet or trap shoots, 
with the right choke a Super artist shows one of Super Poly Super Poly Choke’ s effective pat- 
Poly Choke offers a faultless Choke’s correct patterns for terns haye consistently brought 
pattern for woodcock. quail. home record-making scores. 






Once this was just one 


on the range. 





Sportsmen need this and Poly “Theory to the contrary notwith- 
Choke is the best device obtainable. standing, this device (Poly Choke) 
I like it in every respect.’’ patterns as evenly, as uniformly, 


} and as consistently as the finest 
Major Charles Askins bored guns we have ever shot.”’ 
Editor “‘Arms and Ammunition”’ Captain E. C. Crossman 
OUTDOOR LIFE Editor ‘‘Just Offhand’’ 
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un—now it’s NINE—and like the long 
line of Super Poly Choke-equipped predecessors of this beau- 
tiful arm, it will bring home new records in the woods and 





THE POLY CHOKE (0. 


Canadian Distributors: Allcock-Laight & Westwood Co., Ltd., 230 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





“‘Poly Choke is a boon to sports- 
men—makes any standard, auto- 
matic, or repeating shot gun a nine- 
gen rack. Give me Poly Choke to 
e sure of ‘bringing them down’ no 
matter what the target. 

Paul Curtis 

Gun Editor of 

HUNTING & FISHING and 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
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EVERY TIME 


ij if WITH POLY CHOKE / 


TRAP - RABBIT = 





Full choke for long-range or 
reverse choke up close when 
the situation demands—that’s 
Super Poly Choke “in a gun 
shell”. 





The Super Poly Choke is 
composed of three parts. 
So simple is its design, so 
faultless the electric fur- 
nace chrome nickel steel 
from which it is made, no 


Os 


Poly Choke bas ever worn 
out! The operation is as 
simple as the design. The 
sleeve squeezes the fin- 
gers of the element to- 
gether to make a more 
concentrated or full 
choke or release them for 
a more open bore—the 
spring serving as an in- 

icator stop for each 
choke-marking on the 
sleeve. The Bradley sight 
is used for repeaters. Poly 
Choke Company is also 
the manufacturers of the 
amazing new Bev-L- 
Blok sight shown above 
for automatics. 
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ALL WITH SAME GUN! 


Name your game—woodcock— quail — duck — crow — rabbit — 
Super Poly Choke is there to serve your hunting need... prepared 
to deliver 9 guns in 1. Choose your favorite gun—repeater or 
automatic—to equip with Super Poly Choke. No change in its feel 
or balance—indeed, gun experts declare Super Poly Choke actually 
helps to steady the swing. So skillfully do Poly Choke’s experienced 
gunsmiths equip your gun, so perfect the union, it is impossi- 
ble for the naked eye to detect where, within the barrel, the Poly 
Choke begins and the gun barrel ends. But Poly Choke gunsmiths 
do not stop there. THE WHOLE INTERIOR OF THE BARREL, 
(pitted by much shooting) lapped and polished to a mirror finish 
from end to end, comes back to you a better gun for having met 
us. Included with all that AT NO EXTRA COST TO YOU is the 
new sensational Bev-L-Blok sight, especially recommended for 
automatics,—a white ivory bead set in a background of midnight 
black—a sight for sore eyes—or, for repeaters, a Bradley-type 
white ivory bead sight. Tear out the coupon below now and get all 
the facts in your next mail. Better still—we’ll send you a proses ack- 
ing carton to ship your barrel {only the barrel, ie and we'll pay 
transportation in U. S. BOTH ways. So send that coupon now—for 
better hunting and shooting days! 


















Important facts every hunter should know 
about choke-boring is interestingly told in 
this colorful, fully illustrated 16-page book- 
let. Read about the early “nozzle-choke”’ 
discovery of Fred Kimball in 1870 that 
revolutionized shooting ... broke world 
shooting records. Learn how it is now 
possible in a split second with Poly 
Choke control to make effective 
patterns comparable to the best 

standard guns in all selections. 

You'll want this important book 
in your sporting library. 


The Poly Choke Co., 190 Franklin Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me your fully illustrated 16-page booklet FREE 
—“9 Guns in 1” (Check) [| 


Please send me your special packing carton so that I can ship my 
gun barrel to you to be Super Poly Choke equipped (Check) [] 
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Saving Fish in Frozen Lakes 


WO anglers had been fishing an 

Iowa lake since 4 o'clock in the 

morning. Several hours later, a cou- 

ple of other hopeful fishermen, new 
to the country, arrived. In the time-hon- 
ored manner of fishermen, they asked, 
“Any luck?” 

“Just two fish,” was the answer, “and 
sheepshead at that.” The speaker took a 
long tug on his pipe. “It sure isn’t the 
way it used to be. Why only a few years 
ago, I used to catch my limit in a couple 
of hours—crappies, bluegills, and pike 
galore. But the last year or two have 
been awful. All you get is the exercise.” 

This conversation just about sums up 
the fishing situation today in the lakes 
of Northern Iowa and some of the ad- 
joining states. Fishermen row over the 
placid waters of the lakes early and late, 
and come home with nothing but 
grounds for new complaint. An area that 
once ranked with the best in fishing has 
all but disappeared. In spots where, only 
a few seasons ago, you always saw a 
clutter of fishing boats, you rarely see 
more than a solitary boat, and a solitary, 
discouraged angler. 

Eight years ago, three friends and I 
rowed out into Storm Lake, one of Iowa’s 
most attractive bodies of water, and, be- 
tween 5 and 7 o’clock in the morning, 
landed 60 lusty crappies. During the last 


Sawing a channel in an ice-bound lake. After the channels are opened, the water is stirred to aérate it 
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3 years, I have fished those same waters 
a score of times, and have caught ex- 
actly five fish. Such an experience is not 
the exception, but the rule. Naturally 
anglers are beginning to ask, “Why?” 
The answer is simple. Too little is be- 
ing done to see that the fish survive the 
winter. For several years, winter sein- 
ing was permitted in the lakes, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of removing the 
coarse fish, thus leaving the waters free 
for the game fish. The idea was fine, but 
the results were not. With each haul, 
hundreds of game fish were dragged in, 
and, in the course of being extricated 
from the net to be returned to the water, 
were roughly handled. No fish, particu- 
larly a game fish, can survive much of 
this, and, as a result, many fish died. I 
have seen hundreds of dead fish strewn 
along the shores of the lake after the ice 
broke in the spring. Not all of these, of 
course, died because of the seining, but 
there is no doubt that many did. 
Another—and probably the chief— 
cause of the scarcity of fish has been the 
failure to provide the fish with an ade- 
quate supply of air during the winter. 
When the comparatively shallow lakes 
became coated with thick ice, and the ice 
blanketed heavily with snow, the fish 
were cut off from their normal source of 
oxygen, and were literally suffocated. 





Se. 


If lake angling was to be restored to 
the place it once held as a sport in Iowa, 
something had to be done about the 
waste of game fish. It was not a situa- 
tion that would solve itself. 

Storm Lake, as I have already indi- 
cated, was one of the places where in- 
terest in fishing had fallen off sharply 
Luckily, this situation was recognized by 
a group of sportsmen who were not con- 
tent to sit back and watch their favorite 
sport vanishing. The Storm Lake Fish- 
ing and Hunting Association set about 
correcting the situation on this one lake. 

The first step was to bring the situa 
tion to the attention of the Iowa Conser- 
vation Commission. Like any similar 
board, the commission was slow to re- 
spond, for its duty is to improve condi- 
tions in general, and not primarily to 
help any particular group to catch more 
fish. However, when personal letters 
were addressed to members of the com- 
mission by the Storm Lake anglers, and 
a committee was appointed to call on 
the commission to explain the serious 
nature of the situation, the commission 
was glad to cooperate. 

The first thing done by the commission 
was to put a stop to winter seining. This 
solved at least part of the problem. 

Next the lakes were opened to winter 
fishing. Although some winter fishing 
had been done in many 
lakes in previous years, it 
had never been encour- 
aged to any great extent 
Cold-weather fishing 
serves a double purpose. 
First, it gives the fisher- 
men an outlet for that 
urge which will not be 
stilled simply becaus: 
summer has passed. Se: 
ond, the fishermen opened 
holes in the ice, through 
which air so necessary t 
the fish may reach thé 
water. It is not an wu 
common sight now to se¢ 
scores of anglers on Iow4 
lakes. Each angler will 
open one or more holes 

Feeling that still mo! 
could be done to help tl! 
fish, anglers at Storm 
Lake adopted a more am- 
bitious plan. Under the 
direct supervision of tl! 
local game warden, the 
anglers set about aéra‘- 
ing the water of the lake 
on a grand scale. Sever 
men were hired by tl 
conservation commission 
to do the actual work. 

At various points in t! 
lake, long, narrow lan¢s 
were cut in the ice wit 
axes and large saws. A/! 
floating chunks were car°- 
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its COTTONTAILS 
and JACKS 


Wild Rabbi 


furnish any number in 
n for restocking or 
ng Place cottontail 
now which can be 
pped only in the late fall 
winter months, can fur- 
Jacks at all times ex- 
in summer when 
ther is hot. MY PRICES 
with INTEREST YOU. 
arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ustomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 

















FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





re Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
f tern and Yukon Mink which have won a awards 
. Asso- 





since 1934. Member of N and 
complete details write at once or wire 


BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 


7 tions. Der: 
ROBERT S. BALLARD 


Attract Wild Duck 


Terrell’s Natural Foods that 
W Attract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, ete. Com- 
[ Line Best Duck — Fish — Game 
Soods. 42 Years’ Success. Describe Place 
Planting Advice—Folder Free. Write. 

TERRELL’S SHKOSH. Wi 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ete Planting Job Done If Desired. 


QUEBEC MINK *40 cach 
PLATINUM FOX eavest 


request 

bipmente made subject to 5 days inspection before ac- 

t $25.00 was paid to me in 1936 for the pelt of my 

mink with a high of $36.75 for the best I cared to 

ed female mink priced on request. Book ‘‘Domestic 
$1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’'S ay RANCH 
Bemus Point, N. Y. On Chautauqua Lake. 



























Ducks! Game 


To insure good shooting plant quick- 
growing foods NOW and you'll have 
REAL m3 . both upland 
birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 
trated book. Lowest prices! 


' WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 71-C OSHKOSH. Wisc. 






















fully removed from the channels thus 
created. Then air was forced into the 
water by stirring it up in the open 
stretches with large nets attached to 
handles, rakes, and paddles. 

At short intervals, the work was re- 
peated so that the openings would not 
freeze over again to suffocate the fish. A 
great part of the job was done in sub- 


zero weather, for, once the task was 
started, there could be no let-up. On 
Many occasions, it was necessary to 


shovel off several inches of snow before 
the ice could be reached with the axes 
and saws. 

Before the winter ended, the same job 
had been done on other lakes. The con- 
servation commission was fully alive to 
the need, and did its best to interest local 
organizations in the project in all parts 
of the State. 

Like the anglers, it realizes that other 
winters are to come, and that the work 
done last winter will not save fish in the 
future. The work must be extended and 
continued, if fishing is again to be the 
splendid sport Iowans once knew.—L. C. 
Sheppard. 


Survey of State Waters 


HE first scientific biological survey 

to be made in New England, and one 

that it is believed will point the way 
to better hunting and fishing in the 
Granite State, is now being conducted in 
New Hampshire. Start was made last 
summer with three and a half months’ 
field work by a corps of fishery biologists 
headed by Earl E. Hoover, biologist of 
the State Fish and Game Department. 
This study is said to be the most com- 
plete yet conducted by any state, with 
the exception of that of New York. 

The 1937 field work included all public 
streams, lakes, and ponds in the Andro- 
scoggin, Saco and coastal drainage basins 
within the State—an area of approxi- 
mately 2,400 square miles. 


Anglers Keep Stream 


HE scenic and sporting values of the 

Potato River, in northeastern Wis- 

consin, have been ruled more impor- 
tant than the potential value of the 
stream’s waterpower. The Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission has denied a 
granite company the privilege of con- 
structing a dam on the river, basing its 
decision on grounds which are probably 
new in the history of American conser- 
vation. Such a dam the ruling said, 
“would destroy the scenic beauty of the 


































river, and be disastrous to the fish life in 
its lower reaches.” Because so many fine 
game-fish streams have been surren- 
dered to the needs of industry in the 
past, this decision, anglers hope, marks a 
Big Game Huntin turning point in the fight to save streams 
g for fishing. 
s you the correct rifle and ammunition Denial was mate under authority of a 
f hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, | 5t@te law of 1929, which declares the en- 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big tne ye = poe pe scenic beauty is a 
sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, public right, an sufficient reason for re 
crizzly bear. Preparations for a big game fusal of a dam permit. This particular 
startling revelations about the cloth- | ial is the first order issued under that 
ind equipment necessary, guides, etc. law. 
( : : » Pots ive So _ ei 
ges and cover. Sent postpaid for only The Potato River is a fast, forest 
Write Dept. 28. stream with many cataracts, rapids, wa- 
terfalls, and deep gorges. It rises in ex- 
Ouidoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. | treme northeastern Wisconsin. 
, ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 
Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 
: > PLANT NOW — ho'd thousands where only a few are now stopping. 
: No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting 
or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other 
Attractive Natural Foods described in free illust-ated book. It tells what, when, where and 
how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write. describe grounds, and receive free 
planting advice and book. pesqoeetal , growth guaranteed. (Oldest Aquatie Nursery.) 
: oneera in Deve ing Better Huntin nd Fishing Grow 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan = plant Ost ete 
¥ WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 31-B H, W 
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Invention’’ form toassist ~ 
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scriptive outline of 
invention and toe 

the date of pourtnvention. 























Protect Your 
Inventions With 
U. S. Patents 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR BIG 48 PAGE 
BOOK AND FREE 
FORM FOR RE- 
CORDING YOUR 
INVENTION 


EE 
Fr pAY! 


NVENTION, 
thing else 
business—you 
what you are doing. First, 
you must know how to 
obtain patent — then how 
to market your invention. 
Don’t move in the dark— 
get the complete story of 
the Inventive Field before 


























like every- 
today is a 
must know 





Patents and 
proceeding. 
How To Proceed 


Our FREE 48-Page Book takes you 
from the first step in obtaining patent to 
last step in commercializing your inven- 


tion. Practically everything you need to 
know is in this book—prepared by ex- 
perts with years of training in the patent 
field. We have served thousands of in- 
ventors in the United States and we can 
serve you very reasonably on liberal terms. 


Free Record of Invention—Mail Coupon 
Don’t delay—learn what you must do 
today—Send for our FREE book, “Patent 
Guide” and FREE “Record of Invention” 
Blank for submitting your invention. 


** Record of fa 


se our Free 


our 
lish 









CLARENCEAO BRIEN 
& HYMAN BERMAN 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


664-C Adams Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your FREE BOOK, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor” and your “Record of 
Invention’ form, without any cost or obligation 


on my part. 


Name 












Address 


(important: Write or print name plainly) 

































































































Life of the Ross 


HEN Harry E. 

Taye, Cardinal, 
Ont., says, speaking of 
the Ross rifle, that the Canadian gov- 
ernment would not issue a dangerous 
rifle to its army, I agree. I served with 
the Canadian army from 1912 to 1919, 
and used the Ross both in peace and war 
and saw thousands in use. I have never 
seen or heard of one’s blowing up, still 
it could do so if neglected. Mr. Taye 
also says he has fired 70,000 rounds. I 
keep all my rifles in first-class shape, 
but I figure they are not target-accurate 
after 5,000 rounds and some give out 
before that. 

I appreciate Mr. Taye’s sticking up 
for a grand, old rifle, but, in view of the 
fact that Ourpoor Lire is read by thou- 
sands of rifle cranks, he should be a 
little more careful in his claims for its 
wearing qualities.—Z. J. Allen, McPher- 
son, Kan. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Science and Luck 


HE letter of A. W. 

Hartnett comparing 
hunting and fishing 
kind of got my dander up. I hope some 
other hunters will agree with me that 
he was wrong in the crack he made 
about fishing being a science while 
hunting is a mere pastime at which any- 
body can become an expert with very 
little practice. I wonder if Mr. Hartnett 
ever tried hunting a deer or even a 
groundhog. That, in my estimation, is 
not the mere luck of dropping a fly or 
bait over a spot where a hungry fish 
may be waiting—L. T. Sunderlin, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OR my part, I heart- 

ily disagree with A. 
W. Hartnett. If hunt- 
ing is easier to learn, why is it that 
there are fewer hunters than fishermen? 
Hunting requires much more accuracy 
and precision than angling. There is 
much more skill required to hit a fast fly- 
ing mark when you have a split second 
to figure out how to hit it than there is in 
tying a lure on a line, and waiting lei- 
surely for some fish tocomealongandtake 
it—-T. J. Stephenson, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


POSEY to A. W. 

Hartnett, of Pitts- 
burgh, for declaring 
his righteous indignation over this pe- 
culiar tendency to ignore the greatest 
sport of them all during the winter. I 
mean fishing! With the opening of the 
hunting season, fishing definitely takes 
the back seat in sports. This seems 
absurd, since angling gallops right along 
through the winter with as much spirit 
as during the summer months, affording 
the finest and most invigorating of pas- 
times to the angler. The big-fish fan 
can find a veritable paradise in which to 
pursue his sport. Port Aransas, Tex., 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HOW ABOUT SOME 
OF BOTH 7 THE 
OLD WHEEZE ' 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


on the Gulf of Mexico, offers proof 
enough to the doubting sportsman. Until 
the latter part of November the silver 
king reigns supreme, putting up the 
mightiest fights. Channel bass, strike 
the year around. Sheepshead is another 
variety abundant during the winter at 
Port Aransas, and will put up a good 
scrap. Its excellent food value makes 
it a favorite along with the redfish. The 
idea is, why push fishing off the list 
during the winter? It is a year-round 
sport, a true test of skill and strength, 
and can be depended upon.—Miss Maxine 
Dunson, Port Aransas, Tex. 


Snake in the Night 
HA~A-A-ALP! / 
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HILE on my sum- 

mer vacation, at 
Ninety-nine Springs, 
about 11 miles north of Medicine Lodge, 
Kan., I was fishing for flat heads about 
3 o’clock one morning using a frog about 
5 in. long. There came a series of runs, 
at each of which I let out a little line, 
then reeled in. After a little of this 
he gave up. I pulled in the line and 
saw I was bringing up something odd. 
My first thought was that I had an eel, 
but I knew an eel would not bite a frog. 
I turned my light on, and found a cot- 
tonmouth, or water moccasin, which 
measured 4 ft. 6 in. About 6 years ago 
I caught one at Lake Okmulgee.—Grant 
Markle, Hutchinson, Kan. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Ax Dangers 
EDITOR S A safety measure, 
Outdoor Life: Maurice Decker 
suggests putting a 


double-bitted ax 8 ft. up in a tree. My 
axes will never be put in such a place 
to become loosened and fall on a mem- 
ber of my family or companions.—G. A. 
Berger, Montclair, N. J. 


Stalkers Speak Up 


EDITOR NLIKE Jack Babb, 
Outdoor Life: who said a deer 

must have been tied to 
a tree to let Roland Esmond get within 
75 yd. of it, I do not doubt that such a 
stalk can be made. In seven seasons of 
deer hunting in Colorado, I have killed 


six deer, and three of them were shot at 
25 yd. or less and could have been killed 
with a .22 rifle. Colorado does not per- 
mit deer to be hunted with such a small 
rifle. I have yet to find a deer tied to a 
tree.—F. H. Melroy, Denver, Col. 


HEN Robert Carr 

says that anyone 
using a smaller caliber 
than .30 for deer is an idiot, he must be 
a poor shot or a poor hunter. The same 
applies to Jack Babb who said almost 
the same thing in another issue. Mr. 
Babb says he only once got within 75 
yd. of a deer. The country in which he 
hunts must be shot pretty hard. I have 
twice got as close as 10 yd. but, although 
I think a .22 is small for deer, I think a 
.30 has power to spare.—Doug Todd, 
Twin Elm, Ont., Canada. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HIS is in reply to 

the two letters 
squawking about one 
written by Roland Esmond, who said he 
used a .22 rifle for deer hunting. Well, I 
have used several large-caliber rifles, in- 
cluding .30/30, .38/55, .470, .25/20 and 
.30/06. But I stick to the .22 caliber for 
everything from mice to moose. I have 


TENNYSON MUST ‘A’ 
MEANT RIFLE NUTS 
mONINSTEAD OF BROOKS! 








always got my deer, and I don’t wait to 
get within 75 yd. either. I have shot 
deer, mountain lions, coyotes, lynxes 
and foxes with a .22, and have yet to 
have one crawl off injured. The deer I 
got in 1933 was shot at 150 yd. He made 
one jump and dropped.—Jerry Critten- 
den, Mason, Mich. 


Calf Hunters 


ERE in the Ozarks, 

farmers are hav- 
ing a large number of 
livestock killed by city hunters. One 
Saturday, while I was squirrel huntin 
I came upon two boys, looking at the 
carcass of a yearling Holstein calf. 
asked them what was the matter wit 
the calf. “Calf?” the older boy sai 
“Why we thought it was a deer.” Earli« 
in the day, they had shot a brown colle 
dog, thinking it was a wolf. I took the 
boys to the owner of the calf, and tel-- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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ed for the boys’ father. He knew 
» more about the outdoors than his 
;, but he paid the farmer for the calf. 
ild such people be allowed to hunt? 
nmett Plank, Springfield, Mo. 


Altitude and Long Casts 


ITOR HEN I read Art 
loor Life: Neu’sarticleon the 
remarkable lengths 

ieved by fly casters in the National 
Championships at Buffalo, I recalled 
nething a professional baseball pitcher 
told me. He said Denver, Col., 

; the most difficult of all towns for a 
cher. He always had terrific speed 
here and good control.of his straight 
ball, he said, but could never make his 
curve ball break properly on account of 
rare atmosphere. He said also that 

1 fairly hit ball, which might be an out- 
field fly at lower altitude, was likely as 
not to go for a home run in Denver. Is 
it possible that the lack of air resistance 
could affect a cast in the same way? For 
example, might a cast of 151 ft., at sea 


GOSH, 'ATS , 
SOMETHING, 








level at Portland, Oreg., become one of 
176 ft. high up in the mountains?— 
F. T. W., Wakefield, Mass. 


Doubts There is Ideal Gun 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


LL the articles sug- 
gesting the ideal 
battery for the Ameri- 
can hunter are a lot of bunk to my way 
of thinking, for I believe the type of gun 
a man uses is entirely a matter of per- 
sonal preference. However, I do believe 
that the American hunter may well 
profit from advice concerning the suita- 
bility of the caliber of his guns to the 
game he intends to hunt. 

It seems to me that there should be a 
clause in the big-game-hunting laws reg- 
ulating the gun caliber on big game. 
Those so-called sportsmen who hunt big 
game with pea shooters often leave a 
cripple in the woods, or, perhaps, wound 
several animals before killing one. 

[ agree that articles on the effects of 
certain guns are fine, but these ideal 
batteries for the average man—there is 
no such thing.—O. W. Kincaid, Kent, 


Ohio. 


Two Animals Sufficient? 


EDITOR FTER reading 

Outdoor Life: “River of No Re- 
turn” in a recent issue, 

I wish to protest. It was a fine article, 
| the sportsmen no doubt had a fine 
but the killing of 13 animals 

sn’t seem very sporting. Also, the 
cle said that a nanny goat was killed. 

n in Alaska, where goats are much 
plentiful than in the States, we 

t allow the killing of any females. 

v long do you think the animal pop- 
ion in that fine hunting region will 

if every sportsman goes in and gets 

hi limit of every species of game? I 
sucgest that a law be passed allowing 
killing of only two animals of all 
ies, instead of that many of each 
ies. After all, there is a limit to the 

ial population, but there seems to be 
limit to the number of sportsmen 
ing them.—Walter Handley, Anchor- 
Alaska. ; 
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MAYBE THAT'S 
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Hazard in Panning Gold 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OUR article “Why 

Not Hunt Gold” was 
very good, but as I’m 
an old miner, I would like to make one 
very important suggestion. You didn’t 
tell your readers that mercury is very 
poisonous, and that its fumes can easily 
be inhaled by the greenhorn, without 
being noticed.—_John Tukasko, Midpines, 
Cal. 


The .30/06 in West 


EDITOR RITING in a re- 
Outdoor Life: cent issue, Walter 

Pabst quotes meas say- 
ing, “the .30/06 cartridge is too small for 
Western big game.” I have always con- 
sidered the .30/06 a very good cartridge 
for sheep, goat, mule deer, and similar 
game up to 350 yd. but not for greater 
distances, as I have failed to find a single 
factory-loaded, hunting cartridge that 
would reliably expand its bullet from the 
.30/06 at more than 350 yd. I also con- 
sider it a good cartridge when used 
with the Peters 225-grain belted bullet 
for elk, if used by expert shots who place 
their bullets. On the other hand, I do 
not consider the .30/06 a good all-round 
elk rifle, for I have cut .30/06 bullets out 
of too many dead elk that had been lost 
to the hunter. Some traveled from day- 
light until dark with 220-grain bullets 
that entered the side just forward of the 
hip, and ranged forward but stopped in 
the paunch.—Elmer Keith, North Fork, 
Id. 


Depopulating Dog Towns 


EDITOR HE letter of George 
Outdoor Life: C. Cates about prai- 

rie dogs asks if anyone 
has beaten his record. On July 4, 1932, 
Fred Kienzle and I, both using the same 
rifle, a Marlin lever-action repeater, 
fitted with a 4X telescope, and shooting 
.22 Long Rifle hollow-point cartridges, 
killed more than 300 prairie dogs be- 
tween 2 and 6 p.m. while we were hunt- 
ing in a farmer’s pasture.—C. W. Lyon, 
Ellinwood, Kan. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


NE of your readers 

writes of killing 
67 prairie dogs in four 
hours and asks if anyone can beat that. 
My brother, W. C. Wilcox, of Redlands, 
Cal., on a recent trip to New Mexico, 
killed 209 one day before 1 o’clock, with 
a .22 rifle which was equipped with a tel- 


escope sight.—W. H. Wilcox, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

For More Ducks 
EDITOR HERE may be some 


Outdoor Life: changes advisable in 
the regulations, but the 
article “More Ducks to Hunt,” implies 
that there are plenty of ducks and that 
government regulations are too strin- 
gent. Judging by our experience in 
southern Wisconsin this year, the rules 
should be even more stringent until the 
ducks have had an opportunity to in- 
crease. One of the major reasons why 
we have such poor duck shooting is 
because so many hunters begin firing 









when the ducks are within a half block. 
One way to get more ducks is to restrict 
shooting drastically for a few years.— 
F. A. Wirt, Racine, Wis. 


AVE just read the 

article““More Ducks 
to Hunt” and would 
like to protest the duck laws as they 
now stand. The average duck hunter 
goes hunting only on Saturday. This 
means he has only four days out of 365 
to hunt (if it doesn’t rain those four 
days). 

It would seem that the present laws 
were made, not for the many but for the 
few. Do you think the average hunter 
is going to pay for stamps, etc., for not 
more than four days of shooting a year? 
The ordinary hunter doesn’t want more 
ducks than he can lug. But he does 
want an equal chance with others who 
can afford to spend more time hunting. 

Cut down the limit to five (if abso- 
lutely necessary), extend the season to 
two months of three days a week, and 
watch the duck fund and ducks increase. 
—C. R. Proctor, Lewiston, Me. 
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Speaks for Quail Hunters 


EDITOR AY I take a shot at 
Outdoor Life: Melvin Bossert, of 

Oakmont, Pa., on his 
letter urging that quail be protected? 
Why use the argument for not shooting 
quail that they are the enemy of the 
dread bean beetle? I doubt seriously if 
there is any game bird that is not the 
enemy of the farmer’s pests. I also say 
they all help themselves freely to the 
farmer’s grain in payment in full for the 
insects they destroy. 

From the way Mr. Bossert writes, he 
does not like quail shooting. I can’t un- 
derstand why Mr. Bossert says we can 
count on finding only a few dead quail 
without a dog. I always use a dog, but 
will wager him any reasonable amount 
I can recover 85 to 90 percent I kill with- 
out the help of a dog. If his territory is 
any thicker than our east Texas thickets 
where I hunt, I do not see how he can 
get through it.—C. B. Duitch, Grapeland, 
Tex. 


The State of Fishing 


THIS SOUTHERN 

CLIMATE SHO DOES 
TAKE THE FIGHT 
OUT OF YO-ALL! 







Y HOME is in Mis- 

sissippi, and I be- 
lieve my State can fur- 
nish more real sport than any state on 
the Gulf Coast. In the bayous, bass are 
plentiful and of a nice size, as are all 
kinds of pan fish. During the winter, 
weakfish enter the bayous, and trolling 
for them with an outboard motor is good 
sport. During the winter sheepshead 
come in from the sea. Three years ago, 
I saw a man and his wife get 97 bass 
while still-fishing in one spot. At the 
same time I caught 23 about a quarter 
of a mile above them.—O. R. Donahoo, 
Hollis, N. Y. 
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SNOW TRAIL TO THE CLOUDS 


Toiling up past the snow-burdened conifers on the wintry 
slope of Mount Hood, Oreg.— the skier’s ungrudging prelude 


to the swift, effortless descent that sets the spine a-tingle 
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Mrs. Ellinger poses smilingly with her two trophies of the Alaskan trip on which she was the first 
of the party to bring down a brown bear. Below is a view from the deck of the fishing boat Vigilant 


Charge of the 
BROWNIES | 


HEN Al Ellinger and Jim Simp- B 
son invited me to go along on a Y 


brown-bear hunt in Alaska, I 
jumped the chance. Ellinger, E L M E R K E | T H 
Mrs. Ellinger, Frank Mosteller, and I sailed 
from Seattle in April, meeting Simpson at 
Seldovia. Tom O’Dale and Doc Rising, the 
guides, and Ward Gay, the packer, also were 
waiting for us, and Ed Lovedahl had his 
rty-eight-foot fishing boat, the Vigilant, 
ded and ready to sail. With two dories 
lashed on deck, we headed out across Cook 
nlet about 9 o’clock one night early in May. 
xt morning we anchored off a rocky bluff 
the far side of the inlet, and went ashore. 
found a good site for our permanent 
p on the bluff. 

uring the next few days, we sighted sev- 
| bears but none of them, for one reason 
inother, appealed to us. When we did 
the trail of one that seemed promising, 
snow was too deep for us to get very far 
the back country. Once we took a dory 
t had a kicker and cruised along, going 
re every once in a while to look for 
. Cold, driving rain set in, and kept up 
days. We had to wear all the clothes we 
but the rain was clearing away the 

7, and that was a help. 
was the first to get his bear. We had 
1 in camp eleven days when six of us 
t up the Iniskin River. Soon Ed located 
‘esh track on the right bank of the 
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stream. Al and he started 
trailing through the snow 
that was still hip-deep. They 
found the bear bedded down 
in some alders about eighty 
yards ahead. Al gave it a 
300-grain slug from his .375 
Magnum double-barreled 
Webley & Scott, hitting it 
just back of the shoulders. 
The bear’s spine was bro- 
ken, but he dragged himself 
out of the bed, and Al gave 
him the other barrel through 
the base of the neck. Al 
reloaded, and drove a 270- 
grain slug into the lungs. 
The first slug, we found, had 
stopped under the skin back 
of the right shoulder, and 
had expanded perfectly. The 
bear measured eight feet, 
and had a beautiful head. 
The body had little guard 
hair but a splendid under- 
coat. 

During the next two days, 
we saw several bears but 
they were either sows with cubs or 
badly rubbed boars, so we struck camp. 
Frank decided to cross Cook Inlet with 
Tom and Ward, and go up to his lodge 
at Tustumena Lake on the off chance 
that he would find an exceptional big 
brownie, and to get some big blacks. 
We swung up the inlet into Chinitna 
Bay where we anchored under the lee 
of a mountain, and picked out a nice 
location in the timber for another shore 
camp. A storm had kicked up on the 
way north, and we had an exciting time 
getting things ashore. The next day 
was still stormy, so we did little hunt- 
ing. The following morning, however, 
was beautiful, and we all hunted hard 
the full day, but saw nothing except 
old bear tracks. Then the weather grew 
foul, and continued for five days, and 
hunting was out of the question. 

Finally, with a change in the tide, 
the wind abated somewhat, and we ran 
up Cook Inlet with the tide and an- 
chored in Snug Harbor. After getting 
a little sleep and a good breakfast, Al, 
Ed, Doc, and I went up the bay with 
the big dory and kicker for a scouting 
trip. We spotted plenty of bears, but 
either they were rubbed or we were 
kept from getting close to any of them 
by the tricky wind. 

After a good night’s rest, we took to 
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A hide and ahead 
make a200-pound 
burden for author 
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the dory, and went 
down the bay in the 
rain with the tide. 
This time we took 
Mrs. Ellinger along, 
as we were anxious 
for her to get a 
bear. We turned up 
a slough and an- 
chored the boat, 
then hunted the 
edge of the tide 
flats, seeing some sign. Finally we 
climbed a smali ridge. The wind became 
stronger and colder, and we were soon 
numb with cold. I spotted a big bear 
feeding two miles up the slough. We 
decided on a stalk, and lost no time go- 
ing after him. He was feeding, and, at 
that distance, it was impossible to tell 
whether he was black or brown. 

After a long heartbreaking stalk 
through knee-deep mud, we finally 
reached the point where he had been 
feeding, only to find him gone. I pro- 
posed that we sit down at the edge of 
the alders and wait, on the chance he 
might come back out, for the wind had 
been in our favor. Five minutes later I 
caught a glimpse of a big brownie com- 
ing down the mountain through the 
heavy alders. I gave Doc the glasses. 
He saw there were two bears instead of 
one. Soon they caught our scent, and 
one ran down to the edge of the tide 
flat, and looked around a tree at us from 
200 yards. The other disappeared in the 
alders, and, as he was the larger, we 
waited. Presently he came out on the 
tide flat, and started eating grass, the 
smaller one remaining in the edge of 
the alders. 

Doc told Mrs. Ellinger to shoot. Stung 
by the .375 slug, the bear flinched, and 
ran up the mountain in the heavy alders, 
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snapping at his shoulder where the slug 
had struck. Mrs. Ellinger gave him an- 
other. At this, the bear snorted, and 
started toward us again. Another slug 
struck his right shoulder and angled 
through the chest, and he soon went 
rolling down the slope. Then the smaller 
one ran out on the tide flat, and Mrs. 
Ellinger caught him through the flanks, 
spinning him around like a top. A sec- 
ond slug went through the chest broad- 
side, and this bear, too, went back in 
the alders. Mrs. Ellinger put four more 
bullets through him before he finally 
went down to stay. I have never seen 
a more delighted woman. 

I stepped the distance, and found it 
just 200 yards to the first bear, and 185 
to the second. The first one was a good- 
sized male with a skull of more than 
fifteen inches. He was rubbed in places, 
but still suitable for a nice head-and- 
shoulder mount. The other bear was a 
two-year-old female, with a beautifully 
furred head and neck, but the body had 
been rubbed down to the fine soft un- 
der wool. 


OTH bears had yellow-tipped hair, 

and to me looked more like grizzlies 
than brownies. They had certainly 
stood up under those heavy bullets. The 
big bear had three slugs in him. One 
had entered the left shoulder and lodged 
under the skin on the opposite side back 
of the shoulder, another had entered the 
right side and had not come out, and 
the third had entered the right shou'- 
der to lodge under the skin on the lett 
side. Only two of the six slugs that 
struck the smaller one stayed in the 
body, but we recovered two under the 
skin of the side opposite to the one they 
had entered. The chest and abdomina! 
cavities were badly shot up, soit was in- 
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Through Hip-Deep Snow, These Determined Hunters 
Find that Hardships Make Sport More Fascinating 


ssible to trace any of the bullets well. 

Mrs. Ellinger had certainly demon- 

rated that a woman can kill bear as 

ell as a man. She had sat there with 
her elbows on her knees, and shot as 
steadily as if she had been shooting 
it a tin can. 

We hunted hard the next few days, 
but it was so stormy we never got a 
real chance at a bear. We moved the 
Vigilant up the inlet, hoping for better 
luck. It was June, though, before we 
got a decent day. 


N JUNE 2, Doc, Al, Ed, and I went 

up river in the dory, taking along 

a tent and camp outfit. I stood on the 

seat of the dory and searched the moun- 

tains. About two miles upstream, I spot- 

ted an enormous solid-brown bear high 

on the right-bank slope. We put in to 
shore, anchored, and arranged signals. 

The boys and Al started up a snow- 
slide, intending to circle above the bear 
with the wind, and come at him from 
above. He was feeding back and forth 
in the little open places among the 
alders with which the steep mountain 
was covered. I set up the spotting 
‘scope so I could watch operations. The 
boys had not gone a quarter mile before 
I saw another bear about 400 yards 
from them but completely hidden from 
them. It was a long, hard climb, and, 
when they finally topped out above the 
bear, they could not see him on account 
of intervening alders. 

Then I saw still another bear come 
out into view. He was dark and rangy, 
and I took him for a three-year-old. 
He looked well-furred, but had a pe- 
culiar yellowish stripe running up each 
hind leg and across the top of the rump. 
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Cruising Alaskan Bays and Streams and Trailing 


The boys spotted him, and, 
though they saw my sig- 
nals, they mistook them to 
mean the big bear had left. 
They decided to kill the 
three-year-old. 

They worked out of sight, 
and, when I heard the first 
shot, followed by two more, 
I thought they had located 
the big bear, and swung 
the ’scope around, only to 
see the three-year-old com- 
ing down the mountain as 
if the devil was after him. 
I have never seen a bear 
go so fast or take such long jumps. 
When he came to the alders, he simply 
sailed out over the tops of those seven- 
foot alders like a big bird, with his head 
erect and feet all spread out. He went 
on down the mountain, and I saw no 
more of him. 

When the boys got back to the boat, 
we started the kicker, and continued on 
up the river, finally finding it so shal- 
low we had to kill the motor, wade, and 
drag the dory. We made camp under 
a waterfall that was more than 1,000 
feet high, pitching the tent in a hard, 
driving rain. 

It was still raining the second morn- 
ing, but we decided to hunt anyway. 
Ed cut a good, stout alder for each-of 
us, and we started wading up the 
stream, as the mountain was a hopeless 
tangle of alder and devil’s-club. The 






Our boat was left 
high and dry twice 
a day when the tide 
in the inlet ebbed 

















This bear's head was just small enough to go ina bushel basket 


stream was full of quicksand, but un- 
der most of it there was a layer of ice. 
It was laborious going. 

We finally came to a regular crossing, 
marked by myriad tracks and piles of 
last year’s droppings, and the fish heads 
left from the last salmon run. Here we 
decided to leave the stream. Soon after 
we entered the alders, we came upon 
the enormous track of a bear that 
seemed much heavier than any we had 
yet seen. Just then, however, the rain 
came down in torrents, and there was 
nothing for us to do but start the long, 
hard trip back to camp. 

As it was still raining next morning, 
we started back to the boat. On the 
way down, I was constantly on the look- 
out for bears. 

When we were a mile above the 
Vigilant, I (Continued on page 70) 





























The ranch phone was fine for talking 
to your wife. It worked only one way 


HE place where we parked 

the car was about 100 yards 

from the stream. The mea- 
dow that lay before us was thick with 
lush spring grass, and the water that 
gave it life was up around our ankles. 
The mosquitoes had not yet mobilized 
their full strength, though at every 
step they rose in thin columns like the 
smoke from a cabin chimney. They set- 
tled quickly on the back of every neck 
they saw, and dug in. 

I couldn’t tell whether tue stream 
would be right. Slogging across the 
meadow with the water rising over my 
shoes, I could only hope. Even though 
I had consulted all the experts in town 
about stream conditions; had spent an 
hour with Fred Dreher talking about 
run-offs and comparing annual snow- 
falls, and Fred had recommended this 
stream. Everybody knows he is one of 
the best, but even the best can guess 
wrong. 

And me with a brother on my hands. 
A brother whom I had not seen in 
seventeen years. A bass-fishing brother 
who had explored the White and the 
Ouachita and nearly all the other 
streams and bayous in Arkansas. A 
long, tall son-of-a-gun that wanted 
some dry-fly fishing! 

Suppose I had to fall back on the old 
““You-should-have-come-a-week- later” 
excuse, or the standard “She’s-a-mite- 
roily” one that goes with failures. It 
wasn’t a very pleasant thought, and I 
quickened the pace a little and, like 
whistling in the dark, said, “Boy, you 
are going to see fishing that is fishing.” 
Might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb, I thought. 

Mac was plugging along beside me, 
with his bass-fishing hat on his head. 
Different from a trout-fishing hat, that 
one was, with safety pins spaced at 
one-inch intervals around its band. 
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Points turned out- 
ward and upward so 
it was easy to re- 
move a bug or a 
spinner or whatever 
it took to teasea re- 
luctant bass. The 
hat held about as 
many lures as the 
main show case in a 
tackle store. AS a 
matter of fact, it 
was the damndest 
hat I ever saw on a 
trout fisherman. 

Mac had been skeptical of the little 
flies I had given him. Number 14’s they 
were, and I confess they looked pretty 
small when laid out beside a popper or 
a tin casting minnow. So did the rod I 
had loaned him. It weighed five ounces, 
and was nine feet long, and it felt like 
a wisp of straw when compared with 
the six-ten Mac was accustomed to. 

“We're going to fish for little ones, I 
guess,” Mac said as he felt out that rod 
with a couple of grass casts. ‘One of 
them Arkansas bass up at Horace’s 
place would sure bust this thing quick,” 
he added. 

As it turned out, I’d be willing to bet 
that no bass at Horace’s place or any- 
where else will ever break that rod. 
Mac fell in love with it—and took it 
home with him—and many an Arkansas 
bass will have a sore jaw before that 


The fish and the hat which 
held about as many lures as 
the cases in a tackle store 


Mac Had a Line 


When There's a Man to be Converted to 
the Dry Fly and the Trout Are Rising, 


You Can’t Leave Even if Duty Does Call 


By ED M. HUNTER 


rod cashes in its checks judgment day 

All this time we were plowing through 
the meadow, with Mac striding along 
beside me and sweeping the mosquitoes 
off of his neck with a hand about as 
big and just as practiced as mine, and 
more powerful. He developed his mus- 
cles climbing poles as a telephone line- 
man before he became a maintenance 
manager. 

As we crossed that meadow, I be- 
came a little fearful we'd find the 
stream flooded. A dry-fly fisherman’s 
flood is not to be confused with the 
levee-breaking things Mac knew in the 
South. If you want to know the distinc- 
tion, open a breach in a beaver dam 
some day, and let just two gallons of 
water down the stream. That will 
give you an idea of what a dry-fly nut 
means by a flood. 

There’s no question that Jupiter 
Pluvius has wrecked more dry-fly fish- 
ing than all the other gods put together 
—or humans either, for that matter, 
including wives and sweethearts. That 
was why I was noticing that the water 
was uncommonly deep in that meadow, 
and remembering how slick the road 
had been when we had turned out of 
the Poudre River Canyon the night be- 
fore. The car had acted like a sled as 
we came down past the lower end of 
Chambers Lake, and the crooked tracks 
of the car that had preceded us were 
running full of water, and the rain 
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ing down as if it would never quit. 
till, the Big Laramie watershed is 
first one to clear up in our part of 
country, and I hadn’t lost hope. 

‘ely the gods would vouchsafe me 

3s one chance. Surely they could not 
this lanky brother of mine go back 
Arkansas without taking at least 

» trout on a dry fly! 

When we finally got to the stream, I 

\ked at it fearfully, but took heart 

mediately when I saw that it was 

ar—clear as a stream should be. 
That was the first thing I saw, and the 
next thing was even better. It was a 
trout feeding on the surface. 

I didn’t waste a second, but waded 
nto the stream with Mac at my side. 

‘Now this is the way it is done,” I 
said, working out enough line to reach 
the spot where I had seen the fish. 

Right above where you see those bub- 
bles swinging out. There’s a trout ly- 
ing there. I'll cast above that spot. 
We're on the left-hand side of the 
stream, so I'll try to throw a right- 
hand loop in my line. I don’t like to 
have my leader float over the trout’s 
head.” 

‘“Hunh!” said Mac. 

“You see,” I countered, “trout are 
not like bass. You'll find them in a 
different kind of water for one thing. 
Like that place there, where I am going 
to cast. You wouldn’t look for a bass 
there. Watch, now!” I let the line 
shoot out through the guides with the 
swift-starting impulse that sometimes 
makes the belly travel faster than the 
fly and thus produces the right-hand 
loop. It is a kind of sloppy cast that I 
am not over fond of making, perhaps 
because I am not any too good at it, as 
this one proved. It was a rank failure. 

“Hunh!” said Mac again, as he 
watched the fly bobbing along, away 
out of the trout’s alley, with yards of 
line floating on the surface like the 
scrawl of a crazy penman. 

“That was my fault,” I said. 
me try again.” 

This time the loop fell true, and the 
fly settled gently, and floated over the 
trout’s nose, cocked and primed like a 
manikin showing off a sable coat. The 
trout—well, that brownie was a credit 
to the State of Colorado. He took it 
hard and swiftly, and, when he felt the 
restraint of the line, he leaped. Leaped 

brownies seldom do. Like a rain- 

w—once, twice, and then again. 

‘Holy Moses and General Jackson!” 
lac said. “Lemme cast!” 





“Let 


AC’S first cast was a lot better 
than some I have seen. After all, 
had been used to tucking a floating 
re up under the bushes where the big 
ss lie, and he wasn’t any stranger to 
that part of it. He ticked the water on 
back cast to be sure, but I couldn’t 
me him for that. After all, he was 
d to a longer rod. Of course, I ex- 
Lined to him that ticking makes a dry 
look about as attractive as a blonde 
) has been caught in the rain. But I 
n’t censure him. I allowed for the 
itness of the rod, and the smaller fly, 
Mac’s being a little overanxious. 
any rate, it was not until the third 
that he got his strike. 
‘here was the fly, floating down a 
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Taking his bass-fishing brother out into the stream, the author shows how a dry fly is cast 


little riffle, half-submerged I will admit. 
There was too much slack in the line, 
too. 

There is something about the way a 
dry floats down a stream that gets a 
man keyed up. Like the little ball roll- 
ing around the rim of a roulette wheel. 
Except that, on the roulette wheel, you 
know the little ball is going to drop 
into some slot sooner or later, and you 
get a little warning when the ball be- 
gins to slow up. With a dry fly you 
can only hope. And you get no warn- 
ing; you never know when the fly will 
disappear. 

That’s the way it was with Mac’s 
third cast. It came floating along with- 
out any drag, free as the air. I wouldn’t 
say he cast it without drag purposely, 
but there it was. Floating in the right 
alley, and cocked. The trout that took 
that fly must have been chairman of 
the reception committee, judging by the 
way he came from the bottom. His en- 
thusiasm carried him clear of the water 


with inches to spare, and the feathers 
were buried deep in his mouth. It was 
the instinct of an experienced fisher- 
man that set the hook and turned him 
over in mid-air. 

True enough, it wasn’t a big fish— 
maybe eleven inches long if he had 
been stretched good and tight. But 
even an eleven-incher can walk the 
dog when he is hooked on a dry fly in 
a swift-running stream. And, if the 
man who hooks him happens to have 
too much slack floating on the water, 
he is likely to get himself into some 
pretty awkward positions before the 
trout slides into the net. 

I can imagine how old King Midas 
must have felt when he showed the 
visiting firemen how he could turn 
things to gold; and I know how it feels 
to fill a straight flush with a one-card 
draw. But those things do not com- 
pare with the business of hitting a 
trout stream on the nose for a brother 
who comes all (Continued on page 52) 
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Marvin with the head and 
pelt of his goat. He got 
first shot at the elusive 
animals, and made it good 
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On its first attempt to 
reach Goat Peak, the 
party struggled through 
muskegs like this, only 
to be turned back later 


+o 


ay OATS ?” Old Joe re- 

peated. ‘‘Sure, 

there are plenty 

over in the Gold 

Range. See that big, bald hump 

to the right of the black canyon? 
Why, I named it Goat Peak.” 

Chance had led us to the 
weather-beaten little cabin on the 
plateau which rises eastward from 
the North Thompson Valley, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Guided by a thread 
of smoke, we had come upon the 
veteran trapper, known to the 
scattered settlers as Old Joe. His 
reply to our query was abrupt, 
but it gave us enough incentive to 
penetrate the Gold Range, which 
lifted frosty shoulders beyond 
Tumtum Valley. For it was only 
on a hunch that Jack, Marvin, and 
I had come here seeking mountain 
goats. 

With our prospective route 
blazed by the words of the trap- 
per, we planned our hunt. Green 
spruce trimmings crackled loudly 


een ss .. , 
Beyond Tumtum Lake, down in the valley, rose the rugged Gold Range peaks 


in our open fire, and we lounged com- 
fortably on sleeping bags spread be- 
neath the stars. In conversation, it all 
looked simple. There was a trapline 
trail which would take us from Old 
Joe’s cabin to Tumtum Lake; then we 
would work along the shore to the head 
of the lake where there seemed to be 
considerable meadow land. At this 
point, we intended to cross the valley 
to the mouth of Cedar Canyon, where, it 
seemed likely, a permanent camp would 
place us within easy striking distance of 
Goat Peak. 

Morning found our two pack horses 
winding down the slope. Escarpments 
and steep slides made progress difficult 
for the animals, and it was late after- 
noon when we reached the lesser slopes 
of the mountain. We were in a dark 
semi-swamp of giant cedars, many of 
which had fallen, mossy and decayed, to 
bar our progress. In addition, each hol- 
low was a bog of black mud and humus. 
Night came, but still we had not reached 
the valley flat; so our camp was damp 
and cheerless. 
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rhe sky was overcast next morning, 

i, even with a compass, we were con- 

ed by the dense forest and oddly roll- 

, terrain. Around noon we reached 

west shore of Tumtum Lake about 

ee miles from the lake’s head. From 
heights, the lake appeared to have 
each, but now it resolved into a shore 
slippery, round bowlders between 

ir and fourteen inches in diameter. 
1ien, to make things worse, every fifty 
feet or less a windfall extended into the 
iter. Slowly we went on, chopping 
iway such barriers as the horses 
uldn’t pass. At last the shore route 
ecame impassable, and, with misgiv- 
ings, we plunged back into the swamp. 

Never were circus horses called upon 
to do more acrobatics than Baldy and 
Fanny, as they jumped, climbed, and 
struggled over the prostrate giants, 
through black bogs, and up steep, cam- 
ouflaged rises where a hoof hold was 
1 lucky break. The sun was gone before 
we reached the true beach of white sand 
at the head of Tumtum. 

It had taken us two days to come 
from a point on the westerly plateau 
which we could still see even in the wan- 
ing light. But, with a night’s rest, we 
were eager to push ahead. 

Our route now led through scattered 
vegetation into open country, just as 
we had expected, but soon 
we were half wading 
through a spongy muskeg. 
Coarse grass grew in the 
water, and the higher, 
mossy areas were alive 
with wild cranberries. 

We had almost reached a 
little patch of timber on 
firm ground when Baldy 
floundered and went leg- 
deep into the bog. A few 
seconds later, the mare was 
equally helpless. Hastily 
we unpacked the heaving 


The author with his goat. 
Below, one glimpse of the 
tangled and swampy forest 
that made going difficult 
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For Men Who Have Their Hearts Set on Bringing Back the 


Elusive Mountain Billy, Impenetrable Woods and Bogs Add 


Zest to the Kill and Flavor to the Memory of the Hunt 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


animals, and assisted them back to safe 
footing. Then Jack hustled them to the 
shore of Tumtum. 

Slowly, and by numerous trips, we 
toted our grub and equipment back to 
the beach, a distance of about one mile. 
On the final trip I sank knee-deep into 
a soft spot and, as Marvin put it, had 
to be unpacked “like the other horses.” 

We took time out to investigate our 
position in this peculiarly inaccessible 
valley. It didn’t take long to discover 
that the strip of beach was the only 
solid area in the vicinity, so we decided 
to make a permanent camp on the lake 
shore. Jack estimated that, in a straight 
line, the base of Goat Peak was no more 
than three miles distant. 

“Without the horses,” he added, “we 






























ought to make it in a little more than 
an hour. Then we can work up one of 
the short canyons to timber line.” 

Once again everything was figured 
out to our satisfaction. Here Marvin 
noticed some white patches on the east- 
erly range and exploded with a Coman- 
che yip. We all agreed that the objects 
were moving slowly along the rocky 
wall. And, to me, the very sight of big 
game is as stimulating as hot tea 
charged with rum. 

During the night, however, storm 
clouds rolled over the valley, and in the 
morning the peaks were hidden. De- 
spite this, we sallied forth gaily. It was 
slow plugging across the muskeg, but 
nothing compared with the struggle we 
had in the alder thickets that flanked 
a river on either side. This vegetation 
was about ten feet high and a veritable 
jungle. It required fully an 
hour to travel less than 
half a mile, and then we 
were on the ice-fringed 
shore of a swift river, to 
find the water over our 
heads in most places. Up- 
stream we hiked, in search 
of a shallow riffle or, bet- 
ter still, a log jam. 

After about two miles 
of wandering, we found a 
place where it seemed we 
might cross without swim- 
ming. Here some logs had 
piled up, and, by crude en- 
gineering, we finally threw 
together an insecure bridge, 
and crawled over it. 

On the opposite bank, 
we faced still more tangles 
of alder and, higher up, 
vast areas of devil’s-club. 
It was raining, but we started 
stubbornly up an unnamed can- 
yon. Finally we were hopelessly blocked 
by a sheer granite wall. There was 
nothing to do but turn back. 

Cedar Canyon, we now recognized, 
was our only practical route to the back 
country. This meant a back-packing 
excursion of several days. In darkness, 
we plowed through the shore ice and all 
but swam across, crashing without 
light through the alder jungles’ and 
into camp. 

During the night a cold, steady rain 
set in, and morning saw the crest of the 
Gold Range still smothered in cloud 
banks. Marvin suggested building a 
raft from the scattered conifers back of 
the beach. Then we could pole across 
the lake to a point where a rock slide 
came almost to the water’s edge. 

By nightfall, a crude, but serviceable, 
float rode the quiet water before our 
camp. Dawn brought freezing temper- 
atures and a promise of snow. Our 
craft was none (Continued on page 75) 
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OOKING for something that’s the last 
whisper in thrill-packed sport, are 
you? Something that really puts 
your craft, your patience, and your 

skill to the test, that gives the hunted at 
least a fifty-fifty break with the hunter? 

Then get yourself a good, sturdy long 
bow that will pull from fifty to seventy 
pounds, spend a few hours or a few 
weeks on the target range, and then go 
after white-tailed deer in a region that 
has plenty of deer and plenty of cover. 
If you don’t believe that’s sound advice, 
ask any one of about 200 Michigan 
long-bow men who had their first 
special archery season on deer last 
November. 
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Archers at Camp Sherwood leaving the mess hall for an afternoon's hunting. Not a deer was killed here 
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William Van Vorst kneels beside his dead buck to extract the arrow which did 
the work. He was the first of the 200 hunting archers to bring down his deer 
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Michigan turned over two 
counties to the bow-and-ar- 
row hunters. A State law, 
passed in 1937, opened Ne- 
waygo and lIosco counties, 
both rated among the best 
deer areas in the Lower Pen- 
insula, to hunting with the 
bow. Up to that time, a few 
archers had hunted deer with the long 
bow in Michigan during the regular 
open season, and a few had killed deer. 

As long ago as 1927, I went north 
with Frank Mosher, a crack archer from 
Grand Rapids, who carried a yew bow. 
I stuck to the rifle. Neither of us had a 
shot at a deer, but Frank did turn up 
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A Detroit hunter draws an arrow. The number of shafts 
in the quiver can hardly be taken to indicate optimism 


a few hours of top-flight sport with his 
steel broadheads on snowshoe rabbits 

After that, Blaney Park, a big hunt- 
ing-and-fishing resort in the Upper 
Peninsula, set aside a reserve of several 
thousand acres, open only to bow-and- 
arrow hunting. That became a mecca 
for a handful of archers, and it was 
there the first deer killed in 
the State by the long bow 
was bagged. 

But the archers wanted a 
chance to hunt deer on somé 
public tract in the State with- 
out having to meet competi 
tion from thousands of fire 
arm hunters. They wanted t 
be able to still hunt without! 
the risk of getting a copper 
jacketed slug through thei 
hides. They wanted a crac! 
at a deer that hadn’t bee! 
scared witless by a broadsid: 
of .25/20’s and .348’s, with 
few loads of buckshot throw! 
in. 

They got their heads tc 
gether, and made a drive 
Not on the deer, but on th 
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With a Special Season All 
to Themselves, Michigan 


4unters Find a Primitive 





Sport as Exciting as Ever 


By BS 
HENRY F. BURGESS 
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A Newaygo County conservation officer inspects 
archery equipment at one of the camps. At left, 
a typical group of steelheaded, hunting arrows 

















The result was the 


State legislature. 
new game act, throwing open two of 
the State’s choice deer counties to long- 
bow hunting from November 1 to No- 
vember 14, the night before the rifle- 
men took to the runways. 

The law provided that any hunter 
buying a bow-and-arrow license was 
prohibited from buying the regular 
deer license, whether or not he had 
killed a deer with his bow. In other 
words, if you wanted to hunt as an 
archer, you paid your money and took 
your chances on getting venison. 

But that was all right with the long- 
bow boys. Close to 200 of them. stepped 
up to the line, laid down $2.25 for an 
archery license, strung up their bows, 
whetted a quiver full of broadheads, 
and got ready to revert to long-whisk- 
ered Robin Hoods. 


HERE was a little outcry from the 
regular deer hunters—who now 
number almost 150,000 a year in Mich- 
igan—but it never gained much volume. 
A few of the boys who tote .30/30’s ob- 
jected to turning a lot of archers loose 
the woods just before the gunning 
ison. But, for the most part, the rifle- 
n realized that the kill by the bow 
n would be negligible. 
The archers set up two big camps. 
e on the upper waters of the White 
ver in Newaygo County, the other at 
ocation known as the Rollways on 
Au Sable river in Iosco. Not all the 
hers stayed at these camps. Some 
nt to farmhouses, private camps, or 
er places. 
‘he roster of the two camps read like 
Who’s Who in Michigan Archery.” 
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Bill Loomis, of Newaygo, holder of the 
State title, was on hand in his home 
county. Don Hootman, of East Lansing, 
president of the Michigan Archers As- 
sociation, camped in real deer-hunting 
style, in a tent with a group of friends. 
Five of the hunters had killed deer in 
previous seasons with the bow. 

The bows used varied from forty 
pounds to eighty, with fifty to sixty a 
fair average. Osage was in the lead 
with yew a close second. Here and 
there somebody forswore tradition and 
turned to steel. Barbless broadheads 
held first place in the quivers, with 
barbed points close second. 

Long before dawn the 
first morning of the 
season, the archers 
were scattered through 
the woods and on the 
runways. Michigan has 
seen a lot of deer hunt- 
ing these last hundred 
years or so, but none 
so ghostly as this. 

The regular season 
opens like the bom- 
bardment of a fortified 
town. There’s rifle fire 
and shotgun fire from 
the crack of dawn until 
dusk. 

But bow-and-arrow 
hunting was different. 
Though there were close 
to 200 hunters in the 
woods, you never would 
have guessed it. The 
swamps stayed silent. 
I doubt that the deer 
had any notion they 









Van Vorst tests an arrow similar 
to the one which bagged his buck 
during the long-bow deer season 


were being hunted amid such silence. 

Bowmen came back to the camps, 
and told of seeing as many as a dozen 
deer in a forenoon. But sceing them 
and getting within arrow range were 
two entirely different matters. 

The hunters kept cn seeing deer. A 
few got near enough to legal bucks to 
release arrows. Two or three reported 
hits, but they came back to camp 
empty-handed. 

The number of bucks killed the first 
five days was zero, somewhat to the 
chagrin of the bowmen. But they 
plugged along, and hunted from dawn 
to dusk. At last one man scored. 

That man was William Van Vorst. 

A beginner, Van Vorst. His first year 
in the deer woods with a long bow, and 
he could count on the fingers of one 
hand all the rounds he had ever shot on 
the target range. But he had shot deer 
with a rifle, and he had done some 
shooting as a roving 
archer. 

He went up to the 
Biteley district of Ne- 
waygo County carry- 
ing two bows, both of 
his own making. One 
was an Osage with a 
pull of fifty-five pounds, 
the other a sixty-pound 
yew. In the woods, 
however, the yew turned 
temperamental, went 
up to full seventy the 
first cold morning. In 
spite of that, Van Vorst 
decided it was the bet- 
ter weapon for deer. 

It took 100 deer to 
give him his chance. 
That will give you a 
hazy idea about the 
percentages in this bow- 
and-arrow racket when 
it comes to hunt- (Con- 
tinued on page 91) 
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ALVIN 
LINDEN 
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HEN the aphorism, “If a 

man build a better mouse 

trap than his neighbor, the 

world will beat a path to 
his door,” was coined, the man respon- 
sible for it couldn't possibly have had 
Alvin Linden in mind. Linden doesn’t 
make mouse traps. He makes stocks 
for rifles—stocks as fine as can be ob- 
tained anywhere in the world, and, in 
spite of the fact that he lives away 
from the railroad near the tiny village 
of Bryant in the backwoods of Wis- 
consin, he is known and spoken of with 
awed respect wherever lovers of beau- 
tiful firearms gather. 

Slowly, laboriously, lovingly he has 
carved stocks out of fine American and 
imported-walnut blanks for customers 
in forty-four states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Mexico. Rifles stocked by this 
backwoods artist have shot Kodiak 
brown bears, moose, and Dall sheep in 
Alaska; javelinas, antelopes, and des- 
ert bighorns in Mexico; deer all over 
the United States; lions, antelopes, 
and buffaloes in Africa; and tigers and 
gaurs in India. The list of Linden’s 
customers reads like a “Who's Who” 
of the hunting and target-shooting élite. 

Linden never advertises, but he has 
more work than he can do—and always 
will have. Let a lover of fine rifles 
see a specimen of Linden’s work, and 
his eyes shine with a strange light. 

“Let me see that rifle?” he’ll ask. 
“Who stocked it? Linden? The devil 
you say. I’ve heard of him, but this is 
the first Linden rifle I’ve ever seen.” 
And presently another gun nut is doing 
without lunches, walking to work, and 
corresponding with Alvin Linden about 
a stock for his pet rifle. 

But beauty is as beauty does. Many 
sportsmen have had fine stocks, made 
of fancy, imported woods, put on their 
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Because the man for whom it was made thought this Springfield Sporter 
was not quite so good as it might be, Linden cheerfully restocked it without 
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GUNSTOCKER 


rifles, only to discover that the pre- 
cious accuracy has been lost from care- 
less bedding and slipshod work on the 
inside where it does not show. But 
Linden-stocked rifles are as good as 
they look. Working slowly and care- 
fully, like a medieval craftsman, Lin- 
den puts more time and care on the 
insides of one of his stocks than he 
does on the outside. 

I have but one Linden-stocked rifle. 
It is a powerful .35 caliber weapon 
with more than 4,000 
foot-pounds of energy 
and a blow that would 
make a grizzly bear 
wilt in its tracks. Yet 
it is the most accurate 
weapon I own—so ac- 
curate I’m afraid to 
tell what small groups 
I shoot with it, lest I 
be considered a man 
given to falsifying. 
What is more, it is so 
closely and accurately 
bedded that it will 
throw bullets weighing 
from 220 to 275 grains, 
and traveling at ve- 
locities from 2,450 to 
2,800, almost into the 
same hole at 100 yards. 

And yet this instru- 
ment of destruction is 
abeautifulthing. Wood 
is fitted to metal so 
closely as to be almost 
water-tight, and there 
is not a flaw in the 
workmanship. The 
checkering is sharp, 
clean, fine, and the fore- 
end tip looks as if it 
had grown with the 
wood in the Caucasus 
Mountains. The silver 
name-plate is absolute- 
ly flush with the stock, 
and beautifully shaped 
and designed. A man 
could get a pretty fair 





cost. Above is a bird's-eye view of the same action and beautiful stock 
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secondhand car for what it cost me, 
but I’ve never regretted the purchas 

Customer satisfaction is about the 
only thing which really counts with the 
little backwoods gunstocker. If you're 
happy with the gun he has turned out 
for you, he is tickled; if you find some- 
thing that doesn’t please you, he'll 
make you another with no questions 
asked. 

Once he stocked a rifle for the daugh- 
ter of a famous artist. The artist didn't 





Swinging a hatchet with an accuracy that has yet to spoil on: 
stock, Linden roughly shapes a $50 blank of Circassian walnut 
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A view of a Linden stock 
showing the unusual care 
he gives to small details 


know much about 
guns, but he did 
have some ideas 
about art. Before 
Linden went to work, the artist decided 
that the conventional cheek piece de- 
stroyed the beauty of the lines. So 
Linden designed him another—a shape 
of cheek piece that has since become 
famous, by the way. Nor did the artist 
like the conventional checkering pat- 
tern. Again Linden came through with 
a Satisfactory design. Finally the stock 
was finished, but, when the artist got 
the rifle, he decided he didn’t like the 
Shape of the name plate he had de- 
signed. So Linden made him another 
stock. 

But, just before he shipped it, he de- 

led that, because of the character of 


Special English ‘scope-sighted target rifle with a 
stock made by Linden, who also remodeled the lever 


the grain in the wood, it would be wise 
to run recoil bolts through, and cover 
them with ivory. But the artist didn’t 
like the ivory, and said so. So Linden 
made yet another stock. The artist de- 
clared it a beautiful work of art, the 
daughter was delighted, and Linden had 
another satisfied customer. He had lost 
considerable money, as the Circassian- 
walnut blanks he used cost in the rough 
about $25, each, and he had spent a 
great many hours of painstaking labor. 
But he did have a satisfied customer 
who was also a friend and a booster. 
Many custom gunstockers inlet and 
shape their stocks on a copying lathe. 
By the use of machinery, inletting, 
which takes at least two long days of 
hand labor, can be accomplished in a 
few minutes. However, machine-in- 


letted stocks are not equal in accuracy 
and precision to those inletted by hand. 
As a consequence, Linden will not listen 





In a modest shop far off the beaten track, a man who has become 


cn artist in woodworking makes superlatively fine stocks that 


cre eagerly sought by target and game shots all over the world 


By JACK O'CONNOR 
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TOUCHES THAT MAKE 
GUNS ATTRACTIVE 


Checkering a stock after it 
has been shaped to fit the 
action perfectly. Linden 
refuses to use borders. He 
says they cover up careless 
work. Below, the shack near 
Bryant, Wis., where Linden 
turns out his famous stocks 








to those who say he ought to get him- 
self an inletting-and-shaping machine. 
When he is bedding a stock, he gets so 
covered with the Prussian blue he uses 
to determine the fit that he looks like a 
man nine days drowned. He sweats and 
mutters beneath his breath, and misses 
his meals, but he always emerges with 
stocks that fit the metal parts as if 
they were molded, and, when the rifle is 
assembled, it is as accurate as its bar- 
rel weight and caliber will permit. 

A slow and careful worker when care 
is needed, Linden works swiftly when 
he is doing the rough shaping on the 
outside of a stock. Many a visitor, who 
has come to sit at the feet of the master 
in his humble shop, has almost died of 
heart failure to see him pick up a 
hatchet and start hewing away at a 
$50 Circassian walnut blank as if it 
were so much cordwood. But he is as 
sure with that hatchet as a sculptor 
working with hammer and chisel on a 
piece of fine Italian marble. In spite of 
his seeming recklessness, he has yet to 
take a false swing. Care where care is 
needed—-speed on what is non-essential. 
That is Linden’s motto. Often he has 
spent as much as six ten-hour days do- 
ing an especially fine and intricate job 
of checkering. 

The man can’t make money that 
way, you say? Of course he can’t, and 
he knows it; but he long ago decided 
that the world is full of other things 
besides money. 

Alvin Linden was born a Swede in 
1886, and, if his father, a skilled wood- 
worker and boat builder, hadn’t decided 
to try the new country, he might have 
remained one. (Continued on page 100) 
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Lao Wong, chief guide on many hunts 


ZAR rode like a shadow over the 

simple village folk of San Miao. 

Three times in ten days the killers 

had taken their prey in the night, 
and now no one dared move from his 
own doorway after dark. 

First, a woman who had gone out to 
look for her cow never came back. Sev- 
eral days later some bush cutters found 
her mangled body on a hillside. Then a 
lad who had started down the river path 
at twilight had never been seen again. 
And a priest, who left the village to re- 
turn to his temple on the hillside, had 
been torn to pieces by the murderous 
beasts. 

Lao Wong had come up the mountain 
to ask my help. We had been on many 
a grand hunt near the Kuling range 
with Wong as my chief guide. 

I was ready to believe the story he 
told of the devastation at San Miao, for 
I knew all too well what terrible things 
a pair of black leopards of the Kuling 
range could do. My very first sight of 
one had filled me with fear and respect. 
Near the Kuling summer colony on the 
Yangtze between Nanking and Han- 
kow I had been watching birds through 
field glasses, and had picked up a move- 
ment near a great, flat rock. Focusing 
on the movement, I saw two good-sized 
leopard cubs frolicking in the open, and 
the largest leopard I had ever seen lay 
in the sun on top of the rock. The 
mother’s body was not only long and 
supple, but heavier and more powerful 
than that of an ordinary leopard. 

These cats are the Asiatic black leop- 
ard, which is not a distinct race of its 
species, but merely a black, or “melan- 
istic,” variety. The small, black spots 
on this leopard cannot be discerned in 
some lights, but in favorable light they 
stand out distinctly enough to be clearly 
defined. 

So, when Lao Wong came to me, I 
knew pretty well what he was talking 
about. For one reason or another, I had 
never actually hunted black leopards. 
One reason was that they are extremely 
difficult to capture, and require a lot of 
patient work and special equipment. 
But I found it hard to refuse Wong, for 
he had often boasted to others of my 
shooting ability. Before I agreed, 
though, I wanted to talk it over with my 
friend, Dr. Edwards. I told Lao Wong 
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Two White Hunters Dare to Go Where Yellow Men Fear 





to Tread, and, at the Risk of Their Own Lives, Bring 
Peace to a Native Village Terrorized by Vicious Cats 


By F. D. DUNCAN 


to smoke a pipe and wait till I got back. 

Doc looked at me a moment. “So you 
want us to go down and get clawed by 
one of those black devils, do you?” 
Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added, “‘And so do I!” 

The next morning, Doc and I, with 
Lao Wong in charge of our equipment, 
started down the mountain trail to San 
Miao. Those who knew the nature of 
our enterprise shook their heads gloom- 
ily. They had never heard of anyone’s 
coping successfully with the black kill- 
ers. While there are a great many leop- 
ards in that vicinity, only occasionally 
a pair of them get the blood taste and 


With a wild scream, he dropped that load of brush, 
and leaped forward, just as two great black bodies 
hurtled through the air to land where he had been 





become really killers. But, when they 
do, they often wipe out a small village 
completely—killing so many of the vil- 
lagers that the rest flee to other parts 
The Chinese won't even attempt to stop 
their ravages. 

Doc and I were not underestimating 
the danger of our enterprise or the wari- 
ness and ferocity of the quarry. We 
were fully aware that we would need 
all our skill and alertness, but we were 
eager to pit our wits against these black 
devils. 

Two things were decidedly in our fa- 
vor. We knew that these leopards rare- 
ly if ever attack a person in daylight, 
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ess cornered. By making our prepa- 

tions in broad daylight, and using 

ish lights from some well-protected 
place at night, we hoped to place the 

ivantage on our side. We both carried 
rifles that had been proved in many an 
encounter. 

As soon as we entered San Miao, a 
throng of curious natives followed us 
ibout. Lao Wong had told them so 
much about our trips and our prowess 
that they gladly welcomed us. They 


could hope, though they didn’t actually 


believe, that we would put an end to the 
raids of the killer leopards. 
We spent the first day studying the 


country. The hillsides round about fur- 
nished ideal cover for the beasts. These 


slopes were covered with a rank under- 


brush, which in places was so tangled 
with great thorn vines that passage 
through them was impossible. After 
due study, we set our trap. 


A quarter mile up a steep-sided, nar- 


row valley, lived a hardy farmer who 
had dared to build his house away from 
the others, because the fields there were 
fertile. Leopards often visited his place 
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in Dragon Land 


at night. Once or twice they had torn 
their way into the stout stockade in 
which he kept his cow and pig, and had 
taken an animal. This looked like a 
good place for us to make our first try 
for the beasts. 

Selecting an open place which would 
give us a full view from the platform 
we built in a clump of heavy trees, we 
staked out a live dog for bait, and pre- 
pared to watch through the night. At 
sunset, the natives who had helped and 
watched us during the day hastened off 
toward the village. Not even the hired 
beaters, who had been engaged to help 
us, would spend the night with us on 
that platform in the open. Probably Lao 
Wong would have stayed if I insisted, 
but, when I told him he could go, the 
look of relief on his face was comical. 

As dusk began to gather, the panic 
of that lone, staked dog, was pathetic. 
He did not have to be told that one of 
the choicest morsels for a leopard of 
central China is dog meat. As an added 
attraction, we had killed a hen and scat- 
tered the blood and parts of the carcass 
about. In the growing darkness, Doc 





and I lay on taat hard platform with 
creepy thrills running up and down our 
backs as we waited for something to 
happen. When it did, it was quite dif- 
ferent from what we had expected. 
Every little while, the bushes would 
move, as bushes do out in the wilder- 
ness at night. 


FTER a long wait, with the dog 
A striving harder and harder to get 
loose, and our nerves growing taut, we 
heard the dog start thrashing about in 
sudden frenzy, then fall quiet. Flashing 
on a light, we discovered with conster- 
nation that, in spite of all the care with 
which he had been tied, our bait had at 
last got free, and was tearing down the 
trail as though the leopard was already 
at his heels. 

There was nothing left to do but to 
follow the dog back to the village, pray- 
ing every step of the way that the bulbs 
of our flash lights would not burn out, 
and that the batteries would not play 
out before we reached the end of that 
hair-raising trip. 

The next day we spent studying an- 























other sort of strategy. Ranging over 
the surrounding hills, with local natives 
to guide us, we attempted to find the 
place where the two killers were most 
likely to make their regular abode. If 
we could find where our quarry was 
likely to be in the daytime and could 
select suitable points from which to 
watch, we intended to put as many 
beaters in the cover as we could mus- 
ter. We hoped that these, with two well- 
trained dogs we had brought with us, 
might drive the game into the open, and 
give us a chance for a kill. 


E STARTED for town just before 
WA onome tired and not too hopeful, 
for the country we had seen was ex- 
tremely difficult. We never suspected 
that fate would place right in our hands 
just the opportunity we wanted. 

Walking a bit behind the natives, Doc 
and I came to the edge of the village 
street. Some strange urge prompted us 
to turn and look back along the path we 
had come. A young brush cutter came 
into sight a few rods up the path. He 
was hurrying to get home before the 
shadows grew deeper. Probably the keen 
eyes of the lad, accustomed to the brush 
and the hills, caught a glimpse of the 
killers before they leaped. With a wild 
scream, he dropped his load of brush and 
leaped forward, just as two great black 
bodies hurtled through the air directly 
for the place where he had been. 


The natives kicked the body and spat 
on it. A daughter of the slain woman 
sat by the killer, mourning silently 
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Doc and I jumped to the extreme edge 
of the path, so that the fleeing coolie 
would not be between us and our mark. 
Almost as one gun, the two rifles roared 
out in the evening quietness. By chance, 
we had concentrated our fire on the 
same animal, which reared up with a 
terrible scream, and started for the flee- 
ing coolie while the other leaped into 
the bushes and disappeared. Again the 
two guns rang out, and again the black 
demon rolled over and over, but in a 
second it was up and coming on again. 
This time it was not too steady on its 
feet, but gasped, and gnashed its fangs. 

The coolie was almost exhausted with 
fear and fright, but instinct kept his 
legs driving ahead. Much more quickly 
than it takes to tell it, our rifle levers 
worked again, and we got in two more 
shots. This time I caught full view of 
the side of the great cat’s head, and my 
bullet entered the ear, and smashed the 
brain to bits. He dropped to the ground, 
shuddered a little, and then lay still. 

The crash of the guns had brought 
the villagers running to the street, and 
now they surrounded us, jabbering and 
shouting. The exhausted coolie fell at 
our feet, sobbing his thanks. 

As soon as the natives had quieted 
enough to understand orders, we asked 
for two or three large torches. With 
these lighting the way in the rapidly 
falling dusk, a half dozen natives 
dragged the fallen beast into the court 





of the inn, where an awe-struck gro. 
gathered around him. 

It was a beautiful specimen, larg 
and powerful, with feet as broad as 
man’s hand and armored with terrif 
claws. In the jaws were two-inch fang 
that gleamed white as ivory. The n 
tives gathered around, and kicked ar 
spat on the body and cursed it by turn 
thus expressing their fear, hatred, a1 
feeling of triumph. A daughter of tl 
woman recently killed came and sat bs 
side the dead killer, rocking herself t 
and fro in mourning. 

Next morning we held a council « 
war. Lao Wong and all his friends f¢« 
sure that the mate of the animal kill 
would not reappear in the neighborho« 
for some time, yet they were confider 
she would come back again in abou 
ten days. Then Lao Wong added th 
native expression, “Ho puh loh!” whic! 
I interpreted as a prophecy of h 
enemy’s downfall. 

Neither Doc nor I could stay in Sar 
Miao ten days. We had other things t 
do. Yet, having bagged the first leo; 
ard, we hated to forgo another effo: 
to capture the mate. So we decided t 
go home, and return after ten days. 

At the time appointed, Lao Wong 
came to escort us to San Miao, an 
again we set out with a thrill of .ex 
pectation. The old guide had spent 
lot of time studying the country aroun 
the village, and (Continued on page 53 
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By DON McCARTHY 


AME for me any fish that will 
dash 100 yards without a pause 
for breath; that will then turn 
and race toward you so fast 

you cannot take in line quickly enough; 
that weighs only six or seven pounds, 
yet will fight until it is literally dead on 


its fins! It isn’t salmon, trout, muskie, 


lack bass, tuna, sailfish, or tarpon, 
though these are grand fish, every one. 
Each of them, when measured by the 
famous “inch for inch and pound for 
pound” yardstick, must yield the palm 
to the bonefish. 

I have known the bonefish for years. 
The longer I know him, the more I re- 
spect his wariness, his amazing speed, 
his cunning, his gallantry, and that 
dashing quality known by the French 
as élan. Judged from every sporting 
angle, he has all it takes to make a 
grand game fish, and with a lot to 
spare. His name doesn’t do him justice. 
He got it because of the hard, bony 
plates in his jaw which serve him in 
lieu of teeth. Crabs, sand fleas, shrimps, 
ind other such marine delicacies are 
crushed between the bonefish’s hard, 

rny tongue and these plates. The dif- 
ulty in hooking him is not due to any 
rticular structure of the mouth, how- 
er, but to his extreme wariness. He 
usually hooked in the corner of the 
uth. 

His nickname “white fox’”’ is merely 

translation of Albula vulpes, the 

|. tin name of this streamline thorough- 
bred of the shallow waters. Some sci- 
ists. call him the ladyfish, but the fish 

Southern angler knows by that name 
n unrelated species, Elops saurus. 
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Come with me to Card Sound, a scant 
fifty miles south of Miami, Fla., directly 
opposite the famous Key Largo Anglers 
Club. Here are three of the finest bone- 
fish flats in the world. The bonefish is 
considerate. No expensive cruiser is 
necessary. We take a skiff and stalk 
the white fox silently. The swish and 
rattle of oars would drive every bone- 
fish from the flats. So we use a pole, 
fitted at one end with a wooden boot 
to keep it from sinking into the soft 
bottom, and sharpened at the 
other so it can be used as an an- 
choring stake when necessary, 
and pole silently along. Stalking 
a mountain sheep is no more 
delicate business. Never let the 
pole scrape against the boat side, 
or let your foot kick against the 
tackle box, or your wary quarry 
will streak away for parts un- 
known. You are “arf afraid to 
breathe” when you're stalking 
the white fox. 

Bonefish, when young, travel 
in good-sized schools, but, after 
maturity, swim alone or in pairs. 
They frequent the sand flats and 
weed-covered banks along the 
keys, doing their feeding in wa- 
ter from a few inches to a foot 
or two in depth. Frequently they 
go into such shallow water that 
their backsand dorsal finsemerge 
as they wriggle over the flats. 

Anglers often argue as to 
whether fish have any sense of 
smell. From observation, I would 
say they have. Bonefish can fol- 
low scent like hounds, and will 


The White Fox of the Keys 






The fishing plane takes off for the trip 
to the bonefish shoals. At the left, Jim 
Larimore displays his catch to the author 


seek out a bait from many yards away. 
They work against the tide when they’re 
feeding, to get the scent of their food, 
then turn with the tide to feed again. 


As they feed, their tails come partly out_ 


of the water. If we’re quick-eyed, we 
can spot them. Sometimes we can see 
scores of these “flashes” in the sunshine. 
Good bonefishermen can detect the wake 
of bonefish even in rough water. 

We maneuver the skiff to get between 
the bonefish and the point toward which 
they seem to be feeding. When we 
think we have determined the direction 
in which they’re feeding, we cast our 
baits in front of them, they scent one 
or both baits and approach. We can 
see the riffles on the water, coming 
faster and faster. If we’re fortunate, 
one will take a bait. First there will be 
a lift of the line. Do not strike then! 
Cautiously take up every bit of the 
slack, and hold the rod straight out. 
Do not strike (Continued on page 74) 





Larimore and McCarthy back from a trip with their fish 
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RIGHT START FOR 
THE BACK CAST 


From this position, 
the angler brings the 
rod upward with right 
hand, while the left, 
in which the line is 
held, sweeps down to 
pull the line briskly 
through rod guides 


Longer Casts 


with a FLY ROD 


LMOST every novice fly-fisher- 
man you encounter on a trout 
stream seems to be intent upon 
increasing the length of his 

cast. He may, at the same time, be 
trying to improve the accuracy of his 
cast, but, regardless of the delicacy 
with which he drops his fly, he insists 
upon casting a long line. Consciously 
or unconsciously, he recognizes the im- 
portance of distance. 

Many trout are taken with short, 
carefully placed casts, of course, but 
there are certain spots, particularly in 
large streams and in lakes, where long 
casts are sometimes not only an ad- 
vantage but a necessity. In such places, 
the angler who cannot get out a rather 
long line is distinctly handicapped. 

Within the last few years, great 
strides have been made in distance 
casting with a fly rod in tournaments. 
Both rods and lines have been improved, 
yet much of the distance that has been 
added to the record can be ascribed to 
the new style of casting, particularly 
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Making the Splice 


the use of the left hand. Formerly, the 
left hand merely held the loose line 
between the reel and stripping guide, 
and did nothing to help “push out the 
line.” 

This is not written for the benefit of 
the tournament caster, who can get 
more pointers than he can use any time 
he steps to the casting platform, but for 
the man who wants to add ten to 
thirty feet to his cast, so 
he will have a chance to 
take fish that cannot be 
induced to rise to short 
casts. 

Years ago, the left 
hand of the right-handed 
fly caster was in no way 
involved in the length of 
the cast, its sole duty be- 
ing to retrieve and hold 
a bit of the line. Then it 
was found that more 
speed and additional 
power could be added to 
the back cast by giving 
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Factoty-Made Distance Line 





2 Here the sharp pull on the line is completed, and th 
line beyond tip is in the air, rolling out behind caste 


a smart pull on the line with the left 
hand as the rod was being lifted. This 
pull sent the line upward and back wit! 
such speed that the line straightene 
out behind with a decided pull on th« 
rod tip. 

Then the tournament boys, who, as I 
have pointed out time and again in ths 
past, are the laboratory workers re- 
sponsible for improved tackle and fish- 
ing methods, discovered that a pull o1 
the line with the left hand while th: 
rod was making the forward cast would 
start the line traveling at higher than 
normal speed, thus giving the caster 
greater distance. 

This left-hand pull not only increases 
the length of a cast but greatly reduces 
the strain on the right wrist and arn 
This means more to the angler than 
may be supposed, for the average fly 
fisherman does little to develop and kee} 
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ndition the various muscles used 

ynipulating a fly rod. Consequent- 

tires quickly, and finds, when he 

pts to handle a long line, that his 
becomes quite sore. 

e first step in making longer casts 

» use a line suited to the particular 

There are now on the market 

umber of fly lines that might be 

d modified distance-tournament 

;. These have the usual taper from 

heavy belly down to the fine tip, 

the belly does not continue back to 

ne tip at the rear end, as it does on 

regular double-tapered lines. Instead, 

it a point between thirty-five and fifty 

et behind the fine tip, the taper drops 

down to a long, level, fine line, which is 

used for “shooting.” 

The purpose of this type of line is to 
provide ample weight in the part of the 
line beyond the rod tip, leaving a fine 

ne in the guides and on the reel. If, like 
1 double-tapered line, this one were the 
same size all the way back, the “shoot” 
would be retarded, because there would 
not be weight enough in the forward 
part of the line to pull a great deal of 
line through the guides. When, on the 
ther hand, the line behind the belly is 
fine, the forward part will pull out 
many feet. To put it another way, cast- 
ing with the modified tournament line 
is somewhat like throwing a plug with 
1 lure-casting rod. The heavy forward 
section of the fly line pulls out the fine 
line, just as a plug pulls line off a reel. 





F A fly-fisherman wishes to increase 
his distance without buying one of 
the newer-type lines, he can adapt to 
the purpose his double-tapered line, or 
a level line, if that is what he uses. The 
first thing to do is to determine by prac- 
tice casts how much of the line he can 
lift easily. He then cuts the line where 
t leaves the rod tip. This piece of line 
may run from thirty-five to forty-five 
feet, or possibly a little longer if the 
ingler is an experienced caster, has a 
rather powerful rod and plenty of 
strength in his good right arm to 
manipulate it. The remainder of the fly 
line is then removed from the reel. 
lo the piece of line that has been cut 
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~ the left hand again sweeps down to start the line moving 





Borrowing a Trick Developed by the Tournament 


Casters, an Expert Tells You How to Reach Out 


and Get More Strikes When Whipping the Stream 


oy s. FP. 


off, a light, shooting line is spliced. The 
size of the shooting line will depend to 
some extent upon the size of the line 
that fits the rod. If the correct size for 
the rod is D, the shooting line should be 
size H. When the casting line is size C 
or B, the shooting line can be either size 
G or F. The smaller the shooting line, 
the greater the distance of the cast. 
However, in fishing, a very light shoot- 
ing line may become troublesome be- 
cause of tangles. 

To splice the ends of the lines, use a 
needle to pick out and fray the ends of a 
distance of three eighths to one half 
inch. Wax the ends with shoemaker’s 
wax, then wrap one around the other, 
and tie with a string at about the center 
of the lapped portion, which may be an 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half 
in length. With size A sewing silk, 
begin wrapping tightly at one end of 
the splice and continue to the other end, 
then finish with the invisible knot used 
in wrapping a rod. The piece of string, 
used to hold the two lines together while 
the wrapping is being started, is re- 
moved when sufficient turns have been 
made with the silk to hold the two lines 
together. After the wrapping is com- 
pleted, the splice is given a coat of 
French spirit varnish. 

Rigging his rod at a suitable stretch 
of water, where there is a clear space 
behind for a back cast, the caster be- 
gins his quest for extra distance by 
getting out more and more line until the 
splice is four or five feet beyond the rod 
tip. He then pulls from the reel ten to 
fifteen feet of the shooting line, and lets 
it lie on the ground. Next he makes a 
back cast in the usual way, and a for- 
ward to get line out on the water. 


CUENIN 


He now lowers the rod tip until the 
rod is almost horizontal. With the left 
hand gripping the line, he starts the 
back cast, and pulls the line by swing- 
ing the left hand downward and back- 
ward two to three feet. As the line rolls 
out behind, he raises the left hand 
toward the reel, and lets the line be- 
tween the hand and the stripping guide 
slip through the guides. 

When the line straightens out behind, 
the forward cast is started, and the line 
is pulled again with the left hand as 
the right hand whips the rod forward. 


HEN the line is rolling forward 
through the air, but only after it 
is well on its way, the line is released by 
the left hand and allowed to shoot. 
When an angler begins practicing to 
add distance to his cast by employing 
the left-hand pull on both the back cast 
and the forward cast, he should not, at 
the outset, attempt to cast too far. By 
easy casts, he should learn to time the 
pull with the left hand on both the back 
cast and the forward cast, and when to 
release the line for the shoot. After the 
motions have become so natural to him 
that they are made almost automatical- 
ly, he can begin to strip more line from 
his reel, and shoot twenty to thirty feet, 
or more. The tournament contestant 
thus shoots fifty to seventy feet of line. 
Success depends upon correct timing 
of the shoot. Regardless of the amount 
of speed given on the forward cast, the 
line, if released too soon, will not shoot. 
In a surprisingly short while, how- 
ever, serious practice will enable the 
angler to gauge his timing accurately, 
and reach out to previously unattain- 
able distances. 








) As the forward movement of the rod starts from this position, 4 The end of the forward cast. With the impetus added by the left 
hand, the line reaches out yards beyond where it would otherwise 























So we just poked 
along. Then all at 
once Ray stood 
up on the brakes 


KNEW this year, of course, that my 
calibers had been all wrong. But not 
so, now.... 

I bellied the ground, dug the shale 
and limestone into my tender elbows in 
the approved form, harnessed and 
cinched into the new sling, and twisted 
into a beautiful geometric design. Then, 
with the approved ten deep breaths, 
I relaxed the chow-can, and looked 
through the new peep, along the new 
barrel of the new .30/06—and at the 
bucks. Ah-h-h-hh! Things were right! 

The bucks, one a two-pointer and one 
that I can still tell convincing lies about 
around a camp fire, were entirely ignor- 
ant of my presence. They alternately 
grazed and raised sleek heads to test 
the breezeless air. Gradually they 
worked up the sage flat, and approached 
the fringe of pines where I lay, correct- 
ly ensconced. The distance was too far 
—400 yards at least—and the books 
said to wait calmly, and with nary a 
flutter of the internal workings. 

Something caught the corner of my 
eye. I twisted around. And there not 
more than seventy yards to the left of 
me stood a third deer. He watched my 
correct procedure with all the saucy 
impertinence of a mule buck. The only 
thing that concealed him from me was 
some of Idaho’s clear mountain air. 
The situation wasn't according to the 
rules, but there he stood! 

What's the old saw about a sock on 
the foot being better than two on the 
jaw? I swung the rifle around.... At 
the smashing report, the small buck did 
a Houdini, leaving a nice, round .30 
caliber hole in the air, about two inches 
over where he had been. The two bucks 
out on the flat made a sudden and im- 
mediate try for a new half-mile record— 


You Can Listen When Experts Try to Load You <3 ” 
Up with Tips on Outwitting a Deer, but There 


is No Law that Compels You to Believe Them 


By CLYDE ORMOND 
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at right angles to me. 

I turned the field 
piece in their direc- 
tion. One! Two! 
Three! Boy, what 
fun. Four! (In ortho- 
dox bolt-action rou- 
tine.) That was all. 
I didn’t squeeze off 
the fifth. Because at 
the fourth, the 
smaller buck broke 
stride—sagged. You 
don’t have to believe 
it. Anyway, I use 
his horns for a tie 
rack. 

Moral: Chase your 
deer a long way off, so you can hit them! 

Then there was Challis Creek. Ray 
and I were twenty miles this side of 
where the hunting was to begin. It was 
just dusk—fact is, we were just “going.” 
Deer didn’t live in close to towns any 
more, and by midnight we would be 
“back of beyond.” So we just poked 
along, reminiscing, with the appropriate 
exaggerations. 

All at once Ray stood up on the 
hydraulics. I rubbed my bruised nozzle, 
and reached into the back seat for the 
artillery. Forty yards up the dug road, 
a deer bounced across the opening. 

He made it across, and started up the 
adjacent slope, by the time I got out 
of the car. With long, easy strides, he 
started up over a charred stump... . 
He finished the jump sidewise; and 
landed horizontally. 

Moral (one half of it): Stick close to 
the roads and civilization. Shoot your 
deer forty yards from the car, so as to 
avoid strenuous back packing! 

The other half of the moral waited 


Ray got out of bed and reached 
for his pants—and froze. That 
was all the hunting we had to do 


DON'T LET 





until daylight to become evident. We 
dressed out the deer, and pulled the 
sedan far enough off the road to allow 
the numerous other cars to pass during 
the night. Then we bedded down in the 
lean-to, which went up in a very sketchy 
manner. We'd be leaving in a couple or 
three hours, to go on to where the 
hunting “started.” 

Came daylight. Ray yawned again, 
flipped back the covers, and ran a lazy 
hand through his bristly hair. He stood 
up, and started to put on his pants 
and froze! His sleepy eyes dilated, and 
his mouth assumed “—a curved line, all 
points being equidistant from the cen- 
ter.” 

“Omigawd!” He dived for the .270 

It was disappointing, that. Very. We 
didn’t get to go hunting at all. We were 
still en route. With ten days’ eats, and 
equipment in the back seat, we had to 
cool out two deer, and turn about to- 
ward home. 

Last half of moral: Hold your pants 
in one hand, rifle in the other, and shoot 
your deer from the door of the tent. It 
saves constant camp changing—espe- 
cially if the remainder of the venison is 
hanging on the same tree as the tent! 

Ray made and repeated some of his 
unorthodox hunting history again last 
fall. The lucky stiff had drawn a spe- 
cial permit to bag himself a pronghorn 
during the state’s special hunt. He looks 
down the mike sights at the phantom 
bouncing across the flat at 100 yards 
thirteen inches of black horns poking 
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up and out from the beast’s sleek head. 
Bang! 
“High! Three*feet high!” I choked out. 


Rattle ...clonk.... Bang! 
“Still high. Two feet!” I rechoked. 
Rattle ...clonk.... Bang! 


“A foot.” The meat was geographical- 
ly evaporating. 

Rattle of bolt .... mumbled ballistic 
prayer, in language fluent, and unprinta- 
ble.... Bang! 

The antelope dropped like a sack of 
wheat. There wasn’t a quiver left in 
his tan-and-white-and-black body when 
we panted up to him. 

Moral: Wrap your mike-sighted rifle 
up with the bed roll. Let it unscrew the 
elevation, to hit three feet high at 100 
yards. Have a partner call out the 
shots. Shoot one foot lower each time, 
for that many shots, and break the 
buck’s neck clean with the last shot. It 
wastes less meat that way! 

It was the same way, almost, out on 
Birch Creek. The hunting was good, 
but the finding was extremely poor. We 
had made a week-end run out there, on 
the strength of a very imaginative guy’s 
story. Deer? Gobs of them! Tame as 
cows. Horns like rocking-chairs. “Why 
in one day our party saw—etc., etc.,” 
he said. 


TORIES like that should be dis- 
counted 100 percent, nearly. But, 
anyway, here we were, Ray and I. The 
Sseison wasn’t right. Dry and noisy. 
The cover wasn’t right. Rolling ante- 
lope buttes, then a sniff or two of pines, 
an a steep and Craggy timber line, that 
no respectable mule deer should claim 
as his habitat. We dragged through the 
barren canyons. We alpined up the 
bluffs that stood on end. And, as the 
n 
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s rolled under us, the sign got 

cer. (We had the rumor to begin 
wh, you remember.) 

long about 4 in the afternoon, Ray 
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Scare up two deer, one large, one small. Then suddenly 
get buck fever, and kill the little one with a snapshot 





paused in his scaling of a 
bluff of limestone... . stirred 
a pile of season-old dung with 
his tired boot. 

“Well, man, we’re getting 
warmer, anyway. Here’s 
some sign made a year ago.” 

We laughed together—mostly at our- 
selves. Ray’s chuckle ended in the mid- 
dle. I heard the faint tick of his safety, 
before I looked around. And by the 
Nimrodic contradictions! There on the 
side of the bluff stood a five-pointer as 
beautiful as any that ever stepped out 
of a full-color magazine cover. 

It was 108 yards to where we picked 
him up, as near as we could calculate. 
It was impossible to step it off accurate- 
ly—it was all we could do to stand up 
on the incline. 

Now the moral to this is obvious: 
Listen to every liar’s yarn about where 
to go. Hunt in a country that’s devoid 
of deer—where respectable deer can’t 
even climb. Make lots of noise. Laugh 
loud and raucously in the presence of 
the buck. Then shoot him neatly at 
108 yards! 

The scene shifts. The curtain rises on 
another episode. This time it happens 
to be at the head of Eight-Mile Canyon. 
The time is twenty minutes past noon 

which is important. And the cast is 
three of us. 

The sidehill of scrub mahogany, with 
its endless backlashes, was mostly be- 
hind. Twisted, snarled pines sneaked 
their hesitating way up to a windy tim- 
berline—and the buck’s track was fresh, 
and broad, and blunt. In a three-point 
formation, we slowly combed on up- 
ward, after him. 

Suddenly a gray movement below 
caught my eye. I froze like a setter, 
front foot and all. Two deer were graz- 
ing, unsuspecting, around the slope. One 
big, the other little buck a mere sug- 
gestion. The click of the safety sounded 






like a firecracker to me; but the deer 
didn’t hear it. Calmly, I raised the piece 
and blazed away at the one that oc- 
cupied the most space. I'll leave it to 
you what I hit.... 


HE little buck pivoted, and abruptly 

looked for a greener mountain. 
Gracefully he flitted, hither and yon— 
mostly yon. In and out among the pines, 
like a scared and doubling rabbit, and 
somewhat larger. Then he topped the 
crest of the next slope south—we added 
and then divided by three, and found it 
to be exactly 200 yards, by mass calcu- 
lation, later. 

. and the little buck still bouncing 
for about two more bounces, until he’s 
a memory. I remembered the fowling- 
piece, and that distance is no obstacle 
to the .30/06, say the authorities. 

Crash! The curtain goes down on an- 
other episode—except for the moral, 
which is this: 

Don’t find any deer in the morning 
hours. Wait for the heat of the day. 
Scare up two deer, one large, one small. 
Take a practice sighter at the big one, 
calmly and just to get the feel of the 
thing. Then suddenly acquire buck 
fever, and break the little buck’s back 
at 200 yards with an offhand snapshot! 

And then the climax, which is sup- 
posed to be last, only it was first—my 
first buck. Ah! That unforgettable first 
one. It was in the Yellow Jacket section 
of Idaho. Primitive, rugged, and beau- 
tiful—and we didn’t have our buck. 
Burn and I panted up the ridge, follow- 
ing the huge tracks in the dry dust of 
the trail. (Continued on page 69) 
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Howard Cooper with the head and pelt of the huge bear he killed on Grey Goose Island 


Isle of Bears 
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All hands turn to and drag Cooper's 
second bear from the water. This was 
a much smaller beast than his first 








By BEN EAST 


LTHOUGH Jack Palmquist 
skipper of the two-masted 
Venture, assured us we were 
doing nothing extraordinary, it seemed 
odd to be heading south in search 
polar bears. Our goal was the mouth of 
the Ossogassie River, fully fifty miles 
south of Cape Jones, where Hudson Bay 
dwindles into the chill but less expan- 
sive waters of James Bay. 

As the Venture dipped her nose 
rhythmically into the calm waters of 
the bay, every one aboard found him- 
self eager to make land. In the party, 
besides Howard Cooper and myseif, 
who held permits to take four polar 
bears for museums, were Lloyd Melville, 
who had charge of the hunt, my wife, 
the Talbott family, Jane Carrott, Palm- 
quist, Roy Maguire, the guide, and 
Tommy Lameboy, the Cree boatman. 
We had already one taste of the fasci- 
nating business of hunting the white 
bears, for a few days earlier I had 
stopped a sizeable female bear that had 
charged me on an island farther north. 
I told about this experience in “‘White 
Fury of the Tundra” in the January 
OUTDOOR LIFE. With three bears still to 
go, the interest of everybody was at 
fever pitch as we dropped anchor in 
the mouth of the Ossogassie, just south 
of the limit of trees. 

Going ashore, we made camp on the 
low, treeless tundra. Offshore we could 
see a few bleak islands, and inland a 
couple of miles, a fringe of spruce, 
which marked the course of the Osso- 
gassie across the barren lands. Leaving 
the others in camp, Cooper, Nelson Tal- 
bott, Palmquist, Maguire, Tommy Lame- 
boy, and myself boarded the Ventur« 
again, and headed out into the open bay. 
This time Grey Goose Island, twenty- 
five miles offshore, was our destination 
There, Palmquist predicted, we would 
find a heavy summer concentration of 
white bears. 

Late in the afternoon, we anchored 
the schooner in a cozy harbor on Grey 
Goose and went ashore in the canoe. 
On the beach, the tracks of a bear led 
up the rocks ahead of us, still wet. 

The first half mile of beach convinced 
us the skipper had been right. The 
island had literally been torn up by 
polar bears. The beach rose in a series 
of low, grassy terraces. On the slope 
of these, the bears had dug out holes, 
deep enough and big enough to fit their 
bodies, evidently seeking a cool retreat 
from the heat of the July sun on the 
nearly iceless island. From the bear 
holes we counted on that first half mile 
of beach, we estimated Grey Goose held 
not less than 400 of these curious pit 
Flattened grass and other bear sign 
were frequent. 

We had covered less than a mile when 
the skipper spotted a patch of yellow- 
white snow behind a tangle of driftwood 
logs some distance ahead, maybe 20 
feet from the water. 

Cooper, Talbott, and Maguire had 
wandered off by themselves, and were 
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When great white beasts 
lumber across a bleak 
dot in a northern sea, 
an adventurous band of 
hunters finds that only 
fast shots get trophies 


oving along a ridge higher up the 
slope of the island. From the beach, 
ve could not see them more than half 
f the time. 

Palmquist stopped and pointed out 
the patch to Tommy Lameboy. “Snow ?” 
he asked in Cree. “No snow,” he said 
iecisively. “Not there.” And in an in- 
stant he added, emphati- 
ally and positively, ““Wab’- 
the Cree word for 
polar bear. 

There was no doubt 
ibout it. It was a white 
bear, lying asleep behind 
the driftwood. 

Cooper had drawn the 
long straw for first chance, 
but he was not in sight. 
The skipper mapped our 
campaign hastily. We 
would move cautiously 
down the beach and try to 
get between the sleeping bear 
and the water. If we succeeded, 
ind if the bear were aroused be- 
fore Cooper had a shot, we might 
be able, by shouting, to turn the 
animal back across the island in his 
direction. 

We were within 100 yards of our 
quarry, creeping along on the rough 
gravel and rocks, when Cooper came 
into sight on top of the terrace above 
is. Palmquist waved him down urgent- 
ly, pointing in the direction of the bear 
where it still lay asleep behind the logs, 
with only the round hump of its 
back showing. 

Cooper came at a run and the bear 
heard him. It stirred, sat suddenly up 
n its haunches. 

tising out of its lair among the 


#99 
sco! 


weathered logs, it looked like a white 


hippopotamus getting to its feet. As 
the beast heaved its huge bulk uneasily 
up, the monstrous yellow-white head 
wove from side to side. 

Palmquist and I stopped in our tracks. 
Even venturesome old Tommy halted 
abruptly. Of one mind, we had decided 
that we no longer wanted to be between 
that particular bear and his goal, once 
he started to go down to the sea. 

The skipper had been carrying his 
rifle loaded in the clip, but empty in the 
chamber. It was his intention to shoot 
only in an emergency. But I heard the 


The Cree women fleshing the pelt of Cooper's bear, 
a job they undertook in exchange for a few trifles 
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Skipper Palmquist, Cooper, and 
Tommy Lameboy look over the 
two small bears. Below, a close- 
up showing the well-placed shots 


ee) bolt of the .30/06 rat- 
; tle now as he hastily 
rammed home a shell. 

We waited, our eyes 

glued to the great bulk 

of the bear, still sitting restless- 
ly on its haunches, searching with 
nose and ears and uncertain eyes 
for some definite sign of danger. 

Cooper had spotted his target 
by that time. He was coming at a 
crouching run, trying to avoid making 
noise. He was out of sight for an in- 
stant behind a low ridge. When he 
topped it, he was within fifty to seventy 
yards of his quarry, and still unseen 
by the bear. 

He checked his run, stood erect, and 
the .300 ripped out its sharp, smashing 
report. 

The bear spun half around with a bel- 
lowing roar, tried to get to its feet, 
failed, and came thrashing out of the 
driftwood with a broken spine. Mighty 
and powerful as he was, he never gained 
his feet. The driving blow of the 180- 
grain bullet, striking just behind the 
shoulders, had done a thorough job. But, 
as a picture of wounded rage, that white 
bear, during the few seconds it took 
Cooper to move down and finish the job 
with a second shot in the neck, was 
something to stay in the memory. 

We had no means of weighing him, 
but his measurements speak eloquently 
of his size. He was eighteen inches be- 
tween the ears, fifty-two inches around 
the neck just behind the head, a little 
more than ten feet from tip to tip. 

Palmquist guessed his weight at bet- 
ter than 1,700 pounds. How nearly cor- 
rect the skipper was in his estimate I 
have no way of knowing. I only know 
that the pelt, with skull and feet 
skinned cleanly out and with all fat 
scraped away, down to the very hair 
roots, weighed 125 pounds on the scales 
at the Hud- (Continued on page 68) 
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By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


URING the three years since the 
solunar theory of the influence 
of sun and moon upon the 
feeding habits of fish was first 

published, scores of anglers here and 
abroad have tested it under all sorts of 
angling conditions. It is time, perhaps, 
to consider the results of these tests, 
and decide whether the nine years of 
thought and experiment that went into 
developing the theory actually have 
benefited the angler. Reviewing the 
evidence, I am more convinced than 
ever that fish tend to feed more readily 
when the true ocean tides are turning. 

“Solunar,” coined from “solar” and 
“lunar,” is a term devised to indicate 
the force resulting from the combined 
gravitational pull of the sun and moon. 
It is this force, of course, which causes 
the ocean tides. Thus, a “solunar” 
period at any point on the earth’s sur- 
face is that time of day when this force 
is directly exerted upon that spot. 
Though the theory at first was applied 
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; With Belief in His Solunar-Theory 
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“observation has con- 
imced me that all 












and larger game 
comes out of hiding. 
The solunar period, 
then, is that time of 
day most likely to 
give sportsmen some 
busy, happy hours 
with rod or gun. 

The solunar theory 
has now passed out 
of the realm of spec- 
ulation to that of 
established fact. 
Continuous, careful 
observations, made 
not only in all parts 
of this country, but 
in Canada, Mexico, 
Chile, the West In- 
dies, and in most 
European countries, have shown that 
the discovery is even more practical, 
and capable of far wider application 
than was at first supposed. 

As might be expected, the solunar 
theory has met with some opposition 
and even ridicule. But examination of 
the arguments brought against it dis- 
closes that either its opponents have 
erred in their calculations or strong 
natural factors have counterbalanced 
the favorable influence of the sun and 
moon. As these recurring arguments 
may carry conviction with some per- 
sons, it is well to deal with them. 

Those interested in the theory may 
be divided into three groups: First, 
those who have a working understand- 
ing of the principles, and make their 
own observations so as to increase 
their knowledge of the theory; second, 
those who do not concern themselves 
about the theory and the reasons for it 
—and they are far in the majority— 
but have applied it to their own fishing 


———— 


_——-SUpported by the Evidence of Three 
Years’ Fishing, the Author Reveals 


- How Game;-Teo,Obeys an Odd Force 


“4 
ee only to fish, further “~with greatly improved results; and 


third mallest group—those who 
see no pew oe aa at all. The 
published conclusions O?Pthis_last group 
so far have been based upoffmfaylty 
premises or lack of dependable infor- 
mation. 
“for instance, an article in a British 
.“§ journal accused me of incor- 
ions. On this assumption, 
the writer ju the whole theory. He 
would have had own, gasping for 
breath, if his own pc eae fh had been 
correct. But they weren’t.“2hey were 
wrong by approximately seven rs a 
day. Furthermore, soon after t 
article appeared, another British an- 
gling journal reported the observations 
made by a member of a British angling 
club. Some goldfish were kept as pets 
in the lounge of the club. The member 
noticed that these fish became more 
active at certain times. He followed 
the tip, and, when the goldfish dis- 
played this unusual activity, went salm- 
on fishing with more than ordinary 
success. That fish kept in confinement 
and those of the open waters have 
similar periods of activity is no new 
discovery. It was upon facts like these 
that the solunar theory was based. 

Another critic lost faith in the 
theory because of his experience dur- 
ing the summer of 1936 on the Au 
Sable River in Michigan. He published 
the results of observations made during 
twenty-nine days astream. His fishing 
was done just above Lovells, between 
June 27 and July 25. It happens I! 
fished that same stretch of water at 
the same time of year. When I reached 
the river on the evening of July 10, the 
fish were rising freely in the pools and 
runs. I hastily pulled on my waders 
and set up my tackle. On the first cast, 
my fly was taken and the fish was 
hooked—a four-inch native trout. After 
three more like him had been hooke 
and liberated, despite my efforts tv 
avoid them, I made my way upstrean 
Each run I fished produced the san 
result. After an hour or so, I sat 
down to think it over. 

I ‘knew there were plenty of larg 
browns and rainbow trout in _ the 
stream. Where were they, and why 
weren’t they feeding? I dropped my 
stream thermometer into the weedy 
run beside me, and finished a cigarett 
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‘Getting down to watch the anemones open 
as the major solunar period approaches” 














Then I took the thermometer from the~ 


water. Seventy-one degrees! Small 
wonder I had the stream to myself. 

Two days later, I met Walter Hast- 
ings, of the Michigan Conservation 
Commission, a topnotch angler. I sug- 
gested we go trout fishing. 

“We can go if you want to look the 
stream over,” said Walter, “but we 
won't t&ke any trout. This is the time 
of the big Caddis hatch, and the fish 
don’t go on thé™feed till about mid- 
night. The streams nifay_ have a chance 
to cool off some by that time, and we 
may get some big fish—if you don’t 
care about your sleep. But, Rg, ma 
time, the sun is too hot, and the fish 
have fed too well during the night. 


Might as well save your time. Better 
go bass fishing.” 
Under such conditions, anyone’s 


it may not be wise to hold up the hunt till the 
influence of the sun and moon is greatest, but 
all game is actually on the move at such a time 
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and Moon 


chances of finding an afternoon or eve- 
ning solunar rise were absolute zero, so 
far as adult fish were concerned. Even 
the favorable influence of the sun and 
moon cannot overcome such handicaps. 
The critic who condemned the solunar 
theory on the strength of hot-weather 
observations, should use a stream ther- 
mometer, and repeat his observations. 

I had further proof of the theory 
when I spent July 11 and 12 with Ed 
Cumings at-his-eamp-about forty miles 
from Lovells. The stream on his prop= 
erty maintains a summer temperature 
just under or just above sixty degrees. 
It is spring-fed, shadowed by virgin 
timber, and the trout are free to move 
and feed at all times. Cumings, openly 
skeptical of the solunar theory, needed 
convincing. It took only two days to 
do it. The trout reacted to the solunar 
periods as if they had carried watches. 
If you are doubtful, write Cumings. 
Anyone in Flint, Mich., can tell you 
his “address. 

Far moré€™eenyincing than the criti- 
cisms of the few wHo-either misunder- 
stand the theory or assumé@™it—is_sup- 
posed to overcome all adverse con- 
ditions are the reports from many hun- 
dreds of anglers who have learned to 
rely upon it in planning their trips. 
Usually the reports are brief notes, ex- 
pressing satisfaction, but once 
in a while they take the form 
of a tabulated report. Here is 
one describing observations 
made at the same time as the 
critic fished the warm Au 
Sable: 

“I have checked carefully 
your time chart against sixty- 
five fishing days in 1936. In 
those sixty-five days, I fished 





during seventy-two major periods. I had 
good to excellent fishing during fifty- 
eight periods; fair fishing during nine; 
and poor or spotty fishing during the 
remaining five. Weather conditions 
were good during fifty-seven periods of 
good and excellent fishing. One period, 
the best fishing I’ve had in fifteen 
years, occurred during and following a 
severe thunder storm. The remaining 
fourteen periods coincided with un- 
favorable and poor weather conditions, 
when north and east winds predomi- 
nated.” 

Sometimes there comes a challenge. 
Giving the date and the name of a 
pond in Maine, an angler writes: “I 
hooked and released 150 squaretails in 
two hours. Now you tell me what time 
of day we had our good fishing.” To 
date, I have yet to miss a bullseye on 
one of these. The reason is clear. To 
make a record catch, the angler must 
first find record conditions. When these 
occur—the right temperatures, baro- 
metric trend, stage of water, and the 


like—ideal solunar conditions also must 
exist. I can’t miss—at least, I haven’t 
yet. 


And then record catches have other 
things in common. Without exception, 
reports of such catches that have 
reached me (Continued on page 67) 








































The Training that Makes 
















Teaching a dog to swim when he won't take 
to the water naturally. A springboard and 
a long check cord are needed for this job 


Two retrievers ready for their first trip to 
the field, where the gunner will shoot a 
few birds above them. Below, a cap pistol 
is used to make a dog hold steady to shot 


PHOTOS TAKEN AT BELLFLOWER GUN DOG KENNELS 
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NE thing is sure as death and taxes. When 

you shoot from a blind at sunrise, drop a 

duck, and give the command, “Fetch, 

you expect your dog to retrieve promptly 

and sit patiently beside you until you reach out 

take the bird from his mouth, and murmur, “Nic« 
going, old boy.” 

Further, you are entitled to expect your retriever 
provided he has been properly trained and is expe- 
rienced, to do his job correctly ten times in ten 
The dog has been bred for the job, and trained for 
the job. If he fails, you should have means at your 
command, through an intelligent application of 
force, to remedy the failure. 

There are two kinds of retrievers, natural and 
force-trained. I write, of course, about the latter, 
for I believe in force training. Only by this means 
can you produce a retriever that will turn in a de- 
pendable performance under all conditions. And, 
in my opinion, a force-trained retriever can be 
cured more quickly of any bad habits he may de- 
velop in the field. 

Problems which will confront you in training a 
water dog, whether he be a Cheasapeake Bay or 
Labrador retriever, golden retriever, Irish water 
spaniel or a springer spaniel, are numerous. Believe 
it or not, many dogs, though bred for water work, 
cannot swim when first introduced to water. There- 
fore, teaching your retriever to move gracefully 
through the water becomes one of your first tasks 
But I’m getting a little ahead of myself, for you 
must not start a retriever in the field, but in the 
yard, at home, with instructions in obedience. 

When he reaches the ripe old age of six months, 
give the puppy six weeks of yard training. This 
should be the ordinary routine followed with point- 
ers and setters. Only in the field, or rather around 
and on water, do the methods differ. 

Remember, you are developing a retriever, not a 
pointer. Before leaving the yard, the dog should 
retrieve to your satisfaction any available bird, 
mud hen, quail, or duck. He may not take to feath- 
ers at the outset. In that case an application of 
force will make him less reluctant to handle a bird 

When you start him in the field, kill a bird or two 


This Chesapeake Bay retriever is abor 
to take his first bird in the field— 
mud hen will do for this early training 
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er him before you put him in the wa- 

If he sees the bird fall, he usually 
| make for it, and pick it up. It is 
important that his interest center in the 
bird. A green puppy, which may not 
know what to do at first, should be led 
to the bird, and encouraged to retrieve 
it. Too, if the pup exhibits fear of the 
gun, let him chase a few birds, and fire 
an occasional round from a distance 
while he is at play. 

As soon as the puppy retrieves satis- 
factorily on land, start his water course. 
Never force a cautious dog into the 
water. He may be one that cannot 
swim. I have known water dogs to 
come within an ace of drowning before 
being pulled out. They get their rear 
down and paddle upright, floundering 
about until exhausted. Chesapeakes 
and Labradors are no better or worse 
than other breeds in this respect. 

Go to a shallow body of water, and 
run an older dog through it. The puppy 
very likely will follow. It is a good plan 
to get your puppy warm before ap- 
proaching the water. If warm, he will, 
in many instances, go in himself. If 
he refuses, wade out with him, urging 


Good Water Dogs 


him gently to follow on lead. Or wade 
out and call him to you. 

As soon as he shows he is unafraid, 
throw out a dead bird, and have him re- 
trieve it. Make sure the bird is within 
wading distance, for if the dog fails to 
do the job himself, you must go out with 
him, and force him to retrieve. 

That is an important point. Each step 
in the training must be accomplished 
without fail. Never permit the dog to 
turn aside from his objective. Like- 
wise, do not tire him unduly. Workouts 
every other day, lasting about twenty 
minutes, will be enough. In cold water, 
particularly, care should be exercised 
not to overdo the training. 

Even though the pup may not be 
very enthusiastic at this stage, you 
must obtain strict obedience; get the 
dog to bring the bird to you promptly. 
When he does this to your satisfaction, 
he will be ready for deep water. 

First, make sure he can swim before 
asking him to retrieve. If he swims 
naturally, well and good; if not, there 
are several methods of encouraging him. 

Of these, I prefer the pier system. 
This consists, simply, of leading the 


A Veteran Gives a Few Simple Rules to Prove That 


There’‘s No Magic About Teaching a Dog to Retrieve 


By H. E. ASMUS 








dog up to the edge of the water, walking 
out on a pier or springboard, and work- 
ing him gradually into deep water. A 
long lead, fastened to his collar, helps 
draw him out and hold him up in case 
he flounders. The most important point 
here is to keep him in motion, for, when 
he stops, his rear quarters tend to drop, 
In motion, however, he naturally starts 
to paddle. Thus you aid him in develop- 
ing an ability bred into him. After the 
second or third lesson, he should be 
swimming out to the limit of a thirty- 
foot rope, and in again. 

Your retriever now is ready to work 
on birds in deep water. Start with a 
short retrieve of, say, six feet. Throw 
a bird to the edge of the deep water, 
just far enough out to force the dog to 
swim. Gradually increase the distance. 
If the dog refuses to swim, try the pier 
again, this time using a force collar to 
aid in “encouraging” him. From the 
pier, toss out a bird, work the dog to it, 
and lead him ashore. There, take the 
bird from him. And here is an import- 
ant point: If you ask the dog to retrieve, 
make sure he does, then quit for the day. 

Having thus retrieved by sight, the 


















When a dog refuses to retrieve the bird in 
deep water, lead him to a bird in shallow 
water, and force him to retrieve the game 
whether he takes kindly to the idea or not 


















Keep the dog outside when shooting from a 
blind or pit only when there is cover or if 
his color blends with surroundings. Should 
he break shot, a check cord will curb him 
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dog now is ready to range out farther 
and retrieve by scent. Throw the bird 
out farther and farther on successive 
days, repeating the command, “Get 
away. Find dead,” until the dog locates 
the bird. If he is inclined to go half- 
way, only to return if he does not see 
the bird, toss a few clods out ahead of 
him, urging him repeatedly to “Find 
dead.” Usually he will follow the 
splashes. 

Eventually you will be tossing the 
bird into some hidden place, such as 
tules. The dog still may be guided by 
splashing clods. When he climbs ashore 
or wades among the tules, he will prove 
his mettle if there’s any hunt in him. 
Incidentally, make sure the clods splash 
from ten to twenty feet ahead to avoid 
striking him. 

When killing birds over your dog, try 
to make it look as natural as possible, 
by working under natural shooting con- 
ditions. The dog is supposed by now to 
be steady to shot and wing. If he shows 
a keen desire to retrieve, yet breaks 
shot occasionally and chases ducks when 
you miss, fasten a check cord to his 
collar. Since you have schooled him to 
obey the command, “Whoa, drop,” the 
cord will help emphasize the order. 
Soon he will remain dropped until you 
command him to be away. Do not, how- 
ever, use the check cord on young pup- 
pies unless they are showing eagerness 
to be away after a bird. 

In correcting the habit of breaking, 
you must base the remedy on the peculi- 
arities of your individual dog. A head- 
strong dog requires more force than a 
timid, sensitive animal. Remember, too, 


you cannot accomplish everything in 
one day. These changes must come 
about gradually, through patient, pains- 
taking trial and error. 

In the absence of complications, this 
training program will prepare your re- 
triever for water work. All breeds 
should be handled in the same manner. 

What are the complications? Indi- 
vidual dogs, regardless of breed, some- 
times develop faults in the water which 
do not appear during yard training. I 
have seen a Chesapeake retriever and a 
springer that would playfully bite at 
their splashes, and a Labrador that 
would stay in the water, playing with 
the bird, instead of bringing it to shore 
promptly. A golden retriever I once 
saw would bring in dead birds nicely 
but would shut down on cripples, and 
one Irish water spaniel used to work 
properly on a rope, but displayed a sin- 
gular lack of obedience once the cord 
was removed. 


ORTUNATELY, specific cures can be 

applied to most dogs. Biting at 
splashes may amuse the casual observ- 
er but it is a source of real trouble for 
the handler. The fault arises some- 
times from natural interest in the 
splashes kicked up when the dog is 
having trouble swimming, but, more 
frequently, from the playfulness of an 
owner or child who delights in turning 
a hose on the dog. Puppies may at 
times exhaust themselves biting at dis- 
appearing bubbles before finally mak- 
ing shore. 

Such tactics should not be tolerated, 
for it tends to kill the dog’s interest in 





A retriever's first encounter with a game bird. The trainer's hand grasps the underjaw of 
the dog in order to force him to take the game in his mouth should the animal be reluctant 
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his main job—retrieving birds. 
overcome the habit, first make sure t 
dog swims properly. If he starts 
while swimming in deep water, row « 
to him, and bring him ashore. Or t 
tossing a few clods in the water to 
tract his attention, and start him swi 
ming again. When you get him ash 
tie a long rope to his collar, and, aft 
a rest, send him out again. If he st 
bites at his splashes, jerk the ri 
sharply. When he is under control, 


place the long rope with a shorter, fre 
one. Its weight in the water will mak 


him think he is still under control, a 
he probably will not repeat his mista! 
While the habit is by no means vicio 


the dog might repeat it some fine morn 


ing when you send him after a cripp! 
duck, and should, therefore, be curbs 
immediately. 


A dog may show a decided tendenc\ 
in both shallow and deep water to pla) 


with a bird instead of bringing it in 
once. He may stop on a small island, 


merely swim in circles while mouthing 
the bird. Once you detect this tendency 
attach a long lead to his collar, call 
“Fetch,” as soon as he reaches the bird 


and give him a sharp jerk as soon 


he has the bird in his mouth. Should he 
be inclined to chew, use a choke collar 





7, 


but, if he is merely playing, a plain col- 


lar will serve the purpose. 


Although most water dogs retrieve 


both dead birds and cripples nicely, 
few will shut down on cripples. 


overcome this fault, you must bring th 


dog ashore, give him a cripple, and, by 
forcing his jaws open, make him drop 
the bird. The precise method to use de- 


pends upon the dog and the type 
training used in his yard work. 


HEN a dog that retrieves satisfac- 


torily on a rope, handled fron 
shore or a pier, refuses to retrieve on hi 


£ 


own, attach a rope to his collar once 
more, throw out a bird, keeping it with- 


in rope’s length, and send the dog after 


T 


it. If the dog has been force-trained, use 
a force collar. He will immediately as- 
sociate the command, “Fetch,” with the 


action of the collar. 


Should he con- 


tinue to refuse, bring him ashore, and 
use the same force applied in his early 
training, on the ear, foot, or with the 
collar, using familiar commands. This 
usually is sufficient to break the habit 


but if it fails, there is only one alt: 
native. Start him in shallow wat 
again, accompanying him to the bi! 


and forcing him to retrieve it. On mor¢ 


than one occasion, I have waded ir 


ponds and streams to my hips to make 


sure the lesson was really learned. 

There are a few other points to 1 
member, for certain virtues, both nat 
ral and acquired, must be developed 
your dog if you are to enjoy shootil 
over him. 

The dog must be steady to shot a 
wing; must be able to find the bird 
scent, both on land and in water; a 
he must be capable of working 
heavy cover on demand and willing 
do it; and he should remain under c 
trol when retrieving from a distance 
well as when standing steady to wi 
beside you. 

The place for a water dog when ! 
retrieving or (Continued on page | 
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NOW and rock slides occur fre- 


quently in the mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and each year they 
exact their toll of human lives. 


To a man caught directly in the path of 
1 Slide, it usually means death. But at 
least one man, who was caught by a 
mountain snowslide, lived to tell the 


1 


tale 


For five long, tortured hours in 


March, 1937, Ernest C. Brooke, of El- 


ra Placers, B.C., Canada, was buried 
rty-five feet beneath tons of snow, 
ks, uptorn trees, and mountain debris. 
Brooke is a trapper, with his home 
in and line shacks in a wild, unset- 
i district in the heart of the Rockies 
ut 200 miles from Vancouver. On 
day he came face to face with death, 
was stocking his line shacks with 
nned food. Because the mountains of 
s section of British Columbia are 
vily wooded, dog teams cannot be 
d for such tasks. Brooke was trans- 
ting supplies by the method usual in 
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such territory—hauling them himself on 
a small, flat-bottomed, toboggan-type 
hand sled. 

On the fateful day, he had made one 
trip to a line shack, had returned to his 
home cabin for a second load, and then 
set out toward another shack. 

For part of the way, he followed the 
trail he had made earlier. The narrow 
path led around a sidehill and along the 
edge of a gulch fifty-feet deep. 

It was almost noon when Brooke 
started around the sidehill path on his 
second trip. The sun had softened the 
crust, but the snow underneath felt firm 
as he plodded carefully along on his 
snowshoes. Suddenly, and without 
warning, the blanket of snow all about 
him began to move as if alive. 

Halting in his tracks, Brooke looked 
up to see an undulation of the snow 
carpet writhing along swiftly until it 


By C. V. TENCH 


A Trapper Calls upon Every 






Then he had a nightmarish impression of being 
whirled in the air, of falling into a grinding, 
roaring chaos. Left, Brooke restringing one of 
his snowshoes in the cabin where he still lives 


Last Ounce of Courage in a 


Desperate Battle for His Life 


rebounded from a steep bluff 
like a huge wave. Then the 
whole mass started to slide. 

Down came that tremen- 
dous mass of ice and snow, 
weakened by spring thaws— 
slowly at first, but gathering 
momentum every second and 
sweeping everything before 
it. Studded with bowlders 
and uprooted trees, it thun- 
dered down the slope, and 
the trapper, hampered by his 
snowshoes and the sled, at- 
tached to his body by a breast 
strap, attempted to do the 
only thing possible—run. He 
stumbled and fell. Then the 
avalanche was upon him. He 
had a nightmarish impression 
of being whirled in the air, 
of falling back into a grind- 
ing, roaring chaos, and of 
being smothered and over- 
whelmed as the mass thun- 
dered down. 

Minutes later, his shocked 
brain began to function clear- 
ly again. Everything was 
quiet and dark—a deathly 
stillness all the more oppres- 
sive after the inferno of sound caused 
by the slide, a blackness made more in- 
tense after the brilliance of bright sun- 
light on snow-covered slopes. These 
facts revealed to Brooke that the ava- 
lanche had found its level and stopped, 
and that he was buried in its depth. 

Then he discovered. that he was 
wedged in tightly packed snow up to 
his armpits, but that his arms, head, 
and shoulders were free. 

His escape from being crushed to a 
pulp—although he didn’t know it at the 
time—was due to a curious freak of 
fate. The avalanche had hurled him 
into the triangle formed by three big 
trees, which had bent beneath the on- 
slaught of the slide, but had not been 
uprooted. 

Brooke's rifle was still clutched in his 
right hand, while his ax was in his left. 
Instinct had caused him to raise his 
arms to protect his head, so that ax 
and rifle were crisscrossed above him, 
forming a (Continued on page 79) 
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A Midget Boat} 


EVELOPED years ago 
by seafaring Scandina- 
vians, whose very lives 
depended upon the sea- 

worthiness of their boats, prams have 
rendered valuable service as_ ship’s 
dinghies and in countless other ways. 
In their modern form, embodying the 
numerous refinements that have been 
added from time to time, these sturdy 
little craft can be used successfully for 
purposes never dreamed of by the 
original designers. 

The pram is easily and cheaply built 
of ordinary materials available any- 
where. The materials cost $10 to $15, 
and the completed boat will weigh from 
75 to 100 pounds, depending upon the 
materials used. 
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The blunt-nosed pram, driven by an out- 
board, shows its speed. Left, the inside, 
with side frames, clamps, and seat risers 





As a yacht dinghy, the pram tows 
better than any other type of boat, 
and will accommodate safely just about 
as many persons as can find room for 
their feet. It sails well, and may be 
easily rowed. Due to its light weight 
and generous capacity, it makes a fine 
general-purpose hull for transporting 
on top of an automobile or by trailer. 
With a one to sixteen-horsepower out- 





These detail drawings give all the necessary 


board, it can be used for trolling, or 
speed can be stepped up to rival that 
an outboard racing-boat. Though only : 
nine feet long, the pram, because of its N 
broad beam and scow bow, is superior: 

to the average fourteen-foot rowboat 

in roominess and seaworthiness. 

The first step in building the pram 
to saw the form and the mold frames 
from rough lumber. Notches % x id 
inches are cut in the form to take tl 
mold frames. In assembling the mold 
frames, nails are used. A strip, nailed 
across to the tops of the frames, holds 
them in the proper position. Both 4 
frames and form are removed when the 
hull is completed. 

Next saw the transom and stem as 
sembly to shape, fastening the frames 
with 1144-inch Number 8 flathead screws 
Attach transom and stem to the form 
temporarily, and bend a light batten 
around the frames, marking the points 
where they bear on the edges of the 
stem, transom, and mold frames. Re- 
move the frames, the stem and tran- 
som, and bevel the edges so batten fits 
evenly. This will insure a fit when 
planking is applied. Replace stem, 
transom, and frames on form, and 
fasten them in place temporarily with 


screws. 

Spring the % x 3-inch keel in place, 
attaching to the transom with two 11.- 
inch Number 8 flathead screws. A few 
screws suffice to hold the keel to the 
form. Both stem and frame are notched 
for the keel, and the keel fastened to 





measurements for building this all-round craft 
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t frame and stem. Fair and trim all f 
joints so the planking will lie evenly at 
’ all points. Drill lead holes and counter- 


; sink all fastenings. B 
Attach the side planks next to the chines y 


first. These are clamped in place temporarily, 
and the transom, stem, and mold frames WILLIAM 


marked for notches to take the planks. The JACKSON 
, chine edges of the planks fit flush with the 
chine, while the other edges fit flush in the 
notches of the transom, stem, and mold frames. Remove planks, and saw out the 
notches. Coat the outside of the 
chines with liquid marine glue if 
1% you wish the better job, or with 
thick paint. Fasten the side planks 
in the notches on transom and stem 
with 1%-inch Number 8 flathead 
screws, staggering them so planks 
are secured to frames as well as to 
stem and transom. Fasten planks 
to the chines with 14,-inch Number 
8 flathead screws spaced at 21- 
inch intervals. 

The upper side planks lap one 
inch over the lower planks. The 
lap is fastened with one-inch Num- 
ber 8 flathead screws, spaced two 
and a half inches apart. Fasten to 
stem and transom with 11-inch 
Number 8 flathead screws. 

Trim plank edges along chines 
evenly. The bottom planking is 
merely % x 6-inch planks laid 
crosswise of the boat. Coat chines, 
stem, and transom liberally with 
liquid glue or paint, laying muslin 
strips on the glued area, then ap- 
plying another coating of blue. Be- 
fore at- (Continued on page 58) 
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bottom, the screws 
that held the keel to 
| . the form are removed. 
Next all joints are 
faired and trimmed so 
planks will lie evenly 


Just before the plank- 
a ing is applied to the 


This gear, together with a centerboard and a 
rudder, turns the pram into a neat sailboat 
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Americans shooting prone in the national association's matches at Bisley, England 


URE, Mr. Tyro, I am tickled pink 
that you are really going to take 
up small-bore rifle shooting in or- 
ganized competition, and want to 

know the dope about the best rifle, 
sights, ’scope, etc. 

But, lissen a minute, buddy. This 
criticism ain’t going to be very popular 
with some of these old hard-boiled fos- 
sils who think themselves riflemen be- 
cause they can make small 
groups prone—but don’t 
fall for this everlasting 
prone stuff, and think your- 
self a real shooter because 
you have learned to make 
good groups in that one 
position. Proneisthestead- 
iest of all shooting posi- 
tions—also the quickest 
and easiest to master, and 
the laziest, and the one re- 
quiring the least practice 
and attention to condition. 
If you want to be sure of 
hitting something with a 
rifle, and have a clear field 
in front of you for prone, 
and conditions permit you 
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to get down on the old belly, then prone 
is the position to assume. 

But it is the punkest possible position 
for competition and the poorest one to 
show whether or not the victim is a real 
rifle shot. Once you have learned the 
correct position prone, and the use of 
the sling, and have done enough shoot- 
ing to drive home these elementals to 
your subconscious mind, you can drop 


By Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


The Bellywhopper Experts 


out of the game for a couple of years 
and come back, and go right to making 
good scores. Sure, you'll find some sore 
muscles and a stiff neck and so on for 
a few days, but your scores will be close 
to those you were making when you 
quit. 

You can go out into the highways an 
gather up the first half dozen men you 
see, who seem in a reasonable state of 
preservation and youth, and make good 
prone.shots out of them in a few weeks 
This is not theory; it has been tried. 

But it will take much longer to make 
good sitting shots out of them, and still 
longer to make good kneeling shots, and 
still longer, much longer, before they 
can hit anything offhand, and, in rapid 
fire, they won’t be much, if anything 
for a long time. 

A real rifle shot—and you can paste 
this in the old sombrero—can shoot well 
and quickly from any position recog- 
nized as a standard rifle-shooting posi- 
tion. A man who knows only how t 
shoot prone isn’t twenty-five percent of 
being a real rifle shot, and I don’t give 
a hoot how much this hurts his feelings 
I’ve seen it tried out. Prone is the poor- 
est of all positions for showing that you 
are a better rifle shot than some other 
man. With the small-bore rifle and the 
fifty and 100-yard range, it gets to bea 
matter of whether one group is a quar- 
ter inch smaller than another. The men 





Offhand rapid-fire shooters in the Camp Perry matches, where a million rounds of ammunition are firec 
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stick to this one game and position 
me a fine gang of splendid prone 
iers, but they are not all-round rifie- 


‘he Connecticut State Association 
s use the four positions in their big 
tches—they had seventy-three teams 
other day. And you can lay to the 
t that the man who is topside in 
me, kneeling, sitting, and standing, is 
real small-bore rifleman—not just a 
e, steady bellywhopper shooter, only 
start toward becoming a real rifle- 
in. 

3eing as I was the bird, an Army 

iptain then, Chief Range Officer and 
issistant to the Executive Officer of the 
1919 national matches, who was chiefly 
responsible for making small-bore a 
part of the national match, along with 
Frank Kahrs, Capt. Richard E. Newitt, 
and being as I wrote the first book on 
the game in this country, “Small-Bore 
Rifle Shooting,” I feel entitled to do a 
little criticising. And it is my firm con- 
clusion that small-bore rifle shooting is 
being harmed by the constantly in- 
creasing specialization of the game, the 
everlasting prone stuff, the excessively 
heavy rifles, fit for prone work alone, 
the costly rifle ’scopes, the equally costly 








spotting ‘scopes, an outfit ‘costing con- 
siderably more than $200 in the case of 
most of those who are crack small- 
bore shooters. 

And, when all is said and done, all 
our efforts have resulted in only a hand- 
ful of such shots, magnificent shots of 
course, fine chaps, good sportsmen, en- 
titled to play their game as they durn 
please. But I do not believe they should 
compel matches to be made up almost 
entirely of prone_events—or else they 
won't play! That’s stretching things a 
little too far. 

The odd thousand young folks who 
competed in the last indoor matches of 
the Connecticut State Rifle Association 
at the Winchester indoor range make 
the biggest ‘“regular’’ small-bore shoot, 
including Perry, look pretty trifling. To 
quote Mr. Washburn-Crosby, “There’s 
a reason.” 

Some of these tough, old nuts of the 
prone game are magnificent rifle shots, 
and can shoot well in any position; you 
can lay to that. But they didn’t get 
their skill from shooting heavy small- 
bore rifles prone—and there are too 
many of them who are merely prone 
small-bore specialists—not real rifle- 
men. 


In a machine-rest test fired 
at 100 yards on an overcast 
day, these men saw every 
.22 Long Rifle bullet shot 


Seeing Flying Bullets 


ROTHERS bob up every now and 
then in the public prints to allege 
that a bright and observing lad 
may see bullets or shot as they 

ss through the air. And, just about 
often, other buddies, denying such 
ssibility, insinuate that the parties of 
> first part commenced to see pink 
elephants and alligators in Tuxedos 
Shortly after seeing the bullets. 
renerally speaking, the chap who has 
never seen a flying bullet is a chap who 
never done much shooting, especial- 
1as never done much target shooting. 
‘Ou may see bullets under other con- 
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ditions than target shoots, of course. 

You’ll remember the cullud gent who 
got mixed up in a gun fight as an inno- 
cent bystander, and went away from 
there. He testified in court that he done 
seen the bullet twice, once when it 
passed him, once when he passed it. 

And, queerly enough, there are other 
authenticated instances of parties on 
the receiving end, who saw bullets or 
shot. 

Some twenty years ago, a friend of 
mine happened to be right in line with 
a quail that flushed between him and a 
tenderfoot hunter, the hunter distant 


some seventy yards. Hunter did not no- 
tice friend standing on the hillside, and 
proceeded to blast at the quail with 
both barrels. 

The receiver in the little incident said 
he could plainly see the charge coming 
at him, that it looked like a big, black 
ball. He had time to turn half away be- 
fore the second load hit him, but he got 
both of them. Nothing serious hap- 
pened. He ducked in time to save his 
eyes. They took him down to a hoss 
trough, washed him up, told his wife 
back at camp, who did not like guns, 
that he “fell through a barbed-wire 
fence.” And she has never liked barbed- 
wire since. 

At times it is possible clearly to see a 
charge of shot passing through the air 
from a position just back of the shoot- 
er. Requisite, as a rule, is a gray-sky 
background. I have never seen shot 
against a blue sky. Lack of contrast 
maybe. Appearance is merely a streak 
or long shadow. 

Standing just back of the right elbow 
of a skeeter at Station 6, shooting at 
either bird, is a pet place for us to see 
the charge in flight. Sky background 
seems essential. 

Most of the lugs who think they see 
the shot charge see merely the line of 
wads, powder grains, or what-not, or 
have a vivid imagination, but it can be 
done by trained observers. 

Seeing flying bullets is such an old 
story to the target shooter that it 
arouses no comment at all. The ’scope or 
field glass, from position preferably right 
above the shooter, is the biggest aid. 

In a machine-rest test we ran recent- 
ly at 100 yards on an overcast day, .22 
Long Rifle stuff, Bausch & Lomb 19X 
‘scope mounted beside the rest, every 
bullet of the odd 200 or 300 we fired 
could be seen clearly for two thirds of 
its flight,—the final two thirds, of 
course. It was easy to call its hori- 
zontal error relative to the group cen- 
ter, impossible to call vertical, or up 
and down, error because of its curved 
flight. 

Appearance is that of a black bug. 
The time of flight over 100 yards is 
quite long, astonishingly long when you 
watch the bullet go, and the man who 
thinks a bullet travels flat and gits 
there right now has an education com- 
ing if he’ll study the high-curved, lei- 
surely flight of that series of black bugs 
sauntering up the range. 

Large-caliber pistol bullets are still 
easier to see, their velocity as a rule 
lower, their diameter much bigger. 

The .30/06 or similar high-velocity 
bullets are easy to follow with the 
‘scope at the long ranges, and often at 
the shorter ones. Huddled snugly down 
behind a ‘scope the other day, I could 
call the horizontal strike of a long se- 
ries at 1,000 yards, that is, whether the 
bullet was going to hit the three-foot 
bull, a four, or a three. The appearance 
of high-velocity stuff is a queer swirl in 
the air; you do not as a rule see the bul- 
let itself. It is like watching the swirl 
in water behind a fast-moving fish. 

There is plenty of time, of course, in 
this long-range firing, the time of flight 
of the Springfield M 1 bullet over 
1,000 yards being longer than one and 
a half seconds. (Continued on page 82) 
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Take Action Shots 
of Yourself 





By KENNETH H. SMITH 


S THERE any use taking the camera 
today? What could one man, alone, 
do with it? If I get myself a good 
fish, who is there to snap the shutter 

while I proudly hold the wriggling 
trophy? 

But the camera is in the car as I 
head for the Illinois-Mississippi canal, 
and within five minutes I’m standing 
on the bank. Slung across one shoulder 
is my haversack, full of angling knick- 
knacks, and across the other is the 
camera! I’ve got an idea! 

A cool hardy breeze wrinkles the 
canal, and the sky is struggling be- 
tween fair and cloudy. As I knot a 
leader to my line I wonder what—if 
anything—the catch will be. The IIli- 
nois-Mississippi, or Hennepin, canal 
isn't any great shakes as a waterway, 
but we fishermen of western Illinois re- 
gard it as one of our best bets for a 
mess of fish. Its channel is seven feet 
deep, and in places the canal widens 
almost to a furlong. Its fish population 
ranges from homely carp, buffalo, cat- 
fish of the channel and flathead tribes, 
drum, sunfish, bluegills, and crappies to 
striped bass, wall-eyed pike, and large- 
mouthed black bass. 

Along the bank is a road for the man 
who wants to troll with a long, cane 
pole. Here and there, tall cottonwood 
trees cast their shadow for the lazing 
angler, while he sits with his worm or 
doughball-baited hook. Riprap, pro- 
tecting the banks from the wash of 
boats, makes ideal retreats for small 
sunfish, and hungry, bigger game fish 
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follow them into these hiding places. 

Eager, I take my favorite lure—a 
red-and-white fly-rod wobbler—from its 
fellows on the band of my hat, knot it 
to the already-moistened leader, and 
make my first cast. 

Then, tossing the lure into the wind, 
and letting it settle down into murky 
green depths, I work slowly along the 
bank. Clouds drift across the sun, 
spreading a pattern of shadow and 
light on a field of new-shocked oats 
across the canal, and I wonder whether 
I'll have sunlight for my photographs. 

Ahead, is a high bank of earth, 
thrown from the canal 
by dredges when the wa- 
terway was dug. Here 
I have taken several 
good wall-eyes in years 
agone. I select a large- 
sized red-headed wob- 
bler, one which trails a 
rubber “pork rind.” 

The lure flips out 
twenty feet. Down it 
travels, and finally it 
is deep enough. Slowly 

wall-eyes like a slow 
lure—I take a few 
steps, working the rod 
meanwhile. The lure, 
now, has come close to 
shore, so it’s out and 
cast again. Cast, walk 
half a dozen slow steps, 
retrieve and cast. 
That’s the formula. 
Wham! 








Attaching self-timer to the cable release 
of a camera. The author is shown setting 
the device at left. At extreme left, the 
author caught in action by the self-timer 


Patience is rewarded. I’ve a fight on 
my hands! 

It’s a wall-eye. He has the wall- 
eye’s peculiarity of making short, thrill- 
ing dashes. A quiver is telegraphed 
through the taut, vibrant line and arch- 
ing rod as he tries to shake the lure, 
six feet down. 

The rod is strumming as I keep the 
pressure on, trying to raise him. But 
he won't be raised. I sink my heels into 
the turf, ready for a long battle. The 
line zizzes through the wave-chopped 
water. No leaper in the sunlight is this 
fellow. Instead, he’s the dogged kind 
that gives a man’s tackle a terrific test. 

The fish begins to weaken, and he 
comes into sight at last. With fingers 
a-tremble—for the sight of a big fish 
on my line always makes me jittery—I 
shorten his leash. The wall-eye looks as 
big as a horse as I work him, faintly 


A reminder for the angler of 
the wall-eye that got away 
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as This Angler Did, You Can Bring Home 


Unusual Snapshots by Following His Tips 


struggling, over to the rocks. Carefully 
I lean down. The rod, in my right hand, 
irches back, then forward. Swiftly I 
reach, and at my touch, Mr. Wall-eye 
springs into action. Away he rips, and 
gone is my lure. 

Well, I’ve been an angler more than 
a few months. I chalk up another loss, 
and retreat up the bank. 

My knees are shaking and my wrist 
is tired. I throw the haversack to the 
ground, and lift the camera case from 
my shoulder. Then, disdainful of the 
chiggers, I sit down, pack my pipe, and 
light up. 

With the first soothing puffs of 
smoke, a thought comes. The chance 
for a trophy picture is gone, but maybe 
I can shoot a picture that will at least 
recall the fight. A fish rod and a lure- 
bedecked hat, and the nerve-calming 
tobacco apparatus. Those things ought 
to do it. 

Let’s see. The late-afternoon sun is 
almost hidden behind a fleecy cloud. 
Not too much light, but enough. I ar- 
range the subject. Hat in the grass, 
and a three-leafed clover right in front. 
Then the tobacco tin, the box of match- 
es, and the pipe in the crown of my 
felt hat. And, finally, the fly rod. 

I set the camera on my knee, open 
the shutter wide in “time” position, 
and put on the ground-glass back, for 
a close-up shot like this requires a care- 
ful focus. The lens moves outward till 
the lettering on the tobacco tin is 
clearest. 

Without moving the camera, I re- 
place the ground glass with the film 
pack, pull the slide from the pack 
holder, cock the shutter at 1/25 second, 
set the aperture at F'/8, and press the 
release. Of course, I could have meas- 
ured off six feet, the minimum distance 
on the scale, but the ground-glass al- 
lows a closer shot. 

Well, at least I now have a picture 


Portrait of the crappies 
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cven When You Have to Go Fishing Alone, 










to remind me of my fight with the 
wall-eye. 

While the camera is out of its case, 
I'm going to try something else. There’s 
a self-timing apparatus built into this 
camera. It’s a device similar to those 
which can be bought and used on any 
cable release. It trips the shutter fif- 
teen seconds after the button is pressed. 
I’m going to try a self-portrait at close 
range. I’ve got to choose a lure to re- 
place the one I’ve lost. I'll take a pic- 
ture of myself doing that. 

To focus, I'll train the lens on ap- 
proximately the spot where my face 
will be, and focus on the case which I 
suspend from a limb. The shiny metal 
latch on the case catches the sun that 
now has broken through the clouds, 
and makes focus- 
ing easy. 

Because there’s 
chance for error in 
the focus, I set the 
aperture at F/22 
to get the greatest 
possible depth of 
focus. Then, to 
compensate for this 
small opening, I 
set the shutter at 
a full second. Then 
I replace the pack, 
pull the slide, and 
set the delayed-ac- 
tion device, watch- 
ing my position 
carefully so I'll not 
move out of focus, 
and prop the front 
of the camera until 
its eye looks di- 
rectly into mine. 
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' x ' To focus the camera, an object, 
f 2 ili, such as the case, is placed in 
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CLOSE-UPS ARE EASY 
WITH A SELF-TIMER 


the spot to be occupied by the 
photographer. The author uses a 
stop as small as light permits 


The timing device buzzes, and final- 
ly flips the shutter while I sit tight. 
The picture is in the bag. 

Now it’s back to fishing. I put the 
little wobbler back on, with a new 
leader. 

As my lure flashes past a certain 
rock by the bend, a silver streak comes 
from the rock’s shadow and strikes 
hard. A nice crappie—even though he’ll 
fit the skillet all in one piece. As you 
know, crappies like company, so I re- 
trace my steps. Well, we were right— 
there is another one hanging out here, 
and he joins his mate in my fish bag. 

Now I'll pose myself catching one of 
the crappies. I pace off fifteen feet from 
the canal’s edge, set the camera on its 
case, aim it at a tree across the water, 
start the delayed-action device, and 
scramble into position between the 
camera and the tree across the canal. 
Then, with rod arching and crappie 
dangling in the sun, I await the click 
which gives a picture with an exposure 
of 1/25 second at F/8. 

Now for a close-up of the fish. First 
I dip them into the water to give them 
life and sheen. Then I put them on the 
haversack side by side. The haversack 
gives a good, neutral background. To 
give an idea of the size of the fish, I 
lay the rod across the foreground. With 
the camera held steady on my knee, I 
snap the shot with an exposure of 1/10 
second, and a stop of F/16. 

More pictures in the bag. I whistle 
as I return to the car, for the day, 
after all, has been a success. Before I 
reach the bridge, I pick up another 
crappie. That’s three. But the impor- 
tant thing is I got pictures of myself 
fishing without the help of anyone else. 
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DEALERS: Write or wire for details on big mar- 


, ket now opened with Johnson's new, 
low priced quality motors. Good territories available. 





MODEL MS, Smail Light Single 
Brand new! Weighs only 17 Ibs 
Develops 1.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 
Underwater Exhaust, Full Pivot 


Reverse: a dozen other 
quality features. Only $49.50 
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Brand new! Weighs only 
Develops 1.1 h.p. at 4008-1 
\ little gem with Integral tre 


lined Power Head and $ 2: 
Ready-Pull Starter . 


MODEL MD, Small wer 
1 
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UNDERWATER EXHAUST: Johnson’s 
famous Single Shaft construction, an 
engineering triumph combining under- 
water exhaust and full pivot reverse. 
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FULL PIVOT REVERSE: If you want full 
maneuverability, you can’t do without 
this great outboard motor development, the 
only one giving 360° steering and reverse! 


ALTERNATE FIRING: Cylinders give ‘a? 
two power impulses per revolution in- 
stead of one—creating a smooth power 
flow. Also contributes to easier starting. 


ONLY JOHNSON HAS ALL THREE 


F YOU ever drive an Alternate Firing outboard classified telephone directory. Ask to see the two new 


motor you'll never be satisfied with any other 
type of twin. It is not only smoother, but easier 
starting, quieter running, better performing all around. 


Sea-Horse Singles—small editions of the famous All- 
Star models that electrified the industry in 1937 —and 
now designed to bring Johnson DEPENDability into 


the low price bracket of outboard motoring! 
2 a - 

The new Sea-Horse Handy Chart is just off the 
press! It is packed with information on the nine great 
motors that Johnson offers for 1938. 

New refinements that you should 
know about—new models that are 
creating a sensation — new develop- 
ments for the industry to follow — 
motor sizes and specifications —all 
are included. Write for your copy of 
this important Handy Chart today! 


If you ever handle a small motor with Full Pivot 
Reverse you'll never want to own one without. It is 
like comparing a modern automobile with one that 
runs forward only. 

And you don’t have to be an outboard owner to 
know that Underwater Exhaust is another practical 
necessity —for quiet and elimination of gas fumes. 

These are the “Big Three” of outboard motoring. 
And only Johnson has all three 

Call your Johnson dealer fora demonstration. You'll 
find his name listed under “Outboard Motors” in your 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


onsen 


All ratings are N. O. A. CERTIFIED brake h.p. ratings. All prices f. 0. b. factory, subject to change without notice. 
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MODEL DT, Deluxe Twin, 
improved for 1938. Deve 
at 4000 r.p.n Ir 


LS, Light Single, with MODEL DS, DeLuxe Single, fur- MODEL LT, Light Twin, the sen- 
at 1938 refinements. De- the mproved for 1938. Develops sational Alternate Firing motor 
3 h. p. at 4000 r. p. m. 2.3h. p. at 4000 r. p. m. Note In- that smashed sales records in 1.Sh.p ‘ 
focrat of outboard Sin- texral Streamlined Power Head 1937. Even better for 1938, 27 every fine performance feature 


e Menturil qual nd Johns« s f oO biu features.Devel Ss ou could ask for in r 
a at only $77. 90 kK Pull = fos. ae ’ $94. 90 15h 8 “ Were ng $199.50 fie « ae, ird. IRY TI $129 90 
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A REGULAR COURSE OF 
FLYING INSTRUCTION 


FREE! © 


Hundreds of thousands want to have and fly 
their own planes — and now thanks to Cub, 
they can! Because of its inherent stability, 
dependability, ease of operation, and amaz- 
ing economy, this safe airplane has become 


a 


_the first choice of private owners as well 


as of instructors throughout the world. 


AS EASY TO BUY AS IT ISTO FLY 


You can now own a new 1938 Cub plane for only 
$425 down and easy monthly payments (lists at $1270 
F.A.F. factory)—an extremely low cost made possible 
because it is the world’s fastest selling airplane. And 
the Cub is so economical to operate that owners 
average more than 25 miles to a gallon of gas and 
350 miles to a quart of oil! And what a time-saver! 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


on the free course of dual flying instruction by govern- 
ment licensed instructors; also for free Cub illustrated 
folder and name of your Cub dealer. Paste coupon 
below on penny post card, if you wish. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, 28 U Street, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S: A. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ~ 
28 U Street, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A 
Please send me full details on the free 


flying course; also free Cub folder 
and name of my Cub dealer. 





NAME 
ADDRESS : 
CITY STATE_ 


COUNT THE CUBS 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST SELLING AIRPLANE 
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| on almost every cast? 








Mac Had a Line 





(Continued from page 21) 


the way from Arkansas to get one day’s 
fishing. 

That one-day business began to worry 
me about this time, and I guess it was 
bearing down on Mac, too. I know it 
wasn’t long after he took that first trout 
that he asked me, “How far is it to Den- 
ver?” 

“Oh, not far. About a hundred and 
fifty miles,” I answered. 

“Well, I’ve got to be back in Denver 
tonight,” he said. 

We had come to a deep, long hole 
about that time, and Mac took three fish 
without moving out of his tracks. He 
should really have had seven, but the 
hole was deceiving, like many of the 
pools in these mountain streams, and 
there was more slack in his line than he 
figured. The water looked still—but it 
had the kind of current I call a slick— 
fast enough. to cut the gravel out from 
under your feet, but with an oil-smooth 
surface. A good place for big trout, as 
Mac’s second one out of that pool 
proved. 

“How long do you figure it takes to 
drive down there?” Mac wanted to know, 
getting his line out for another cast. 

I’m not psychic, but I knew what Mac 
was thinking. What would any man be 
thinking about if he was getting a strike 
He’d be think- 
ing about tomorrow. And forgetting the 
1,200 odd miles that lay between him and 
Arkansas. And that was my excuse for 
getting Mac his extra day of fishing. 
Sure I lied. But I’m glad I did it. He 
got the extra day, and nobody was the 
worse for it. 

I didn’t have much to build on, it’s 
true. Just a broken-down telephone 
that talks only one way, and a small, 
black cloud about half as big as a city 
block. But they were enough. 

Maybe it was premeditated. I can’t 
be sure about that, though I remember 
the last thing Mac said to his wife as we 
left my house: “We'll be back Friday 
night.” I remember also my feeling of 
skepticism when he said it. 

And now the fish were biting, and Mac 
saying, “I’ve just got to get back to 
Denver tonight. No foolin’!” 

Denver was far away, and hard to 
visualize at that moment, while the trout 
were dimpling the surface of the stream 
as they often do late in the evening, 
when the sun is down and the sky is red. 
I couldn’t blame Mac if his “We better 
quit, Ed,” was a little feeble. 


HE cloud, which was gathering at the 

head of one of the deep draws that 
mark that part of the country, was not 
very big. But it was a good, black one, 
and already it was beginning to leak. 

“Look there,” I said. “Cloudburst 
coming.” 

Mac kept on casting, and barely looked 
up. 
“Cloudbursts are serious things in this 
part of the country,” I said. “They come 
quickly and they come heavy. We better 
get out of here before we get stuck.” 

“IT ought to be back in Denver to- 
night,” he said. 

“We can probably make it all right,” 
I assured him, “if that cloudburst stays 
away from the road. But look how it’s 
drifting. If it doesn’t turn loose pretty 
soon, our road can be a foot deep in 
water before you know it. Will be, in 
fact.” 


We walked back to the car, and drov 
down to the ranch, and I said, “We mig}! 
just as well eat dinner before we start 
Mac agreed reluctantly. I could see h 
wanted to be on the road, but I didn’ 
hurry. I was waiting for the rain, and | 
knew I wouldn’t have long to wait. I 
started with loud spats before we we 
half through eating, and, after a few 
warming-up gusts, it settled to a steady, 
downpour that was like the rattling of 
a sheet of tin. 

“It’s a cloudburst, all right,” I said 
“Don’t know if we can get back tonight 
or not.” 

“I oughta go,” Mac said. 

“I know. But you don’t know how 
dangerous these roads can be. Proba- 
bly bridges washed out.” 

“My wife’ll be looking for me,’ Mac 
complained. 

“Well, if it doesn’t let up pretty soon 
we'll have to telephone her that we are 
marooned.” 

The telephone at that ranch was one 
of the best I ever saw when it comes to 
talking to a wife. It worked only one 
way. Denver could understand Mac, but 
Mac couldn’t hear Denver. His conver- 
sation went something like this: 

“Hello, hon’. Hello! I can’t hear you! 
There’s been a cloudburst—the road is 
washed out. What's that? I can’t hear 
you! Cloudburst! Can’t get home to- 
night. What’s that? Can’t hear you! 
We'll be home tomorrow as soon as the 
road is open!” 

Then, being a good telephone man, and 
having earned his extra day of fishing, 
Mac took the phone apart, and fixed it 
so it would talk both ways. 


A Doe with Horns 
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K. M. Stennes and the doe with eight-point 
horns he shot on a Minnesota hunt last fall 
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Phantom Killers in Dragon Land 


(Continued from page 30) 


s quite sure he knew the likeliest 
ints for our drive. For my part, I was 
t too hopeful, as a drive gives a hunted 
imal great advantages, especially such 
beast as this wily cat. Also, of course, 
was fraught with danger for the 
unters. 
The place selected for the drive was 
1 sweeping valley, high up the mountain 
ide. The beaters started from the bot- 
tom, as Doc and I watched on the ridge. 
Our two dogs were with the beaters, and 
these we placed our greatest confi- 
dence. We realized they were in grave 
danger of being ripped to pieces, if the 
animal turned on them, but we 


fierce 
expected the clamor set up by the 
beaters to keep the leopard from at- 
tacking. 


For forty-five minutes, that drive was 
nerve-wracking. We were attempting 
something new. Wild boar, deer, and 
great gray wolves had been our game 
on previous drives, and all these had 
fallen before our guns. But cats are 
different. They can slink through the 
smallest cover so quietly that, either in 
attack or in flight, they are sure to do 
the unexpected. 

In the present drive, a great amount of 
game of all sorts was started by the 
beaters, but, when the line finally 
reached the hilltop, no one had seen the 
black killer. 

I was not entirely without hope, how- 
ever. My old dog had told me some- 
thing. Halfway up the hill, he had made 
an outery which indicated he had found 
something very unusual. Then he had 
worked across the ridge and into cover 
on the far side that was deep enough for 
an animal as sly, and as well-camou- 
flaged, as the great cat to slip across 
without our seeing it. 

After a few minutes, we sent the 
beaters down the other side of the 
mountain, to form a line and sweep 
through several patches of heavy cover, 
including the one into which my dog had 
disappeared. I had called him back from 
the scent, because I knew that, if he 
ranged on ahead of us and came up with 
the leopard alone, it would be the end 
of one of the grandest dogs I ever hunted 
over. Besides, I had plans of my own. 
As it turned out, these plans just nar- 
rowly missed making an end to my 
career as a game collector in China. 

The plan was for Doc to go along the 
ridge till he found a vantage point, while 
cut slantingly down the ridge in front 
of the coolies, and took a position at an 
pening far in advance and halfway 
down the hill. As I started off, my old 
log started with me, and, since no one 

se noted it, I let him go. 

As rapidly as possible, I hurried 

ward my station. Circling the edge of 

e clump toward which the dog had 
reviously trailed, I passed over a low 

dge and was entirely separated from 

e rest of the party. The dog had again 

cked up the trail at the edge of the 

ep cover, and was courageously follow- 

g it into the thicket. 

Travel on the mountain side was diffi- 

iit, and I was hot and tired, and prob- 

ly not so alert as I should have been. 
‘ushing along beside heavy cover, I 
eard the snapping of a twig to one side. 
glanced around, and was suddenly 
vare of a great, dark shape, slipping 
‘¢ a snake through the brush, within 


a distance of about two rods from me. 

I had only a sketchy view of the beast, 
but I kneW. with deadly certainty what 
it was. And I knew that a chance shot 
might be fatal. Yet, if I didn’t shoot 
now, I might never get a chance again. 
Throwing up my gun, without more than 
a flashing sight, I fired. There was a 
cracking of brush, but I could not tell 
whether my shot had hit home, or 
whether it had merely startled the beast. 

In any event, I learned soon that the 
leopard was still slinking toward me. To 
turn and run would have been fatal. In 
fact, I never thought of it. The opening 
in which I stood was tiny and surrounded 
on every side by dense cover. My dog 
was somewhere in the heavy thicket, and 
the rest of the party beyond the ridge. 
And, in the brush, steadily slinking for- 
ward, was that great cat, its murderous 
heart set on a kill. 

Desperate, I, too, began to move 
stealthily, inching my way through the 
brush in the faint hope of catching a 
glimpse of the beast. For a fleeting sec- 
ond, I saw the tawny side, and I fired. 
This fime I knew I had scored, for the 
cat gave a coughing growl, and its move- 
ments became swifter. But it now turned 
directly toward me. So heavy was the 
cover that not another glimpse could I 
catch of it. 

3y now, my dog had been attracted by 
the shooting, and I could hear him 
approaching. The beaters must have 
heard, too, for I could hear their shouts 
as they came running. These may have 
diverted my attention from the cat. At 
any rate, the beast’s rush, when it came, 
almost caught me napping. With a great 
sobbing roar, the huge leopard lunged 
straight toward me, its side fully ex- 


posed. At that distance, I could not 
miss. The soft-point bullet must have 
blown its heart to bits. The carcass 


rolled over and Over, finally coming to 
rest at my feet. Then, after twitching 
violently, it lay still in death. 

The beaters came streaming over the 
hill, excited and shouting. Doc raced 
down the mountain to where I sat on the 
grass, a-drip with perspiration. 

A fine Chinese lad, the brother of the 
boy who had disappeared on the river 


path in the twilight, came up, and 
placed his foot on the fallen killer. 
“Your terrible killing is over,” he said. 


“The curse of my fathers has caught 


you. The guns of the white man are 
victorious. We fear your terrible fangs 
no more.” 


Fishing-Rod Repairs 
anglers, who have fishing 


ISE 
rods that need repairs, have 
learned through experience that 


the best time to have the work done is 
during the winter. Such fishermen have 
already attended to this important mat- 
ter, or are now preparing to do so. A 
rod that is put in shape at this time is 
ready for use on opening day. The 
owner runs no risk of having delivery 
unavoidably delayed because he put off 
sending the rod to the repairman until 
spring. 

The repair departments of fishing-rod 
plants are not flooded with work during 
the winter months, but, when spring 
comes, they often have more repair work 
than they can do in a reasonable time. 
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HISKERS aged in the woods 
are plenty tough—add years 
to your appearance! It takes a 
heavy-duty blade to whisk them 
off cleanly and keep your face 
looking, feeling fit! That's wh 
you out-door men require Gil- 
lette Blades —precision-made 
for your Gillette Razor. Shaving 
edges are held in perfect aline- 
ment—never out of position. 
With hot water or cold you get 
quick, close shaves that last. 
Avoid misfit blades that hack 
and scrape—shaving methods 
that leave your face half mown. 
Insist on Gillette Blades. Get 
the world’s best shaves — for 
less than 1¢ a day! 
Steed shaving—tone the skin—with 
yillette Brushless Shaving Cream made 
with peanut oil. Big tube 25¢. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Precision-Made 
For Each Other 
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Leak-Proof Boats Last Longer 


ATER is all right in its place, 

but, when you're a boatman, 

that place is under the boat, 

and not, because of leaky 
cabins and hulls, inside the craft. The use- 
fulness of many small hulls would be ex- 
tended greatly if they remained dry and 
comfortable under all conditions. Every boat 
owner should, therefore, know how to make 
his craft waterproof, and how to keep it 
that way. 

Lightweight boats that are in and out of 
the water at intervals suffer more from leak- 
age, due to the swelling and drying of the 
planking, than craft which are not removed 
from the water. Most small, wood boats 
absorb at least 20 percent of their weight in 
water during use, making them logy and un- 
responsive. Calking, painting, or tarring is 
sometimes resorted to in such cases, but the 
treatment seldom corrects the trouble be- 
cause alternate drying and swelling gradual- 
ly weakens small hulls, rendering the wood 
soft and porous. 

Canvas covering is the best remedy for 
leaky craft, and is best-suited to round or 
flat-bottomed boats from 8 to 18 ft. long, 
which include the majority of sportsmen’s 
small boats. Canvas covering, when properly 
applied, increases a boat’s weight 5 to 10 
percent, but it produces a hull that is leak- 
proof under all conditions. A canvas bottom 
outwears wood, is easily repaired, and 
strengthens any small hull. 

The only small hulls not improved by can- 
vas covering are sailboats and racing out- 
boards. On_ sailboats, 
due to the strains caused 
by wind and wave, can- 
vas will crack. Canvas 
increases the weight of 
racing craft, and thus 
reduces their speed, so 


Canvas tacked in place temporarily on side of V-bottomed 
boat to make sure of fit. Bottom is applied separately 
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In preparing a hull 
for a canvas cover, 
all cracks and wide 
seams, both outside 
and in, are filled, 
and sanded smooth 


Using liquid paint 
remover to take off 
the old finish of 
hull. If preferred, 
a blowtorch may be 
used. Only rarely 
is an old paint job 
worth touching up 
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it is best not to apply it. 

White lead long has been 
the accepted material for 
attaching canvas to hulls 
and decks, and is still used 
for that purpose. Experi- 
ence has proved, however, 
that the oils contained in 
this material, and other 
paint fillers, tend to rot the 
canvas thus decreasing a 
boat’s life. 

Various canvas cements, 
available now at small cost, 
are not only waterproof but 
are elastic and resilient, 
thus preventing the forma- 
tion of alligator cracks. Be- 
ing strong, they hold the 
canvas firmly to the hull, 
and present an elastic sur- 
face for paint coats. Proper 



















































The method of applying canvas to a boat to make it 
waterproof, and to prevent undue wear of the fabric 


filling, by increasing the wearing qual- 
ities of canvas, permits the use of 
lighter-weight canvas than could other 
wise be employed. 

Preparing a hull for canvas is an im 
portant step in leak-proofing. With thé 
hull supported on trestles of convenient! 
height, the inside should be well-cleaned 
sanded, and any necessary repairs madé 
Fill any cracks or wide seams with : 
wood filler to prevent dirt from working 
through to the outside covering that i 
to be applied. Apply one or two coats of! 
paint, sanding between coats. Use dec} 
enamel or porch-and-floor enamel, wit! 
tung-oil base for the finish. 

Turn the hull over, and examine thé 
paint. If it is in good condition, it ma) 
remain, but, for best results, old paint 
should be removed. If the paint is re 
moved, use liquid removers or a blow 
torch, scraping the paint off with a putt; 
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Liquid removers are satisfactory 
all boats, but may prove expensive 
rger boats because of the large 
it necessary. 

»n the paint is removed, sand the 
smooth. Remove the keel, bilge 
and moldings. Examine the en- 
ull, and fill all seams, screw holes, 
youged or chafed areas with wood 
or a combination of sawdust and 
ca 1 glue. Any small, rotted places 
d be cleaned and similarly filled. 
W , the filler is dry, sand the filled 
areas smooth, being careful that all 
bumps have been smoothed so the can- 
will not wear through at these spots. 
he weight and type of canvas for 
covering boat hulls depends upon the 
size of the craft and the amount of 
wear the material must undergo. Hulls 
8 to 14 ft. long may use 8-oz. double- 
illed canvas for the bottom, and single- 
filled canvas on the sides. Craft longer 
than 14 ft. should be covered with 10-oz. 
double-filled canvas on both the bottom 
ind the sides. Canvas is available in 
iny length, and in widths of 30 to 120 in. 
If two widths of canvas are used, stitch 
them together and apply with the seam 
down the center of the keel. 


| ene canvas for round-bottomed boats 
should be applied in a single width, 
but flat or V-bottomed boats require a 
single width for the bottom and separate 
pieces for the sides. The bottom piece 
of canvas for V or flat-bottomed craft 
should be wide enough to lap over each 
side 4 in., and extend over the transom 
ind stem about 1 ft., to allow for trim- 
ming. 

Stretch the canvas in place on -the 
bottom of the boat, tacking it temporar- 
ily forward and aft, and cutting it 
roughly:to shape. This initial stretching 
gives you a better idea of how the work 
should look when completed, and also 
loosens the cloth. Roll the canvas back 
to the transom and, beginning at this 
point, coat an area of about 3 sq. ft. at 
i time with cement. Stretch the canvas 
in place, leaving 4-in. lap over the sides, 
and tack the canvas along the sides at 
2-in. intervals. 

As the work proceeds, you'll need to 
rub the surface of the canvas on the 
cemented area with a pad (a piece of 
old inner tube is good) to effect com- 
plete adhesion between the canvas and 
the hull. Work over the bottom in this 
fashion, a few feet at a time, to prevent 
the cement from drying and stretching, 
ind to keep wrinkles from forming in 
the canvas. 

To insure a fit at the stem, slit the 
canvas back at the center line of the 
kee! for 3 or 4 ft. Then lap the canvas 

the stem, stretching it both ways 

void wrinkles, then tack, and trim. 
Fasien the lap at the stem with plenty 
of cement. Where the canvas is lapped 
over the sides, coat it heavily with ce- 
ment, and tack at 2-in. intervals. Any 
small wrinkles that form along the sides 
ld be slit open to eliminate bulge, 
and then cemented. 

Canvas at the transom is lapped over 
t edge about 4 in., cemented, and 
d into place. A sharp knife or 

blade makes an excellent tool for 
ling. Galvanized or copper tacks *% 
ng should bé used in tacking the 
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( V and flat-bottomed boats, the 
S pieces are attached separately after 
have made sure the lapped edges 
e bottom piece of canvas are well- 
nted. In attaching the side pieces, 
vy the same procedure as was fol- 

in covering the bottom, lapping 
1¢ over the transom about 4 in. At 

hine, or (Continued on page 58) 
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A NEW 
Sensation 


of the 
Waterways.... 


THOR 
“Pyramid 3” 


CONSTANT TORQUE 
Three-Cylinder Outboard Motor 
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@® New Smooth Power 

@® New Vibrationless Operation 

@ New Speed and Economy 

® New Easy Starting Dependability 


Constant 
Torque 
Motor 
Pyramid 3 


PROVEN .... 
Up and down the lazy Milwaukee River, for 
two years, roared and streaked this new 
type of Outboard Motor—the invention of 
the famous THOR Engineers. No untried 
fledgling is this — but a thoroughly tested 
and proven King of the Waterways—the 
latest and most sensational contribution to 





more enjoyable water Sports. 


A Complete Line for the Sportsman 
including the three-cylinder ‘‘PYRAMID 3’', two- 
cylinder ‘‘Pyrarmid 2"', Standard Twin and Standard 
Single. Every price range is covered from $42.50 to 
$110.00, f.0.b. Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


THOR Outboard Motors Have 


ae Always Been Yamous For .... 


@ Easier Starting 

@ All-Steel Construction 

® Simplicity of Design 

@ Ruggedness 

@ Dependability 

@ Economical Operation 
Ask Your Dealer 

for a Demonstration 





4.1 H. P. 
Multiple 
Firing 
Pyramid 2 














4.8 H. P. 


Standard 







Sp ortsmen 
Everywhere 


have learned 
to prefer 


THOR 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Manufactured by 


CEDARBURG 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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PAL 

$37.50 
Weighs on! y 
Ibs de , 
1.1 N 
certihed br 

at 
» M. Speed 


» © miles 





| ACE 
—_— > $47.50 
Weighs 22 
bs develops 
1.8 N.O.A 
‘ceruified brake 
H.P. at 35 


HANDITWIN - 
$67.50 ‘ 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOW COST .. 
this catalog of 1938 Elto 
motors proves how far Elto has again 
advanced in giving unbeatable dollar-for- 
dollar value straight through its line! A 
complete outboard motor for only $37.50 
... offering such quality features as flood- 
proof carburetion .. water-sealed silenc- 
ing with automatic exhaust relief . . 
famed Elto starting ease and record-break- 
ing economy of operation .. . all within a 
weight limit of only 14 pounds! The wide- 
ly popular Ace... with new advancements 
for ’38 . . . only $47.50. The Handitwin, 
-world’s lightest twin, $67.50. Write today 
for free catalog 
of the complete 
line. Address, 
EVINRUDE MO- 
TORS, 5320 N. 
27th St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 





* Hook EM 
ano [00K EM 


THE INDIAN WAY 









@ Ger the ring of a reel and 
the thrill of a creel that’s | 
loaded with silvery fighters. 
Then paddle to camp and 
kindle a fire and sample the 
Redskin’s pleasures. 

The dip of a blade and an | 
Old Town leaps ...a flick of the wrist 
and she wheels. Here’s the birchbark’s 
twin, made tough and strong for fishing 
and fun on the water. Easy to own. 
Inexpensive to keep for years of use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also Out- 
board Boats, including big all-wood family 
boats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Ad- 





dress Old Town Canoe Company, 472 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine, 
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FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot of ex- 
pense by doing your own odd 
repair jobs. Get this new 
edition of a famous book, 
showing with diagrams and directions, how 
to fix and repair furniture, electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, painting 
and hundreds of other construction and re- 
pair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each 
job is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


| 





OUTDOOR 
353 Fourth Ave. 


LIFE, Dept. 28 
New York, N. Y. 














7 Unsinkable Metal Metal Canoe! 





Lightest 











of All Canoes 
Made of *‘Dowmetal’’, the lightest Net 
of all metals. 16‘ ft. model weighs = Weight 
only 49 ibs. net. Can't sink, even } Onty 49 lbs 
when filled with water. Never takes 4 ” 
on weight. No canvas or other ma- on * 
terials to qotertorate. Easiest of all 
canoes to handie. Much lighter anc 
stronger than wood. Safe even for Strongest 
children. Patents pending. Write Canoe 
today for FREE circular Ever Built 
AnTaie) ©: W- STIVER 
210 Schirmer Bidg. Segterss Write 





CIRCULAR Saginaw, Mich. for proposition. 









Answers (0 
* Boating Fans 


Keeping Sailboat Up in Wind 

Question: The sailboat I had built rece 
performs exceptionally well, as it is quite sta 
but we have a little difficulty in keeping it u 
into the wind, particularly when there is just a 
light breeze. I have asked several men 
have had considerable experience in handling 
sailboats on inland waters, and they sugs 
that, if this boat were equipped with a jib, the 
difficulty would be overcome, and the boat w i 
have a little more speed in light wind. Do y 
advise this? Why does the boat sometimes 
deeply at the bow?—G. J. D., Canada. 


Answer: Difficulty in keeping a sailboat 
the wind is due not to thé lack of a jib but t 
balance. Weight may not be distributed to the 
best advantage, the sail may not draw correct 
it may be too flat, or the location of the mast 
may be incorrect. Any one or all of these things 
may be the trouble. Of course, a small jib will 
increase speed, and correct faulty balance, 
it adds another halyard and two more sheet 
leaders. However, if you don’t mind this, a 
if the hull is already sufficiently stable, the ad- 
dition of a jib and the consequent increase of 
sail area will improve the way the boat handles 
An area of 15 or 20 sq. ft. should be adequate 

On small boats, such as the 12-ft. sailboat 
the distribution of weight is vitally important 
to efficient trim. Nose heaviness may be due t 
passenger weight too far forward.—W. J. 


Rowboat or Canoe? 


Question: Should I get a rowboat or a canoe 
on which to use an outboard motor and a sail 
I want the craft for hunting ducks, and to. fish 
from. I wish to use it around San Francisc 


Bay.—C. H. S., Cal. 


Answer: A hull of the canoe type may be 
quite seaworthy on a river, but unsatisfactory 
on open waters. A hull to be used on San Fran- 
cisco Bay must be entirely seaworthy. Since 
sail will be used, something with adequate 
beam and freeboard and with bearing enough 
the bottom for use with an outboard motor is 
needed. For the purpose outlined, nothing bet- 

ter could be recommended than a 14 to 16-ft. V 
or round-bottom hull, with a beam of 4 to 4% 
ft., and adequate freeboard to keep the hull dry 
The hull selected should not be of the speed 
type, but of the general utility design.—W. / 


Motor for Rowboat 


Question: Would the saving on gasoline war 
rant buying a small outboard motor instead 
a standard size for a 12 or 14-ft. rowboat of the 
dory type? Would I need an extra-long shaft 
with 18-in.-high stern?—C. S., New York. 


The use of a standard outb 
motor on a high transom necessitates eit 
cutting down the transom to take the mot 
or an outboard bracket, and the use of an « 
board bracket introduces another difficulty—the 
tilt inward On snr 


Answer: 


motor will no longer 
boats in shallow water, this tilting is a de 
able feature. Long-shaft motors will, howe: 


overcome this difficulty, and their use is rec 
mended for high-stern boats. The cost is <« 
slightly higher. A motor of 3  horsepov 
should propel a 14-ft. dory 9 10 miles 
hour.—W. J 


Canoe Outboard 


Question: Is it practicable to use a lis 
outboard motor on a 16-ft., 36-in.-beam can 
Should I get a twin, or single-cylinder mot 
—F. S., Minn. 


to 


Answer: A light outboard motor sh 
function quite satisfactorily on a 16-ft. can 
The motor utilized should be light in weight 
not more than 35 lb., either single or twin « 
inder. A single of 2 horsepower would be ab 
ideal.—W. J. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











Air-Cooled Twin 
$129.50* 





Boat Kinks)  “**% 


DOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 












Steering Quadrant 


E WISHED to improve the steering 
of our 26-footer, so a friend and I | 
made a quadrant out of an old metal 
pulley. We selected a 20-in. pulley, which 
gave a 10-in. radius for leverage, ample 
for our purpose. Then we cut away all 
but one quarter of the rim, leaving this 
attached to two spokes. This left a 
quadrant fixed to a hub. The hub was 
too large for the rudder post, so we made 
a bushing for it from an old drive-shaft 
housing. Then we drilled a %-in. hole 


eae tat tak iaenaek “aa tale A new air-cooled ““Twin’’—two sensational 
post, and inserted a bolt. This was | “Singles’’—a silent Electric 


secured with a nut and cotter pin, and 
our quadrant was finished. By crossing 


the steering lines, and fastening them 1938 OUTBOARD 
at the ends of the quadrant are with U 
bolts, we were able to steer the boat MOTORS 
easily, for the rudder responded instant- 
ly to the slightest movement of the steer- | Bendix for 1938 provides a match- Full live-rubber shock-less mount- 
ing wheel.—Art Wilhelm, Cal. ° 3 " : 
l@ss line of four great Eclipse out- ing. Perfectly balanced, as easy to 
Outboard Testing Tank board motors! pick up and carry as a hand bag. 
The new Eclipse Air-Cooled De The DeLuxe “Single delivers full 
2% horsepower —the “Twin’’, 44% 
horsepower. 





: Silent Electric 
$38.50* 

*Prices F. O. B. 
South Bend 


Standard Single 
$71.50* 





HEN you test the performance of 
your outboard motor, it is necessary | Luxe Single and a new “Twin” 


ne auunan” thas ane he daa ae ad provide the quickest, easiest start- 
home, instead of taking the motor to | ing ever known to outboarding! The famous Eclipse Standard Sin- 
a lake or stream. All that is needed is | Bendix 15,000-volt magneto igni- gle and Eclipse Electric complete 
albee oe chenadl'ba erbid — ea thetene | tion. Revolutionary new synchro- the most modern array of boat power 
of the motor so that, when the motor is | nized one-lever control. Genuine in the outboard industry. See your 
placed on it, there are about 6 in. of | Stromberg anti-flood carburetion. nearest dealer or write 

stakes into the ground, and nail the | BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION (Marine Division) 

| 


clearance for the propeller. Drive two 
legs of the horse to these. This will 435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 





prevent the horse from moving when the 
motor is running. Place the barrel under 
the sawhorse, and fill with water. Then 
clamp the motor to the horse, with the 
shaft in the water barrel. When the 
motor is started, the cooling system will 
work the way it ordinarily does.—A. R. 
Thompson, Conn. 
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HAWK 
Fishing Boat 
Outboard Motor Boats 





Greatly improved models in Row Boats, 
Motor Boats, Outboard Runabouts, Ca- 
noes and Hunting Boats. 
Write for Catalog Today 
SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., Ince. 
Builders of Good Boats for Forty Years 


Shell Lake, Wise. 











Built by experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen... 
tourists . . . cottage owners and general usage. Portable 
folding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable, 
snagproof and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running 
board. Set up ready for use in five minutes or less. 
Suitable for outboard motors. Used by government 
engineers on T. V. A. work. 

Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
22 Smith Street Miamisburg, 























Assemble Your Own Boat/ 





} 


12 Models | 


Easiest way of building a boat ever discovered. 

| We build the frame complete for you in our 

Sizes own shoj then ship it to you knocked down, 
$25to$167.50 ~*= ready for reassembling. Everything fits per- 








: : 4 ; 
Time tested for 27 years— America’s outstand fectly. Mistakes are impossible. Save ees] 
ing values in Row Boats, Fishing, Hunting, Out builder's cost by this easy method. Send 25c 
board Motor, Ice and Sail Boats! Always ready to for big catalog on all styles of boats. 
use! Endorsed by leading summer camps and re - 
sorte! , Send post card for 24 page catalog! It’s Brooks Boat Co., Inc. ss 
"REE 
= PIONEER MFG. CO., 122 Perry St., Middlebury, tind. | Dept. OG Saginaw, Mich. ~ 
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SHOVE OFF FOR 
MES 


IN A CHAMPION BUILT 


f7 
THE QUALITY BOAT IN ZveYy PRICE CLASS 


Go nautical this summer in a 
beautiful, champion-built, race- 
winning Gar Wood! Boating is 
the most popular of all sports, 
and Gar Wood is the most popu- 

lar of all boats. 87 beautiful new custom- 
quality runabouts and utilities, as low as 
$1,350. Smartly streamlined, luxuriously 
finished, unsurpassed in performance. 
Built to designs personally approved by 
Commodore Gar Wood. See them today at 
your merchant’s... or write for handsomely 
g illustrated plate book. 










DEALERS Join fastest growing 
boat merchant organization. Wire or 
phone for valuable franchise facts 


~ GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., Boat Division 
802 River Road, Marysville, Mich., Cable Add.: GARWOOD 


















FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


. U repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; ; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U.S. and forei governments. ‘Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Better Built 
Lower Prices 






andu 
All Tpuias models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 





andu 
Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 


RAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
- FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 










. SEA GULL. . $400 
These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


FREE-—SAVE MONEY 


oc A SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 


LARGE FACTORIES <———___ 
- BO 


CATAL PROMPT 


(39) 


———— > Two 
THOMPSON BROS AT MFG. CO, 
218 Ann St Write to ~ 


PESHTIGO, WIS. [ either Place} CORTLAND, N.% 
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Leak-Proof Boats Last Longer 


(Continued from page 55) 


the point where the sides and the bottom 
meet, the edge of the side pieces should 
not be even with the bottom, but about 
% in. to % in. above. 

Now continue to work forward, ce- 
menting, tacking, and rubbing the sur- 
face of the cloth with a pad until the 
stem is reached. The cloth is lapped 
over the stem, cemented, and tacked. 
Cover the transom with a separate piece 
of canvas, and coat the transom and 
lapped edges with a liberal coat of 
cement. Cut the transom piece to fit, 
leaving it slightly smaller than the tran- 
som, stretch and tack, rubbing the sur- 
face to insure adhesion. 

The hull is now given a filler coat of 


| the cement, thinned with wood alcohol 


to the consistency of paint. Allow it to 
dry 12 hours, sand smooth, and be care- 
ful not to sand too vigorously or you'll 
rub holes in the canvas. If the hull has 
no outer keel, now is the time to attach 
one. This keel not only strengthens the 
hull but protects the canvas from wear. 
The keel may be a piece of oak or well- 
seasoned pine, ™% x 2 in., fitting flush 
with the transom and tapered to fit the 
stem. Short pieces of % x 1%-in. wood, 
with the edges rounded, can be attached 
flush with the transom, along the sides 
at the turn of the bilge, to keep the sides 
from snagging. Attach the gunwales, 
drilling new holes for the screws. Coat 


| all wood pieces liberally with cement 


A Midget Boat You'll Enjoy Building 


(Continued from page 45) 


| taching the planks, the edges of each are 





| 


beveled for a calking joint.. Attach 
planks with 1%-inch Number 8 flathead 
screws, three to each plank edge and 
keel joint. Inner edges of the boards 


—| should fit tightly, while the outer edges 


remain open one eighth inch, forming 
a V that opens outward. With hull 
planked, trim and sand smooth. 

The form and mold frames are now 
removed, and the hull turned over. One 
or two crosspieces, sprung between sides 
at top, will retain the proper shape when 
the molds are removed. When seats are 
attached, these crosspieces are removed. 

The side frames are now sawed to 
shape, each notched for the side plank 
and clamp, and fastened to the sides 
with 1%-inch Number 8 flathead screws. 
The clamp is sprung in place, its ends 
cut to fit at the stem frame, and fastened 
with one 1%-inch Number 8 flathead 
screw to each joint. Next the transom 
knees are sawed to shape, notched for 
the clamp, and fastened to transom and 


| side planking with six two-inch Number 


| joint. 





= 


10 flathead screws to each knee. Secure 
the clamp end to notch in knee with one 
1%-inch Number 8 flathead screw. 
Spring seat risers into place at proper 
height, mark, and cut the ends to fit, 
fastening to side frames with one 1%- 
inch Number 8 flathead screw at each 
The seats are sawed from % x 6- 
inch material, and fastened to risers 
with 14-inch Number 8 flathead screws. 
Bolt the oar locks through the sides 
and the clamp with 4 x 3-inch carriage 
bolts, using two bolts to each lock. 
Next, % x 1-inch molding is fastened 
with screws to upper outside edge of 


before attaching. 

For a brilliant finish, apply thre: 
coats of flat colors, ground in Japar 
drier, followed by two coats of the best- 
grade spar varnish, allowing ample tim: 
for drying and sanding between coat 
A serviceable finish may also be had by 
applying three coats of canoe enamel 
porch-and-floor enamel, sanding lightly 
each coat except the last. 

Decks, when treated in a similar man- 
ner, may mean the difference between a 
comfortable, snug hull, and a leaky, dis- 
mal interior. Old canvas decks, in fair- 
ly good condition, may not need new 
canvas, and may be made leak-proof by 
sanding smooth, putting a layer of mus- 
lin over the canvas, cementing, and ap- 
plying a filler coat. 

For attaching canvas to decks, either 
of two methods can be used. One is to 
use canvas cement in the same way as 
in attaching canvas toa hull. The other 
method calls for application of airplane 
wing-dope (a grade is now made espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose) to the sur- 
face of the canvas, four or five coats 
being necessary. This doped deck, when 
painted, is thoroughly waterproof. 

When dope is used, it is not necessary 
to cement the canvas to the deck. 

Before replacing fittings, make flan- 
nel gaskets for all the openings, set- 
ting all hardware and gaskets in marine 
glue.—Wm. Jackson. 


~ 


the side plank with one-inch Number 8 
flathead screws, spacing them at six- 
inch intervals. Plane edges, and sand. 

The entire hull is now given a priming 
coat of paint. Work the paint well into 
the bottom seams. When dry, roll lamp 
wicking into the seams, filling to within 
one eighth inch of the surface. Apply 
another thin coat of paint to the seams, 
soaking the calked joints. When dry, 
fill the seams flush with surface, using 
ready-made seam filler or a mixture of 
equal parts white lead and whiting. Next 
give the hull three coats of paint. 

If you wish to sail the pram, you will 
need a centerboard and rudder. 





DO THE WORK | 
THE SIMPLE WAY 


To make the construction of this 
useful, all-round pram as easy as 
possible, the designer has pre- 
pared large-scale drawings of the 
entire job. From these, we have 
made blueprints to help you do 
the work speedily and correctly. 
The blueprints cost only 50 cents 
each. Address OUTDOOR LIFE 
at 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Why 
not send for your print now? 
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Bucktails May Save the Day 


UCKTAILS are proved fish — 
" bottom. Then retrieve with short, snap- 


getters. No one can deny 

that. Yet I frequently meet 

anglers who tell me they 
can’t catch trout with them. Most of 
these fishermen admit this is probably 
due to the fact that they do not know 
how to use them or because they have 
failed to give them a fair trial. And I 
can think of no other explanation, be- 
cause bucktail flies have often taken fish 
for me when not only my own dry flies 
failed to work but also those of other 
dry-fly fishermen. 

The way to fish a bucktail depends 
somewhat on water conditions. If the 
stream is high and discolored, it is 
usually necessary to attach a shot or 
two to the leader, thus weighting it 
enough to make the fly work a few feet 
under the surface. This is, of course, 
not far removed from bait fishing, and, 
when conditions are so bad they de- 
mand such extreme measures, I 
prefer to use bait rather than mess 
around with an artificial. 

If the water is not quite so bad, 
just high and slightly discolored, 
there is a method that will some- 
times produce fish. First select a 
pool which you know holds plenty of 
trout. This gives you confidence. 
Then take a position at the down- 
stream end of the pool, and fish up 
or up and across stream. On com- 
pleting the cast, do not start re- 
trieving immediately. Instead let the 


Though this stream was ideal for dry flies, a bucktail proved its worth as an all-round lure by taking fish 
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fly sink, giving it enough time to reach 


py jerks, pausing between each jerk to 
let the fly sink slightly. Frequently trout 
will strike the very moment that you 
start lifting the fly from the bottom. 
You'll think you’re snagged, but strike 
just the same. You are sure to come to 
grief sometimes and almost sure to lose 
some flies, but, because trout so often 
frequent places where the bottom haz- 
ards are numerous, it pays to take this 
chance. If you don’t hook a fish at the 


Patterns the author has found dependable 
under a wide variety of water conditions 
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start, continue the jerk-and-pause ri 

trieve until the fly either produces a fis! 
or is brought in close to you. I hav 
frequently had a vicious strike when th: 
fly was only a rod length away, evidently 
from a fish that had followed it from th: 
depths of the pool. For this reason, be 
sure to fish out each cast completely, 
and don’t be in too much of a hurry to 
get in the next one. 

Sometimes, however, this method wil! 
fail. On a northern New York stream, 
for example, a sudden heavy shower had 
turned a low clear brook into a choco- 
late-colored torrent. The freshet caught 
up with me at a long, narrow pool where 
I had been taking some nice trout on a 
dry fly. As the first effects of the rise 
reached the pool, the fish seemed to go 
crazy. They took the dry fly so reckless- 
ly that I could not make a cast without 
hooking one. The instant the muddy 
water arrived, they stopped rising, and 
I assumed that fishing was over for 
the day. 

Because it was still early after- 
noon, I decided to try out a bucktail. 
The upstream method failed to pro- 
duce a single touch, so I went to 
the head of the pool, and made a 
speculative cast to a point below 
where I knew the trout lay when 
resting. Then I fairly ripped, the 
bucktail across this spot as fast as I 
could manage it. This maneuver 
brought three large “boils,” but I 
didn’t connect or even feel anything 
[I tried again and connected 
with a 15-in. brown. The 
take with this method was 
three more fish from this 
one hole and eight more 
fish from scattered pools 
on the way down to camp 
After the discolored water 
had been running for about 
two hours, the fish stopped 
taking anything. 

Subsequently, I found 
that the intensive feeding 
does not last long after th« 
start of the rise. If you 
work upstream against it 
your fishing is over quick 
ly, but, if you follow th« 
rise, you can usually find 
good fishing as long as yo 
keep pace with the rise. 
have turned this trick t 
good advantage when fis! 
ing streams on which art 
ficial rises are caused b 
dams, especially small on¢ 
such as used for sawmill 
When I can time the ris 
accurately enough, tt 
stunt also works on th 
larger streams. I believ 
that the first rush of wat« 
washes down considerab 
food which starts the fis 
feeding on the _ botton 
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a time, this plentiful supply is ex- 
ted, and the trout rest until the 
rs subside, and then resume normal 


ng. 
variation of this method is to hold 
ucktail over some particularly good 
ion, and simply twitch it occasion- 

One of the best trout I ever took 
for this method. I knew where he 
ind, during one of the rises, I kept 
fly moving continually. He stood it 
f three quarters of an hour, then 
struck viciously. 

ithough I have taken trout with these 
e methods on low, clear streams, I 
fer an entirely different procedure 
r such water. 
To begin with, I always fish across 
stream, working slightly up or down and 
across when certain locations demand it. 
Making a long cast so that the fly just 
misses the opposite shore, I then start an 
immediate fast retrieve. Sometimes 
the fly will skim the surface, and some- 
times it will dive under. All the while I 
keep jerking the line, partly with the rod 
tip and partly with a movement of my 
hand. It is surprising how this excites 
trout. Often as many as eight fish 
will strike while the bucktail is making 
its way across the brook. Three strikes 
on a retrieve is quite common, but only 
ibout 10 percent of the boils result in 
hooked trout. 


od 


the 


HIS method works equally well on still 

water, smooth glides, and medium- 
fast rifles when the water is moderately 
deep to shallow. Frequently, after work- 
ing the bucktail slowly over a spot with- 
out getting a rise, I have resorted to the 
fast, somewhat skittering retrieve, and 
have had instant and excellent results. 
Even though you miss many of the fish, 
the number of rises keeps your interest 
at fever heat. 

Another important point is the fact 
that the same trout will be attracted 
time and again to a bucktail fished in 
manner. I have had a single fish 
strike as many as seven times and get 
hooked on the last rise. I remember one 
big fellow I took in this way. The loca- 
tion was a pool on Encampment Brook 
in Wyoming. It was in a division of the 
stream, and the pool contained a deep 
hole well-covered by alders. The lower 
part was very shallow, and just below 
the two divisions of the stream 
flowed together again. 

I had noted a little dimple on the far 
side of the shallow water, and cast a dry 
fl The rise came _ so quickly 


this 


nis 


fiy over it. 
that it caught me unaware, and I pulled 
the fly away. For 20 minutes, I tried to 
get that fish to come to another dry fly, 
but he never paid it the slightest heed. 
Because I knew it was a large fish, I 
did not like to quit, so I put on a buck- 
t Fishing it in fast, cross-stream 
I started at a point about 10 ft. 
ibove where I had got the rise, and 
gradually worked down to the hot spot. 
\ction was not long in coming. The 
cast that turned the trick landed the fly 
ut 3 ft. above where the fish lay. 
As the lure hit the water and started for 
re, the big fish made for it. I saw 
t swirl he kicked up when starting, 
the V on the surface as he ap- 
iched. Evidently he wasn’t particu- 
y interested or else he was suspicious, 
1use he simply followed it. 
didn’t know just what to do, so I 
the fly coming along till it was 
in 3 ft. of me. There the fish took 
his mouth, and I struck. The fly 
( e sailing through the air. The big 
w lay there surprised a moment or 
then faded away. Then twice he re- 
ed.the performance. Each time I 
him, and (Continued on page 64) 
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More fun than ever this year, 
planning your fishing trips .. . 
for Weber’s new 1938 catalog, 
now ready, is 20% larger than ever before—g6 pages 
of tackle and data especially for fly fishermen. Hundreds 
of fly patterns and specialty lures shown in lifelike colors 
—creel fillers authenticated by 42 years of fly-tying — 
inspired by our personal love of fishing. Everything to 
begin or replenish your kit — rods, lines, reels, leaders, 
complete outfits. Send for catalog today —it’s the “old- 


: = timer’s” standby, the beginner’s guide . . . use coupon. 
“Airflow” Taper - & po 
Fly Lines 


Exclusive de 


Aklebak 
Sparsely tied 
hackles vibrate 
on retrieve. Soft 
body, black 
head. Sizes 8 to 
14. Bach 15c. 16. 


Dun-Akle Weber Dry Fly 
Perfect imitation The standard 
of natural insect. of excellence 
Six colors. Sizes everywhere. All 
10 to 14. Ea. 25c. patterns. Sizes 

4to 16. Ea. 25c. 


No. 812 Nymrh and 
Creeper Asst. 

; Selection of 6 best 

’ nymphs and creep- 


‘ ers (Akleshrimp in- 
cluded). Sizes 8 to 14. Asst. $1.00. terns. Sizes 10 to 18. Each 200. 


Mail Coupon — Get Fly and FREE Catalog and Lessons 


New 1938 Weber color catalog, 96 pages, truly the “Fly Anglers’ En- 
cyclopedia’’ . .. also Weber’s famous “Moviegram” Fly Casting Instruc- 
tions—both FREE with 
either 25c¢ fly be- 
low. Mail coupon! 


Weber Bi-Visible 
All- hackle, 
high-riding— 
popular modern 
stand-by. 20 pat- 
terns. Sizes 8to 
Each 2o0c, 


/; 


Weber Wet Fly 
Matched wings, 
untrimmed 
hackles, finest 
quality hooks. 
All standard 
patterns. Sizes 
4to 12. Ea. 20c. 


sign 
insures 
ind control in cast 
ing! Packed in pat 
ented “No-Twist’ 


new ease 








Akleshrimp 
Almost crawls! 
Early season 
sure-shot. Sizes 
4to 12. Ea. 20c. 


// 
Aklenat Early Dry-\ ¢ 
Fly. Akillerwhen - 
early hatches are “7/7ER 
on surface. Long- SN 
floating. Ten pat- oe 
Weber-Henshall 
Fly Reel 
Allpurpose,sturdy, 
light, ample capa 
city! Re-inforced 
bakelite—with cork 
irbor $3.50 


Weber Bamboo 
Fly Rods 
$10 to $35 










Popstreamer POPSTREAMER 


Sensational floater. 
Combines fish- 
getting power of 
poplures with 
deadliness of 
streamer fly. 
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Water-Witch, Mon s H. O. }- 
ogram, Handkraft, rt wor peti 7 a : 






Masterkraft—eacha 
triumph nits class 
Backbone, balance; 
locking reel 


rich finish 
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H.O.T. 
STREAMER 


er with frog leg 

action. Wetor 
dry, takes trout 
and pan fish. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
IN FLY TACKLE 


0 ame we me 
Weber Lifelike Fly Co. 
Box 3830, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Enclosed find 25c for (check one only): 
(_] POPSTREAMER [| H.O.T. STREAMER FLY... with 
which send me FREE Weber Catalog and Fly Casting Instructions. 


Name 
Address ‘ = bs —— 
City * 


Dealer’s Name 
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“Straintest”’ 
Leaders 

Best 


ible! 


obtain 
Chon 


est silkworm gut rigid 
tested and inspected 
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_ State 
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Fishing Tackle for Wall Paper 
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a well-stocked sporting-goods store. 
They were made in the home of J. 
Charles Seaman, which contains proba- 
bly the most extensive private collection 
of fishing tackle in the world. The col- 
lection contains hundreds of lures of all 
types, samples of almost every fishline 
made, scores of fishing rods, and miscel- 
laneous equipment without end. 
Seaman, a Cleveland, Ohio, railroad 
signal inspector, has pursued his’ unusual 
hobby for years and now possesses a store 
of tackle that visitors say is a complete 
angling education. For displaying his 
treasures, Seaman has even utilized 
some of the walls of his home, virtually 
papered them with flies, spinners, plugs, 
and other shiny gadgets designed orig- 
inally to make the game fighters of lake 
and stream grab a mouthful of hook. 
In addition to the display on the walls, 
Seaman has several large cabinets which 
overflow with fishing paraphernalia. 


Tes pictures above were not taken in 
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The collector, surrounded by a part of his vast collection of fishing tackle 
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And, in dozens of tackle 
boxes stacked on the floor, 
are to be found a still fur- 
ther overflow. Several dozen 
rods of varying types, rod 
cases, and miscellaneous 
articles of camping equip- 
ment are stored safely in a big closet. 

So large and complete is his collection 
that Seaman doesn’t know just how 
many lures, spinners, plugs, and other 
pieces of fishing equipment he has, but 
there are thousands of them. 

Perhaps you are wondering why Sea- 
man set out to accumulate his unusual 
collection. It happened this way: About 
11 years ago, he made a trip to Maine to 
convalesce after an illness. While there, 
he became acquainted with an ardent 
angler who persuaded Seaman that 
handling a rod and reel would help him 
to regain his health. Like many another 
man, he found angling both interesting 
and healthful. Soon, however, he be- 


Mrs. Seaman inspects a new lure before addins 
it to hundreds already stored in the cabine: 








came more interested in the lures h 
used than in the fish he caught. He be- 
gan to buy more tackle than he could 
possibly use, and from this start his col- 
lection began. 

Other anglers heard of Seaman's 
unique hobby, and, in turn, told still 
more fishermen. Before long unexpected 
boxes and packages began arriving 
the collector’s home. When opened, they 
disgorged examples of all kinds of an- 
gling equipment from the latest-type, ex- 
pensive reels to bright red flies, gifts of 
men interested in seeing Seaman’s co! 
lection grow. Seaman’s activities are not 
limited to mere collecting. He still en- 
joys active angling.—Walter E. Burto: 


Taking Bass on Cotton-Thread Line 


gling offers the most sport, and 

you'll probably get 10 different 
answers. But send them out after small- 
mouthed bass with cotton thread on 
their reels, and I'll wager they'll put 
membership in the Cotton Thread Club 
as just about the best way to enjoy fish- 
ing. 

The Cotton Thread Club was formed 
by a group of anglers in Ontario. To be- 
come a member, it was necessary to land 
a small-mouth weighing 2 lb. or more, 
using No. 24 cotton-thread line. 

At the time, I was in the French River 
district of Ontario. I decided to try the 
cotton thread. 

I put about 25 yd. of No. 24 on my 
reel, doubling the thread several times 
for about 12 in. above the hook to 
strengthen the line in case a striking 
bass should hit it above the hook, or a 
Northern pike should take the bait. 

I started out alone. My bait usually 
consisted of night crawlers or small 
frogs. I landed several pan fish, such as 
rock bass, perch, and sunfish, and this 


A SK any 10 fishermen what type an- 
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gave me needed experience and an idea 
of what to expect when a smallmouth 
came along. They came along, but I 
found I'd forgot a necessary item for cot- 
ton-thread fishing—a landing net. 

The thread wasn’t strong enough to 
lift bass from the water into the boat, so 
I returned to camp. Next day I went 
out again, armed with a net, and I got 
the bass, the net got them into the boat, 
and bass fishing took on a new, exciting 
aspect for me. 

Success in cotton-thread fishing comes 
from setting the hook properly. When 
the fish strikes, the setting has to be 
done very gently, although you can’t af- 
ford to waste any time. The thread 
won't stand a hard jerk, but it’s surpris- 
ing how much strain it'll stand when the 
pressure is applied steadily. I believe I 
could land almost any fresh-water fish, 
with the exception of a muskie, if I got 
the hook set. 

One day I hooked a fish near the bot- 
tom of the river. I had difficulty in get- 
ting him off the bottom, fearing to put 
too much strain on the thread. Soon the 


fish started to go places and I was plent; 
busy for about 10 minutes. Finally 
landed him—a Northern pike that 
weighed more than 9 Ib. 

On another trip, I hooked a whoppe! 
that fought for 30 minutes before I got 
him close enough to see what he w 
At first, I’d thought it was a large pick- 
erel, as it pulled hard and didn’t ri 
After a long, tough fight, it began to ti! 
The net wasn’t large enough to hold hi! 
and I had my hands full trying to kee! 
the thread from fouling the net. One 
my companions finally got the fish’s tail 
in the net, grabbed the eye sockets, a! 
yanked him out. It was a channel ¢ 
weighing 10 lb. That was my hardé 
fight in three years of using cotton 
thread. But, for sport and exciteme! 
there is nothing comparable to a sma 
mouthed bass on the end of a No. 24 c: 
ton line. 

In three years of such fishing, I 
only three hooks, but many fish. I ha 
no regrets, for the ones I landed gave n\ 
all the sport and thrills I could wish 
Floyd C. Johnston. 
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ANGLERS’* 
QUERIES 


One-Rod Fishing 


Question: I have never done much fishing be- 
se I’ve either been short of time or money. 
Now I have some of each, and want to get 
tarted right. When I went to a sporting goods 
tore, I received conflicting advice. One clerk 
i me I should buy a bait-casting outfit, and 
other said I’d get a lot more sport with a 
fiy-rod outfit. What do you think?—B. A. P., 


Pa. 


Answer: This is a controversial subject, and 
what one angler considers right may be frowned 
n by another. Yet each may be right so far as 
each is concerned individually. The question 
must be considered from all angles. Much de- 
pends on the locality where you expect to do 

st of your fishing, the kind of fish to be 
caught, and local conditions. For trout, a fiy 
outfit is all you need. With it, you may use 
lures, flies, and bait. For bass, flies and bass 
bugs are excellent in certain waters and at cer- 
tain times of year, and a bass fly-rod also is sat- 
isfactory for bait fishing. Of course, the fly rod 
required for bass fishing is entirely too heavy 
for trout except steelhead, though it can be used 
on salmon. Then some bass waters call for 
trolling and bait casting, in which case the bait- 
casting outfit is the one you should have. 

If you want to be properly equipped for all 
fresh-water fishing you should have a light trout- 
yutfit, a bass-bug outfit, and a bait-casting out- 
fit. If you can afford only one outfit, make it the 
one best adapted to the waters you expect to 
fish most.—R. B. 


Trout Come Hard 


Question: I started fishing last year, and, 
since that time, I have purchased everything a 
man could use at the game, and still no fish. I 
have five good rods and reels, waders, landing 
net, gaff, and all kinds of plugs. Also plenty of 
other things too numerous to mention. To date, 
I have never set eyes on a bass or a trout. All 
I catch are suckers, catfish, carp, blue-gills, and 
sunnies, and they are all small fish—A. J. C., 
Mich. 





Answer: Your letter does not give the type 
of rods you have, or how you are using them. 
I gather that your activities have been confined 
nostly to bait fishing. By this, I mean worms, 
minnows, crawfish, shrimp, or something else of 
this kind. It is quite possible that you get dis- 

iraged too quickly when fishing for trout and 
bass. Then, because the other varieties bite 
eadily, especially the small ones, you spend 

st of your time fishing for them. 

Keep in mind that the more attractive the 

ze, the harder you must work, and the more 

i must know about methods. In these days, 
en fishing for game fish in heavily settled 
tates, anglers do not expect to make large 
tches. If possible, find some one who can 
tch trout and bass, and then spend some time 
tching him fish instead of fishing yourself. 
is will be a very valuable experience, and 

| serve to get you started right.—R. B. 


Scouring Worms 


Question: Please tell me how one may scour 
ms.—F. C. B., South Carolina. 


Answer: My own method of scouring worms 
tting them clean themselves of excess earth) 
) pack a box with good, clean moss, put the 
rms on top of it, and let them work down 
ugh it. This makes them lively and clean- 
king. The moss should be kept dampened, 
should not be really wet.—R. B. 


Softening Crawfish 


Question: How do you soften the shells of 
vfish?—D. P. G., Pa. 


inswer: I do not know of any way by which 
can soften hard-shelled crawfish without 
ng them. Perhaps some reader could throw 
-~ light on this ever-recurring question.— 
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MEM TRUITT IAD 
AT YOUR CASTING SKILL 
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WITH 


Te 


U.S Professional 
All round Bait ar ” 
Fly Casting Champ" 


ROUT ITIN THis 
toBETTER SHG 


You'll actually cast better with Shakespeare Balanced 

Tackle expertly matched by Tony Accetta. Experts agree that 
you'll improve your distance and accuracy with a fast 
aluminum spool reel, a light and whippy 5 ft. rod, and a 
smooth and easy running small diameter 14 Ib. test silk line. 

To Bait Casters we suggest the No. 20 Outfit—the DeLuxe 
Criterion Reel, $7.00; the TruCast Rod, $10.00; and 100 
yds. 14 lb. test Wexford Line, $3.20. Total Value $20.20. 
Other outfits listed in Free Fishing Guide and Catalog. 


=> The MARHOFF 
Level Winding Reel 


There’s no better tribute to 
Shakespeare quality than 
the oft-repeated phrase: 
“Some day I’m going to 
owna Marhoff”. It’s the mas- 
ter reel for master fishermen. 
Capacity, 100 yds. No. 1964— 
Regular Model, Price $13.00 
No. 1964AS— Aluminum Spool 
Model, Price $13.50 


Deluxe CRITERION <« 


Level Winding Reel 
Universally ac- f 
cepted as “the Cri- 
terion by which a 
perfect reel should 
be judged”. Dollar for 
dollar it’s the best value ‘y 
on the reel market. Ca- ee 
pacity 100 yds. == 
No. 1960—Regular Model, 

Price $6.60 

No. 1960AS — Aluminum 


Spool Model, Price $7.00 


WEXFORD LINE 


No. 4428—The fin- 
est, strongest, most 
perfect casting line 
humanly possible to 
produce—that’s our ideal for 
Wexford, so it has to be good. 
50 yds. 14 lb. test. Price $1.60. 





NEW 
TruCast 


ROD 


No. 1554—The “Choice 

of a Champion”. It’s 5 

ft. 2 inches in length at 
Tony Accetta’s request 
to give the same resiliency 
and action to a seamless 
tubular steel rod usually 
attributed only to split- 
bamboo. New double off- 
set TruCast handle. Tip 
weight: 24% oz. Price $10.00. 


* 

























E NEW 
TruCast 


Double Offset 
HANDLE 


A remarkable aid to better casting. 
The handle and reel seat are set at 
different angles causing the weight of 
the reel to automatically pull the wrist 
to correct casting position with the 
reel handles on top. Eliminates wrist 
strain. Featured on No. 1114L Cri- 
terion Split Bamboo and No. 1554 
TruCast Tubular Steel Rods. 


















5 trans- 
parent, waterproof oil silk / 

pouch for reel or tobacco—lic & ~ 
postpaid. (Limited supply) 
CF) FREE 100 page Fishing Guide 
and Catalog. Write today 
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WORLDS 
CHAMPION 
CASTER 


Prefers Heddon hods 


MARVIN K, 
HEDGE 
in action 















K. Hedge, 
World’s Cham- 
pion, winner All- 
around Fly and Bait 
Casting events, Inter- 
national-Open, Paris, 
France, prefers and uses 
Heddon Rods. 

Mr. Hedge knows 
Rods. Read what he says: 


“Heddon Fly Rods are ‘TOPS’, in 
Power, Distance and Accuracy, 
and how they can ‘take’ it!” 


You'll be proud of a “Heddon” in any com- 
pany, under all conditions, and will marvel at 
their springy “‘scrappy’’ qualities, their sturdy 
strength and matchless endurance. Made of 
brown-tone “Tempered Bamboo’’,— an exclu- 
sive Heddon process,—they are truly ... 


“Rods with the Fighting Heart” 


<i There is a Heddon Rod for 
& 


every purpose and every 
purse ... Fly Casting, Bait 
Casting, and Salt Water. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-24 © Dowagiac, Mich. 
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for FLY RODS! 


TRANSPARENT BODIES 









Heddon 
“POPPER- 
SPOOK”’ 


A new Fly Rod “popping” lure with amazingly 
lifelike transparent marking with feather at 
tail. Cupped front gives lively bubbling action 
which brings smashing surface strikes that 
thrill you. Six proven “‘killing’’ colors. 














Heddon 
“RIVER-RUNTIE- 
lene at SPOOK”’ 





... they all “fall” for this midget model of the 
famous “RIVER-RUNT”. Floats and wiggles 
like a tiny minnow near the surface. A dandy 
caster, transparent body, indestructible finish, 
hook firmly imbedded. Eight colors including 
four new ““Shore-Minnow”’ designs. 


Each 85c ... Well worth it, too! 
They outlast half-a-dozen cork -bodied lures, 
and hook cannot possibly come loose. 

i R E — Complete Catalog 

in Colors. 

Write for your Copy, fodoy 
—Shows many other Heddon 
Fly Rod lures, also Rods, 
Reels, Baits, etc. 


James Heddon’s Sons 
Dept. 0-23 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Bass, Crappies, Bluegills, Large Trout, etc. 
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Bucktails May Save the Day 


(Continued from page 61) 


each time the fly simply pulled out of his 
mouth. Then he refused to have any- 
thing more to do with bucktails, though 
I tried several varieties. 

By this time I was almost a nervous 
wreck, for the fish weighed at least 6 
lb., and I wanted it. In my fly box was a 
large streamer fly, made of white-rooster 
hackles, golden-pheasant tippets, black 
wool, and tinsel. It was fully 3 in. long. 
I put it on the leader, and made a de- 
termined cast across the place where I 
had last seen the trout. It hit the water 
with a smack, and immediately the 
water erupted. Another miss. A few 
feet of retrieve, and the fly suddenly 
disappeared. For a moment, I felt a 
heavy weight, fought it with the rod, 
and then it was gone. 

“That’s the end,” I muttered, and 
started to take the fly from the water. 
As I did, the fish struck it the third time, 
and this time he got hooked. The Black 
Ghost had turned the trick. 

That I lost the fish in the battle that 
followed was no fault of the fly. It was 
just one of those bad breaks we so often 
get. The hook pulled out just when I 
thought the fish was ready to beach. 

It is a good idea to fish the heads of 
pools or runs with a _ bucktail or 
streamer even after you have covered 
them thoroughly with a dry or regular 
wet fly. Instead of moving on to the 
next stretch of water, go to the very head 
of the stretch you have just fished, and 
work the bucktail several times through 
the fast water leading to it. Not every 
trial will bring a strike, but you will get 
enough fish to make the extra effort 
well worth-while. 

While the average leader recom- 
mended for bucktail and streamer fish- 
ing is from 6 to 7% ft. long, I find that, 
as in nymph fishing, a much longer 
leader will bring better results. My 
favorite is 12 ft. long and tapers from 
.017 to 1X for ordinary conditions, and 
from .017 to 2X when the water is ex- 
tremely clear and the trout wary. When 
using gut finer than 2X, I find it more 
difficult to cast a nice fly, and, besides, 
finer gut is not necessary for this type of 
fishing. No doubt this is due to the fact 
that, in bucktail fishing where the lure 
is moving so rapidly, the leader is not 
likely to be seen by the trout. 


HERE are many patterns of bucktail 

and streamer flies. I could not attempt 
to name all of them. So I'll just describe 
several types and patterns which I have 
found unusually productive. This does 
not mean that they are better than 
others. I haven’t used a quarter of the 
available patterns. Therefore, the most 
I can say of the following is that they 
are O. K. 

No. 1—Black bucktail, over white buck- 
tail. Body, silver tinsel. Tail, piece of 
scarlet feather. Jungle-cock eyes. 

No. 2—Brown bucktail, over white 
bucktail. Body, tail, and eyes like No. 
1 (drawing of Type A shows general 
style of Nos. 1 and 2.) 

No. 3—Sparse, white bucktail, topped 
with badger streamer hackles. Scarlet 
hackle tied in for gills. Silver body. 
Jungle-cock eyes. 

No. 4—Same as No. 3, except that it 
has gray-squirrel hair, topped with griz- 
zly streamer hackles (Plymouth Rock). 

No. 5—Red or fox squirrel, topped with 
honey streamer feathers (black center, 


if possible). Gold body. Scarlet hack\ 
tied in for gills. Jungle-cock ey 
(Drawing of Type B shows general style 
of Nos. 3, 4, and 5.) 

No. 6—Black Ghost. Black wool 
chenille body, ribbed with silver tinse! 
At least four white streamer hackles, 
topped with long golden-pheasant tippet 
Tail, short, golden-pheasant tippet, two 
or three if necessary, and with Jungle- 
cock eyes. 

No. 7—Edson Tiger. Yellow chenille 
body. Brown-bucktail, tied streame: 
Guinea-hackle tail. Scarlet gill hackles 
Jungle-cock eyes. 

I carry these flies in all sizes from No 
10 with medium shank to No. 6 with 
extra-long shank. 

You owe it to yourself to give buck- 
tails and streamers a good, honest try- 
out. When the water is clear, the sport 
of catching trout with them is just as 
exciting as it is with a dry fly. When 
the trout are hitting them, they hit 
them hard.—Ray Bergman. 


Live-Bait Hook-up 


BRASS BEADS—_ 







KNOTS 
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Drawing shows how to tie on hooks, and how 
live bait is attached so fish can't see hooks 


bait to fish without having any part 

of the hook visible to your prospectiv« 
catch. In this method, the hooks ars 
stuck into the bait in such a way that 
nothing shows except the leader. Th¢ 
best sizes for this fishing are Nos. 8, 1' 
or 12 hooks of the perfect-shape, short 
shank type. 

Here’s how it’s done: Use a new leade! 
and soak it well. Then tie a knot about 
5% in. from the end. Slip on a tiny brass 
bead, then a spinner blade, and add 
another brass bead. Now tie a second 
knot 1% in. below the first knot, and slip 
on a hook. Now tie another knot 3 i! 
below the second knot. The hook should 
be free now to slide between the second 
and third knots. 

The next step is to secure the secon 
hook to the leader, and tie a fourth kn« 
at the extreme end. Now you are read 
to cut off the remaining short end of th 
leader. The hook should now be solid! 
placed, but free to move within a limite 
range. You are ready now to put you 
worms, minnows, crickets, or grubs < 
the hooks, covering the hooks entire! 
with the bait. You will find that th 
hook-up enables you to adjust for diffe! 
ent-size baits. 

An effective worm arrangement is t 
tie a second, unhooked worm to the or: 
impaled on the gang. This second wor! 
acts as a decoy, and increases you 
chances of getting a strike —Chas. Kel 
man. 


T bait te is a simple way to offer live 
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Rays Daybook 
of Angling 


right time saves 
plenty of money in 
course of a year. 
relessness on the part 
of the angler isn’t so 
good for his tackle. 
Aside. from the un- 
necessary expense, there 
is also the chance that 
carelessness with your tackle will mean 
losing a particularly coveted fish. Neg- 
lected equipment always has a way of 
going bad at an important moment. I 
have known anglers, who should know 
better, that have done such things. For 
instance—they let their leaders mildew 
in the leader box, and then use them the 
following season. When the leaders go 
bad, the manufacturer or dealer is ac- 
cused unjustly of selling inferior goods. 
Many reels are abused shamelessly. 
Some are never taken apart and cleaned 
from the time they are purchased until 
they give up in despair. Dirt gets in the 
bearings, and grinds them out of shape. 
The clicks become rusty for lack of oil, 
and finally break. “Bum material,” com- 
plains the user, and most of the time it’s 
his own fault and not the maker’s. Ei- 
ther take care of your tackle, or take 


: LITTLE oil at the 
A 





what happens without grumbling. 


In my opinion, there is nothing better 
than a good grade of spar varnish for 


finishing a rod. Some other materials: 


make better-looking jobs, but they do 


not give the durability. 


If your rod shows bad cracks in the 
varnish, better take off all the finish, 
and give it a fresh series of coats. Var- 
nish remover or denatured alcohol will 
take off the old varnish. Then rub down 
carefully until you are sure the bamboo 
is perfectly clean. 

Between each coat of varnish, rub 
down well with either rottenstone or 
pumice, and finish with one light coat. 
Be absolutely sure that each coat of 
varnish is hard before rubbing or apply- 
ing the next coat. Put on the windings 
after the final rubbing job is completed. 
If necessary, give the windings extra 
coats of varnish after the final coat is 
applied to the rest of the rod. Color 
preservatives make a better-looking job, 
but they do not make so lasting a job 

; good varnish. Do all this work in a 
warm room that has a minimum of dust. 
Hang the joints up to dry in a spot 
where dust won’t settle on them before 
hey are dry. 

I once read something about a carp 

it took a fly. Since then I have tried 

own luck at infrequent intervals, 
have never succeeded in taking a 

rp this way. I wonder if the article I 

id was just “gas,” or if there really is 

vay to take carp on a fly. Either way, 

like to hear more on this subject. 

Every so often, some one has an un- 

ial experience while fishing. The most 

common fishing event in my own life 

s when an eel took my bass plug. I 

fe caught at least 20 suckers on a 
and about 10 ordinary catfish on 
gs and spinners, but this is the only 
I've ever known to take an artificial. 
haps some of the strikes we feel and 
Ss are fish of this type.—R. B. 
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SECRETS «> 


The eo that climaxes 60 years of servic: to sportsmen all over 
the U. S. A. The biggest, finest and most complete fishing and 
hunting information book ever published. Crammed with secrets. 
Written by the world’s greatest authorities on fishing. The sports- 
man’s book you've always want hrilling, instructive and 
valuable. More fun than? a fishing trip! 


The Cream of ALL Author Sportsmen 


Reveal their SECRETS 





COOPER-CARHART 
HUNTER 


‘“*Win’’ Sale - Jack Lamb -Frank Steel 
Bill Arend - Ford & McBain 


“‘Coop’’, the great outdoorsman, with a story that brings the wide 
spaces right into r armehair. Art Carhart, sincere and 
dependabie, with information abcut pike and muskies that you 
cannot afiord to miss. Ed Hunter, the dry fly nut, with his 
informative article on how to make ‘em come to a dry fly. ‘‘Win'’ 
Sal@ national trap-shooting champion, the steady-eyed crack shot 
telling you how to hit birds on the wing. Jack Lamb, the greatest 
bass fisherman that ever lived. Frank Steel, 
ever, cast a perfect score in national dry fly competition. 
McBain, famous Satevepost reporters. Bill Arend, TWO-time 
national fly casting champion. Listen, mister! Wo national 
ay ever boasted such A dazzling array of sportsmen-authors. 

lo book store ever offered such a book! This is the ONLY book of 
ite kind—you couldn't ws it, or even TIE it for ANY 
amount of money! You Now sending in the coupon, 
because it's COOK'S 60th WHNIVERSARY. Our SIXTIETH year of 
SERVING the — t, the nation (and 8 foreign countries). 
it's your BIG opportun IXTY years in the making! Don’t 
miss it! MAIL THE co PON TODAY' 


Coon VALUES! 


Make your selection from the list below. Any 
item shipped POSTPAID. Order now and receive 
COOK’S Fishing Book FREE—postage prepaid. 
Courtney Ryley Cooper Double Built $14 95 
Fly Rods—1937 Model—$30.00 Value.... . 


the only man who 
Ford & 






Outing Tackle Kits. 1-pc. seamless steel 
cantilever crackle finish. $7.00 Value... 








$7.50 value fishing boots—full top, 3 95 
cleated sole, light weight.... ... yet ° 
Leather Bound CREELS. 






1.43 
5.15 


Size 3—14 
in. 20-lb. capacity. $3.95 Value....... . 
Challenger Fly Rods—REAL QUAL- 
I1TY—Our biggest seller. $9.95 Value 

















f This great Sportsman's Book cost thous- 
Hurry * ands of dollars to compile. It’s the only 


one of its kind—-yet you get it for the mere cost of mail- 
ing! Hurry! Send in the coupon with a dime TODAY! 


nae 


To Cover Postage 
and Mailing Costs 


Clip Coupon 
MAIL with 













or Animal Bait free, No. 4 ft. long, 15 in. 

dee SB l in. mesh wire Price 2.50 Post Paid. 

GREER PATENT LEVER HOOKS are so 

constructed that when a fish gives the slightest 

pull on the bait the upper hook reaches down and 
ets a hold that nope) him, 3 for 60c. Write for 

Teoeriotive catalog of sh nde, fish lure, and 
other specialties for fisherm 


nows, Eas Mink Suskrate with our 
Folding” GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
Directions for a traps, Ye $1.00 box of Fish 
Dept. 42 





“ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ege end mailin 
GUIDE end FISHING M 
my copy by return nog 





8065-2 Grand River Ave. 


[ 04P PAGES 


OF INFORMATION 


Secrets and instructions that will help 
you catch MORE and BIGGER fish— 
information never before published that 
will add to the fun and pleasure of 
your fishing An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
sportsmen’s knowledge—the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the greatest fishermen 
that ever lived! Methods of catching 
fish and information about TACKLE, 
WHAT to use and HOW to use it! 


1 3 BEAUTIFUL LIFE-LIKE 
COLOR PLATES 


The greatest collection of trout, bass 
and salmon fly patterns ever offered by 
any manufacturer. Tried and proven 
patterns, used and recommended by 
more fishermen than any other make 
of flies. ALL this besides pictures and 
descriptions of thousands of lures, baits, 
rods, lines, guns, ammunition, sports 
clothing, EVERYTHING under the sun 
that a sportsman wants or uses. 


Most Complete Assortment 
of Fishing Tackle Ever Shown 


Rods, reels, boots, waders, hooks, leaders, 
camping equipment, outdoor clothing, 
EVERYTHING for thes an. truly a 
SPORTSMAN’S encyel ia “8 will answer 
all your questions, and meet all your needs. 


BALLISTICS 
Information for SHOOTERS 


Complete ballistic tables, with detailed and 
little-known information about guns, ammuni- 
tion, shooting secrets—eve — ae that the 
big or small-game hunter ne ictures and 
descriptions of pistols, rifles, shotguns and 
hunting equipment of every kind and for 
every purpose, 


DONT, 


MAIL 





WA 4 COUPON WOW: / 


If you went to a book store with oe < ot 
in your pocket you couldn't BUY a book 


this! There’s not another of its ting. ‘ie 
existence. This is the "ONLY OWE ever 
published. Don’t fail to get your copy. 


Just clip the coupon, PRINT your name and 
me ainda ve a = “4 ven 


lem cnsiesing 10¢ ( Coin or Stamps ) to cover post- 
costs of you catalog STREAM % 


ANUAL. 








Automatic Reels. Finest light- Fr 4 
pon ete 50-yd. 2.65 Cook SPORTING ¢ GOODS ' Co. 

pte lt ins Rehnenonee ome DAVE COOK § 
President 001A Larimer St., oa. om. 





‘*dope’’ 
tackle. 


FLY FISHERS 


Trout — Bass—Salmon— 
Steelhead Panfish. 
Tackle. Fly and leader 
makers’ supplies, shown 


in my new 1938 Catalog, 
along with lots of good 
. Lots of new 
Send 3c stamp. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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THOSE DAYS 
ARE GONE 
FOREVER, NOW, 
WE ALKA- 


FREQUENT AND 


OUR COLDS WERE 
SEVERE, TILL 


ANO WHEN YOUR 
STOMACH GOT 


THEY ALMOST DROVE 


TOGET YOUR GOAT. 
YOU WILD - 


HEADACHES USED 





| Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer .44::; *S 


When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 


A PIPE DREAM COMES TRUE | 


Haven't you often rolled and tossed on the 
eve of a hunting trip, with visions of good 
shots running through your head? And 
haven't you often experienced a let-down 
the next day when your luck wasn’t so good? 

Well, it's the same way with pipe smoking. 
You've probably noticed that a smoke fre- 
quently doesn’t taste as good as you thought 
it would. 

The best way to make 
your hunting dreams 
come true is to know 
the most likely places 
to go. The best way to 
get real satisfaction out 
of a pipe is to ask for 
Peper’s Pouch Mixture, 
the tobacco that keeps 
its promise — that al- 
ways tastes like you 
hope it will. 


PEPER’S 
Pouch Mixture 
Christian Peper Tobacco Company «+ St. Louis 





























Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Line Drier on Rod 








WIND LINE BACK AND 
FORTH BETWEEN 
CLOTHESPINS 





LIP a spring-type clothespin on each 

end of your fishing rod. Then, as 
you take the line from the reel, wind it 
back and forth around the two clothes- 
pins. This will turn the rod into a con- 
venient line dryer. If the line is a long 
one, a rubber-headed tack on each finger 
of the clothespins will prevent the line 
from sliding off.—Emil J. Novak, Neb. 


To Separate Tight Joints 


RAP a piece of soft twine, about 4 

ft. long, once or twice around -the 
ferrule, so that the ends of the twine 
point in opposite directions. Hold the 
rod in a horizontal position, and grasp 
it at the base of the outside ferrule with 
the left hand. Have an assistant hold 
the rod with his left hand close to the in- 
side ferrule. Then, with each person 
holding an end of the string, it is drawn 
quickly back and forth so that the loops 


around the ferrule move continuously 
If this is done about 30 times, the heat 
caused by the friction will expand the 
outside ferrule, and the rod can be un- 
jointed easily. Be sure to keep the twine 
from slipping down on the bamboo and 
spoiling the varnish.—Harry C. Stup, Pa. 


To Keep Leaders Straight 


O PREVENT gut leaders from kink- 

ing, the following method can be used 
Cut a 12-in. piece from an old broom- 
stick. Attach a cork to one end by 
means of a 1%-in. screw and washer 
Insert a screw eye in the other end, and 
fasten several rubber bands to this. On 
the loose end of each rubber band, at- 
tach a small hook made of heavy copper 
wire. The gut leaders, with hooks at- 
tached, are then stretched along this 
stick, with the fishhooks stuck in the 
cork, and the loops on the ends of the 
leaders fastened to the hooks on the end 
of rubber bands. If the leaders are long- 
er than 8 or 10 in., a longer stick can be 
used.—_James P. Moore, N.Y. 





bot ope 12" ~~ 
GuT LEADERS RUBBER GAND 
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GROOMSTICK 
WIRE HOOKS~—» 


TheTraining ThatMakesGood Water Dogs 


(Continued from page 42) 


hunting dead birds is at heel. All re- 
trievers (and this includes springer span- 
iels) should remain close to the gunner, 
ready to do his bidding, yet be capable of 
retrieving by direction and scent. 

When shooting from a blind, drop the 
dog alongside, and make him remain 
dropped until you give the command, 
“Dead bird. Fetch.” While some owners 
prefer to have their dogs inside the blind 
with them, this practice may be awk- 
ward, particularly with a wet dog. But 
leave the dog outside only when his color 
blends in with the surroundings. For 
open shooting, breeders have developed 
the dead-grass color in the Western type 
Chesapeake Bay retriever. 

If, when shooting from a blind, your 
retriever is inclined to be unsteady to 
shot, to break when he hears the gun and 
sees a bird drop, cure him of the habit. 
This usually may be done by tying his 
rope to a stake. After he hits the end of 
the rope a few times, possibly tumbling 
head-over-heels into the water, he will 
see the error of his ways. Since you are 
low in the blind and cannot handle him 
easily, such a drastic remedy is justified. 

As for the type of dog you select as a 
shooting companion, be guided largely 
by the temperature and type of country. 
In my experience, the Chesapeake is a 
faster worker than the other breeds, par- 
ticularly for retrieving by sight. He hits 
the water with a broad leap, and strikes 
out swiftly toward the bird. However, 
the Chesapeake is inclined to be mean 
with other dogs, a habit which, while not 
affecting his relationships with humans, 
deters some sportsmen from selecting 
this breed. 


Labradors take naturally to water, and 
go through their training courses with 
little delay. They are enthusiastic, and 
work particularly well in cold country 

The springer is a good all-round re- 
triever for both water and upland shoot- 
ing. He is better-adapted to upland 
work than are larger dogs, both on ac- 
count of his coat and size. He works in 
heavy cover, easily running in under- 
brush, but, in mud and belly-deep water 
I'd choose a dog of the Chesapeake o1 
Labrador size. Often I have seen spring 
ers mired in the mud when longer-legged 
dogs would have plowed right on through 
Springers have dispositions quite simila! 
to setters’, and are fine shooting com- 
panions. 

I have often emphasized yard training 
by force. Early obedience can not be 
overvalued, for the simple reason that 
dog which will not obey in the yard wil! 
not mind in the field. He must know tl! 
meaning of the command, “Drop,” know 
his name, understand a whistle, and 
come to heel when called. 

Some retrievers obey nicely when clo 
at hand, yet lose all sense of respons 
bility when ordered out to retrieve 
dead bird. This, as a rule, results fro! 
lack of training. It is good practice ' 
put the dog through his yard course tw 
or three times weekly for several wee! 
before shooting season opens. If it is h 
first field season, consider birds a se: 
ondary matter, and give most of your a 
tention to the dog. You will lose son 
good shots while enforcing strict ob 
dience, but these early disappointmen' 
will be offset the second year by a fait! 
ful, dutiful, zestful retriever. 
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Fish by the Sun and Moon 


(Continued from page 39) 


how that the fish were taken during the 

k of the moon, when solunar influ- 
ence is at its maximum, and between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. In planning 

ir day, it is a good idea first to learn 
when the solunar periods occur. You 
may miss the best fishing if you don’t. 

The influence of the solunar periods 
upon all fishing is now well-established. 
What about their effect upon other wild- 
life? Soon after the first solunar article 
appeared in Outpoor Lire in 1935, some 
one jokingly asked if the idea could be 
applied to fox hunting. It gave us a 
good laugh at the time. It doesn’t sound 
so funny now. Within the last two years, 
considerable research has been done by 
myself and others. Wild rabbits, mice, 
rats, ducks, grouse, gray squirrels, deer, 
and other animals and birds, have been 
found to react more or less regularly. 
Of course, fish, being unthinking crea- 
tures, make an ideal proving ground, 
since they blindly obey the promptings 
of instinct. With higher orders, effects 
are less noticeable. Nevertheless they 
are to be seen. 


a 


AST winter, while addressing a group 

of sportsmen near my home, I had ex- 
plained the effects of solunar inflence on 
animals as well as fish when a man 
stood up. 

“Last Sunday,” he said, “our club 
staged a fox hunt. What time of day, ac- 
cording to your theory, should we have 
started our fox?” 

I looked up the major solunar period 
for that day, gave the fox about twenty 
minutes to get started on its search for 
breakfast, and said, “Well, according to 
my figures, the dogs should have picked 
up the fox’s scent at about 9:15 or 9:30 
a.m. 

“Well, I'll be—,” exclaimed the ques- 
tioner. “That’s just about when we did 
start him.” Then he asked, “We’re hav- 
ing another fox hunt a week from this 
Sunday. What time shall we look for 
our fox?” 

I looked up the major period for that 
day, and gave him the time. Two weeks 
later, I learned I had miscalculated by 
five minutes. 

I realize these two instances were a 
matter of good luck as much as any- 
thing. It is not practical to draw conclu- 
sions by observing individual animals, 
birds, or fish. The reactions of a group 
are far more dependable. 

All nature it seems, is influenced, for 
some mysterious reason, by the force of 
the sun and moon. Gregory Clark wrote 
in the “Toronto Star Weekly:” 

From my untrained observation, I 
will say that, during the solunar periods 
my friends and I have observed in two 
years’ fishing, it seems the birds suddenly 
go mad with song at those times, whether 
t period falls in the morning, noon, 
mid-afternoon, or evening. That cer- 

ly the insect world seems to fairly 
dance with excitement and joy. That 
there is another queer and thrilling 
power sensible during these periods, hard 
to deseribe, and affected by other cir- 
Cumstances, such as bad weather, falling 
berometer, and so forth, but from the 
: earth itself seems to emanate a 
Pp: 'pable spirit of life, of living, of bloom- 
I of growth. 

Rather shamefacedly I must confess 

stunt last summer. By our stream 
re is a rocky little spot where, from 


the broken limestone, grows a dense 
patch of the large, white anemone. 

“While my companions waded the 
stream this lovely June day, ready for 
the arrival of the solunar period—which 
incidentally brought one of the grandest 
rises of trout we ever had—I sat down to 
watch that patch of anemone. First I 
counted the blooms. There were 217 fully 
opened, and seventy-six partly opened 
blooms on that little hillock at 7:30 a.m., 
before I went back to the hotel for break- 
fast. At 11 a.m., I counted them again. 
There were 234 fully out, and eighty-one 
partly out. The solunar period was to 
begin at 11:39 a.m. 

“Here in the midst of winter, it is a lit- 
tle difficult for me to offer you the picture 
of a man, sitting down to see the anem- 
ones open. It was like a child watching 
the clock to see the hands move. I think 
I saw anemones opening that day. I 
think, out of the corner of my eye, as I 
sat watching one bud narrowly, I could 
see another bud open. 

“At 1:39 p.m., the solunar period ended. 
I again counted the blooms. There were 
304 fully out, 130 partly opened. And my 
friends had ten jeweled trout each. And 
the birds staged a grand contest of ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ with a rose breasted gros- 
beak singing the ‘Prize Song.’ 

“The first practical naturalist to whom 
I related this experience laughed scorn- 
fully, and said, ‘Don’t you realize that, at 
high noon, most buds would open to 
bloom?’ 

“So I told it to another practical nat- 
uralist, only I lied, and said it happened 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, and he 
laughed, too, and said, ‘Don’t you realize 
that at 8 a.m. most plants are breaking 
into bloom?’ 


'"r-O still a third, I said the incident 
happened at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
He replied that anybody knew the most 
active hour of blooming in plants was at 
evening, when the day’s heat is done. 

“All I know, and every outdoor person 
knows it, too, is that there are noons as 
still and motionless as there are noons 
full of life; that these hours of activity in 
nature seem to have no set laws from 
day to day; but, on days much alike in all 
else, these hours of intensity and joy 
come without apparent rhyme or reason. 

“Has John Alden Knight found the 
reason?” 

So the solunar theory is not an infalli- 
ble method for obtaining a full creel, or 
a limit game bag. If I could give you 
that, I doubt that I would do it. For- 
tunately, I can’t. Regard it rather as an 
indication of the probable times of in- 
creased activity in nature, as advance in- 
formation of the times at which the fish 
will feed and the game will be on the 
move or in the feeding covers, providing 
other factors are favorable. But you can 
depend upon it, solunar theory or no 
solunar theory, we will always have our 
blank days afield or astream, and it is 
well that we will. Fishing that is too 
good and hunting that is too easy both 
get pretty tiresome for the man who is a 
sportsman and not a meat hunter. It is 
the blank day that makes us appreciate 
the good one. 

For the fullest enjoyment, it is well to 
seek our sport when conditions are most 
favorable. That, definitely, is the time 
when all nature is under the influence of 
a solunar period. 





F. 3RUARY, 1938 
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Get Your 
THOMAS ROD 
This Year 


HERE'S a certain pride in the pos- 
session of a Thomas Rod that cannot 
be denied. 


Any “old-time” fly man knows these rods 
for what they are worth — speaks about one 
as you would of a tried and true friend. 


Thomas has built hand-made fly rods for 
specific types of fly fishing for over half a 
century — is justly proud to have “kept the 
faith” with thousands of anglers who really 
appreciate the craftsmanship that’s only found 
in highest quality split bamboo fishing rods. 
Here are two rods that clearly illustrate what 
we mean when we say a rod to fit a “specific” 
type of fly fishing. Ask your sporting goods 
dealer to show them to you, or write to us. 


THOMAS Browz Tone 


3-piece DRY FLY ROD 855 
Length, 8% feet — Medium Dry Fly Action 


Tuis rod is designed for the experienced caster who 
wants and appreciates the finest grade 3-piece rod 
that we make. Its 8'2-foot length is ideal for the av- 
erage size stream fished. Thomas ‘Medium Action” 
is selected because it best serves the varied conditions 
met in a day's fishing on these streams... where a 
mingled type of dry fly and nymph fishing together 
with drift casting small wet flies may be necessary. 


THOMAS Sfecial 
STREAMER FLY ROD $45 


9 feet, 5% ounces — 8% feet, 5 ounces 
(approximate weights) 

Tuis rod is especially designed to cast streamer flies, 
bucktails, bass bugs, and small spinners. The larger 
rod is for lakes and rivers and the smatler rod for 
streams. Vicious strikes can be made with these rods 
that firmly set large hooks. Tremendous backbone 
in the tip and middle joints makes casting large, 
heavy flies very easy .. . and it is the only rod we 
make for its length and weight which we can rec- 
ommend for this type of fishing. 


A catalogue of Thomas Rods will be 
mailed upon request. 
1938 SPORTSMAN‘'S SHOWS 


Mr. Leon J. Thomas will be glad to meet and 
talk with sportsmen in person at the Boston Show, 
February 5-12, Booth No. 13, and at the New 
York Show, February 18-26, Booth No, 26. The 
Murta Appleton Co. at the Philadelphia Show, 
January 22-29, will exhibit Thomas Rods. 


‘THOMAS 
ROD Company 


169 Park Street + Bangor, Maine 
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Trout 


WILL SOON BE 
RISING. STILL 
TIME TO SEE 
THE NEW 





FLYWEIGHT 
with felt or cleated soles 


1. A sturdy construction with added | 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag | 


resistance. 

2. Superquality rubber compound. 
3. Special inside “Tuftoe” reinforce- 
ment as protection against rocks in 
the stream. 

4, Flexible, net lining combines 
wear and warmth. 


5. Inside adjustable harness at knee | 


to hold boot nicely in place. 


6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap 
and extra top strap to hold 
the skirt neatly in place 
when turned down. 


ber sole. 


of ere obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 





Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the U.S. Flyweight. 
Or write Dept. T.A.R., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 





4 
United States Rubber Company 








United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
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7. Rugged, cleated rub- | 


8. '4" stitched-on felt sole | 


, 


Isle of Bears 





(Continued from page $7) 


son’s Bay Co. post at Fort George two 
days later. 

Of one thing, I think there is little 
doubt. Cooper’s bear will rank among 
the biggest polars ever taken. 

We left the job of skinning until morn- 
ing. Not more than two hours of good 
light remained, but it seemed likely that 
might be sufficient to turn up another 
bear. 

With Talbott and Maguire, who had 
rejoined us after Cooper’s kill, we moved 
up onto the meadowlike top of the island 
to look over as much of the beach as we 
could command with the glasses. For a 
while nothing happened. It was after 
sundown when Cooper spotted, with his 
big binoculars, something yellowish- 
white on the shore about two miles 
straight across the island from us. There 
was no time to lose if we were to finish 
the bear hunt before dark. 

We risked a direct approach, cutting 
across the island toward the yellow 
patch, relying on a favorable wind to let 
us come within range. But, when we 
poked our heads over the last ridge 
above the beach, there was no bear 
in sight. 


OOPER and Talbott moved ahead, 

circling to the right. Within a min- 
ute or two, they located the yellow-white 
bulk. It was still there, in plain sight 
on a rocky point of the beach, but it was 
nothing more exciting than a big drift- 
wood log. 

They were on the way back when 
Maguire held up a warning hand. He 
had been staring steadily down the 
shore. “Bear,” he said. 

A bear it was, feeding on a ridge above 
the beach, maybe a half mile ahead. The 
light was getting a bit uncertain, but 
with the glasses we could see the slim, 
pointed head and the long neck lift every 
few seconds. There was no cover between 
us and the bear. If we were to make a 
stalk, it had to be done in the open. Time 


| was getting short. Before we could hope 


to creep or crawl up it would be too dark 
to shoot. Only one thing favored us. We 
would be working across wind. 

We started toward the bear, slinking 
along in a crouching half run. As long 


| as Wab’sco fed, we moved up on him, 


taking what advantage we could of big 
rocks that lay in our path. When the 
| great white head came up for a casual 
look around, every man froze in his 
tracks, and waited until the head went 
down again. We were careful not to 
move against the sky line. 

A minute of it, two minutes, five may- 
be, and my pulses were beginning to 
hammer. It was still too far for shoot- 
ing, but the chances were looking better. 

Then, casually and without warning, 
the bear walked a few yards down the 
ridge toward the ocean and went out of 
sight over a low bank. 

At last we could go straight at him 
without fear of discovery. We broke 
over the rim of the bank and there was 
the bear about fifty yards away, walking 
around among the rocks within 100 feet 
of the water. In the same instant, I saw 
a smaller bear, nearer the ocean, feed- 
ing ten or a dozen yards from the 
first one. 

Cooper still had one bear to go to fill 
his permits. He took the big one, and 
we waited for him. He said later he saw 
but one target when he shot. 


At the smash of his Savage, the bear 
spun around, roaring horribly, and we 
charging down the beach at her haif- 
grown cub. She closed the gap in thre: 
or four jumps, reared erect, still roar- 
ing, and walloped the cub with a blow 
that knocked him half off his feet. And, 
lest you think that didn’t call for 
punch, let me add that the cub weighed 
about 400 pounds. 

Did he come back? He did! Erect and 
bellowing, he slammed in to pay her fo: 
the cuffing. 

That was a bear fight! Both beasts 
stayed on their hind feet, looking, in the 
failing light, like a pair of grotesque and 
monstrous white boxers ripping blows 
into each other, and their roaring was 
something to chill the blood. Cooper 
twice punctuated the clamor with the 
sharp smack of the .300. At the third 
shot, the she bear let out a shrill bellow 
of rage and pain, and rammed home one 
final blow at the youngster she seemed 
to blame for all her trouble. 

Big as he was, it knocked him sprawl- 
ing, and he rolled along the beach. Then 
the sow went down. 

The cub regained his feet near the 
ocean. He had had all the fight he 
wanted for one evening. 

It was Talbott’s turn now. He had 
wanted a chance to stop a polar bear, 
but had insisted on waiting until Cooper 
and I had had our innings. Cub or no 
cub, this was something like 400 pounds 
of white bear, and none too easy a tar- 
get in the poor light. 

Talbott lifted his rifle as the bear 
gathered headway. The cub went down 
at the water’s edge at the first shot, 
came up, and sent the water flying as he 
plowed into the shoals. He was dropped 
again in water a foot deep, and Talbott 
finished him with a third shot. 


E SKINNED the big bear the next 

morning, hoisted the two smaller 
ones up onto the deck, and ran up the 
canvas for the trip back to camp at the 
mouth of the Ossogassie. Two families 
of Crees sailed their canoes into the 
mouth of the river behind us that after- 
noon. 

In return for a sweater, a few pounds 
of flour, tea, sugar, and some canned 
fruit, the bear fat and a generous supply 
of roasts and steaks, the women skinned 
the two smaller bears and fleshed cleanly) 
the pelt of the big one. 

The job lasted late into the evening, 
by the light of a big fire on the rocks be- 
hind our camp. While the women 
worked, the men half-heartedly pitch« 
the wigwams and baked bannock fo! 
supper. At midnight, a grease-rimmed 
kettle of bear meat was bubbling on the 
fire and the Crees were hunched in a 
eager, grinning circle around it. The last 
sound we heard that night was the dole- 
ful howling of a huskie dog, staked on 4 
leash beside a wigwam. His nostri 
were full of the aroma of juicy, be: 
short-ribs, but such feasts, alas, we! 
not for him. 

Two hours past sunrise the next mor! 
ing the Venture was plowing sout 
through a glassy sea toward Fo! 
George, with half the party busy flesh- 
ing bear skulls. Our hunt was now conm- 
pleted. 

Well, we’d gone to the barren lan 
for excitement. Did we find it? I as 
you! 
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Don't Let The Rules 
Fool You 


(Continued from page 35) 


Burn just finished remarking that he’d 

e to get a crack at that baby, when I 

»ked up. There he stood! 

And, as abruptly, a flock of misgivings 

ouded over me. About the rifle. The 

liber was too small. About the sights. 
| hadn’t tried them. About me. I was 
nocent of big game rifles. About the 
big buck. He wasn’t supposed to stand 
ere like that. 

But there he was, and there I was. 
And eventually I got the buck, the finger, 
the eye, and the battered old rifle sort of 
synchronized. 

Bang! 

The ranger said he was one of the 
largest bucks taken out of that section... 

Moral: Choose the wrong caliber. 
Never sight it in, or see whether it will 
swallow and digest cartridges or not. 
Split the buck’s heart with the first shot, 
and have the ranger tell you that he is a 
prize! 

Nope. You can’t tell a cockeyed thing 
about this hunting business. The fra- 
ternity that would solemnly advise you 
as to the how, the where, and the why- 
fors of deer hunting is nuts. Those who 
so kindly plot your course and chart 
your way do so with the full conviction 
that you won’t find it so. There is only 
one certain thing about the pursuit and 
bagging of your buck: You will find it 
uncertain. And the certainty of that 
uncertainty is a part of the sport. 

It wouldn’t be good form for a tirade 
against the rules to close without a rule 
of its own. Let’s put it in the form of a 
suggestion. 

Acquire yourself a license and a gun— 
they’re all good. Go hunting when, if, 
and as often as you can beg, borrow, or 
steal away. Listen politely to every- 
thing you can hear about deer hunting. 
Discount it 100 percent, but study the 
person's style, his mannerisms, and his 
tricks of exaggeration. For only in that 
way can you give a flavor and plausibil- 
ity to the lies you will tell when you re- 
turn. Know full well that your expe- 
rience in the field will be as varied and 
as unpredictable as mine. Expect it so, 
console yourself with the scenery if you 
don't connect, and graciously accept 
what the red gods cause to cross your 
blundering way. 

. and go hunting. 


A Simple Bead Sight 


ERE is a way to make thousands 
+ of bead sights for the price of a 
postage stamp. The size, color, and 
ipe can be changed in a minute to 
ything you want, and you won’t have 
operate on your gun to do it. Geta 
ttle of the dope used in model air- 
ne construction. It can be any color 
1 wish. Let this liquid thicken. Then 
k up a small bead of the dope on the 
1 of a sharpened splinter, and apply it 
the top of your knife sight. Put it 
ere it can be seen easily. 
\fter this bead has dried solid, it will 
k like polished metal, and will re- 
in for any length of time. It has many 
‘antages over the metal bead, for it 
not glisten in the sun, and is abso- 
ly waterproof. Also, it can be cut off 
ily. White is a good color, but red, 
wn, black, or cream may serve better 
ier certain conditions.—C. A. Bronako, 
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No. 5100 
Price $1.00 
Body 2 in. 
Wt. 56 oz. 


& What's the biggest new idea in Baits? Why, 
of fishermen, 
With its fast wiggling movement, er- 
ratic dart and briskly waving hair legs—it looks and acts alive 
Now made in six 
new sizes—No. 5100, 5200 and 5400 for Bait Casting; No. F-1300 
and F-1400 for Fly Casting and No. 5300 for large fresh and 
Get them at your dealer’s or direct! 


The Creek Chub Bait Co., 122 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


Westwood, 
for the Creek Chub Bait Company 


the “Dingbat”’ thousands 


everywhere! 


answers 


and the smartest fish getter created in years! 


salt water fish! 


Canada by Allcock, Laight a 


Ont., 


Manufactured in 
oronto, 







Write for 
Free 
Catalog. 





FISHING 


Patent 
Applied 
or 














Ltd, 


CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 





FREE SAMPLE: R/B SPINNER 


=—¥)- 


A Killer for Bass, Pike, Trout, etc. 
If you will send us the name and address of at least one of your fish- 
ing tackle dealers, we will send you:a sample of one or both, if you 
will enclose a dime each to cover postage and handling. Po »sitively 
only one of each to person answering ac 


SCHNELL BAIT co., (Dept. | oO.) 
Main & Charies Sts. Kankakee, Mm 


Casting or 
Fly Rod Size 





dace UES sD 


$2.00 Value seal! URES | Offer—for $1.00 


[ ) Assortment of 12 Trout and Pan Fish Flies, Bugs, Nymphs 
—sizes 6,8, 10,120r14. [ ) Ringed or [ ] Turndown eye hooks. 
9, Assortment of 3 new Sponge Rubber Nymphs, sizes 8, 10, 
—60¢ for either assortment or 2 assortments for $1.00 and 
our dealer’s name. Check size and assortment wanted. 
our money back if you are not satisfied. Special catalog 
in colors and 25¢ bug for 10c if you send - Si. lealer’s name. 


NATURAL FLY CO., Dept. 31, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 






Know Exactly WHEN to*FISH 
Get 1938’s Solunar Tables 


Give yourself a year of fishing on the 
right days, at the right time, when fish 


will feed. Solunar Tables will tell you. 
Scientific. Accurate for every part of the 
country—fresh water or salt. Over 10,- 
000 used them successfully last year. 
Send today. 


J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N.J. 
Find enclosed 50 cents for my 1938 
Solunar Tables, to tell me the right 
days and right time when fish will feed. 


ON eee 





Address se eeeeeeseeereeoooss 








Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 
Writing to Advertisers 


in 











FI “RUARY, 1938 


INVESTIGATE OUR CLAIMS 


and judge for yourself if our new fishing plugs 
aren't 100% MORE ATTRACTIVE TO FISH—-INDE 
STRUCTIBLE—SCIENTIFIC 

Send for our FREE sample. 
it to you. Write J. B. Morgan & 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


oa yst card will bri ng 
, Dept. 0, 5154 














SE oe... FROGS 


Good Prices Year Round! 
Nation-wide markets waiting 
for all you can ship. Sell to us 

EBU also. Get ready now od 

Yj next oqewn. Breeder lay: 
20, 090 cage yearly. Start re a coaalt 

7 pond,cr marsh orlow! ‘ree book 
shows sketch. Men & Women starting in every state . See 
what others are doing. nd no oh write your name and 
address ona eh. Ht cial be ee Writetoday. 
American Frog Canning Co. | 180-B) New ans, La. 









If you like Outpoor Lire. why n not pass the word along to your friends. 


When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 





Know I'll get fish when others do and 
when others don’t. Forty years of con- 
sistent results have proven Hildebrandt’s 
Spinners and Flies are mighty good insur- 
ance for FISH on a fishing trip. 


Don't need many . . . just a small inex 
pensive assortment of spinners and flies 
and I'm all set for fly-red, casting rod, 
old cane pole, trolling . . . and | can use 
them for all kinds of fish and fish my 
favorite way. 

HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS New edition 
FREE for the asking. Get your copy now 
and be all set for your first trip out. 
Filled with ideas . . . illustrates all the 
old fish-getting stand-bys and some new 
end proven lures. 

OROP ME A CARD TODAY FOR YouR FREE cory 


HILDEBRANDT 


eee HIGH STREET 


LOGANSPORT + + INDIANA 








Another 


Favorite 
IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
iano wire shank with slid- 
ng spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 


The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 9 


If your. dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWITT Barrs Div. 
Shoe Form Co. In« 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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SQ, Boy!; 


How Grand I Feel 


“A TOW I know there ISa 
_difference in the way 
laxatives work since I used 
the ALL-VEGETABLE 
Laxative, Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets). One NR Tab-~ 
let convinced me. ..so mild, 
thorough, refreshing and 
invigorating.” 
_Dependable relief for 
sick headaches, bilious spells 
and that tired-out feeling, 
when caused by or associ- 
ated with constipation. 


Without Risk ‘:,5°: 
box from  é druggist. Use 
for one week, then if you 





are not more than pleased, return the box 


TO-NICHT 


and we will refund 
the purchase price. 
That’s fair. Try it. AORROW ALRIGHT 

















_ Beautiful Six-color 1938 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
samples of NWR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
© postage to Lewis-Howe Co., Desk 127-B, St. Louis, Mo. 








FIRST FOR ya 
BIG TROUT = ume 





Your Line for Better Casting 


Che an Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish fly line for better casting, more 
strikes from bigger fish. Shown here, a 101/; 
Ib. rainbow trout, taken on one of these 
world-famous lines by Jay Garfield, of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., on the Rogue River, Oregon. . . . 
In level and tapered styles—at your dealer’s. 
Write for Fresh-water Line Folder—FREE. Address 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 806, Ashaway, Rhode Island EM Aly 

ay “ alae 9. 
Always Buy Only Se. —~ 


FISHING LINES 










“Heddons RIVER-RUNT 


does the 
STUNT’ * 





Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


Real fish-flesh appearance. Four models: 
“Sinking’’,“‘Floating’’, “ Jointed”’. New “‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 
other standard finishes and colors. 
FRE | Heddon’s New Cata- 
* log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
More Fish’’. Tells What to 
use, When and How. 


~ 


Med So soaon Send for it today. 
20800000 


Poa JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
MRESUO. 


Pt 








(204) Dept.0-21 Dowagiac, Mich. 
iN Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 
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Charge of the Brownies 


(Continued from page 19) 


spotted a nice black, feeding at the edge 
of the alders on the tide flat. Al wanted 
one good black, so he and the guide 
made a careful stalk up wind, and came 
around the edge of the alders at fifty 
yards, where a 300-grain soft-point from 
Al’s double rifle laid the bear low. The 
slug struck about the center of the back, 
but too high to break the spine as the bear 
was facing directly away. It pulverized 
the extreme upper tips of the forward 
vertebra, and lodged on the back of the 
skull. The bear attempted to get up, 
but, as he raised up on his front legs, 
another slug through the shoulders 
killed him. He was a very old boar, and 
fat. His ears had been chewed to rib- 
bons in a fight, and a brownie had evi- 
dently bit one whole side of his rump 
off, as the black scar was as large as my 
hand. 

We spent the night on the boat. It was 
still raining in the morning, but, as our 
time was getting short, we hunted any- 
way. Al, Doc, Ed and I went down the 
bay in the dory, and, after landing them, 
I ran the dory up above the Vigilant into 
a slough, and anchored. I spotted a bear 
about two miles away as he came out on 
the grassy tide flat for lunch. When the 
boys had hunted up the bank, I showed 
him to them. Ed looked through the 
glasses, and said, “Let’s go. He looks 
good.” So away they went. 

In the meantime, the bear had fed 
around a shoulder of the mountain out 
of sight, but, after a half hour, I heard 
Al’s first shot. Then distinctly I heard 
the dull plunk of the 300-grain from 
the .375 Hoffman Mauser. Then followed 
two more shots in rapid succession, then 
a pause, and three more. When the boys 
came back, they said it was an 8%-foot 
bear with a good pelt, with some small 
rubbed places, but a nice specimen. 

Al’s first two shots had struck the bear 
in the rump, then he missed as the bear 
ran hard for the alders. The bear stopped 
and looked around until he spotted them, 
and then charged. Of the next three 
shots, one missed, another struck about 
center, and the last one tore the heart to 
pieces. The bear died when only eighty- 
five yards from the boys. 

We went back to the Vigilant, had a 
good lunch, and went back to skin out 
the bear. On the way, Mrs. Ellinger 
spotted a nice black. As she wanted one 
of this species, we landed. With the 
guide, she made a beautiful stalk. A 
single shot through the shoulders did 
the business. It was a small two-year- 
old sow, but had the finest, softest coat 
of fur of any bear we had taken. 


S USUAL, the following morning was 
rainy. The Ellingers now had their 
bears, so the guide and I started up the 
steep mountain on the east side of the 
river to see if we could locate brownies. 
We climbed up through the snow, and 
we were soon soaked through. The 
guide spotted a black bear crossing the 
wash below us, and we decided to work 
down. The black went into a patch of 
alders, and, as the wind was at our 
backs, it did not look favorable for a 
stalk. However, down the slope we went, 
and out on the sloping wash, to get 
down wind and then swing back. As we 
came to a low ridge of glacial wash, I 
saw a patch of yellow-tipped fur com- 
ing toward us from the right, and only 
thirty yards away. Then a big bear 


heaved his bulk over the ridge, his nose 
twisting as he caught our scent. 
never hesitated, but came on at a f: 
crouching walk. 

I turned over the safety on my 35G. & 
H. Whelen, and asked the guide if } 
was any good. There was no answ 
and the bear came on. His pelt look 
rubbed to me. I yelled again, “Is his 
hide worth a damn?” Still no answ 

The bear was now almost on us, and, 
as I covered his head with my sights, I 
yelled the third time. The guide whirled 
and threw a cartridge into the chamber 
of his rifle. From the corner of my eye, 
I could see him studying the bear. Then 
I saw the bear’s ears go back, and he 
curled his upper lip, showing his teeth, 
and I saw his muscles gather for the 
short jump. 


as 


[oF 


S I centered my sights on the bear’s 

left ear and started the trigger pull, 
the guide yelled “Shoot!” He fired his 
own rifle before the butt struck his 
shoulder. The bear sat back, growling 
and snapping at his right shoulder where 
the guide’s slug had entered. I raised 
my rifle higher, and shot him through 
the heart just under the left shoulder, 
spinning him around. Throwing the bolt 
instantly, I shot him again between the 
shoulders in the back, over the heart 
His bawling stopped, and I shot him 
again in the left shoulder near the top 
as he swung back toward us, having 
heard the guide’s second shot just a frac- 
tion of a second before I fired the third 
time. The bear came down with a crash 
almost at our feet. We measured the 
distance. It was exactly ten feet from 
where the guide stood to the dead beast 
This was the first time in our lives ei- 
ther of us had seen a bear stalk a 
hunter. 

The guide’s first shot had struck the 
outer edge of the right shoulder, driv- 
ing through the outer flesh about two 
inches under the hide, and ranging back 
just behind the _ shoulder 





where it | 


stopped under the skin, perfectly ex- | 


panded. My first 275-grain Western Tool 
& Copper Works slug had struck unde! 
the left shoulder, (Continued on page 7 





Doc and the author skinning a bear on deck 
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4for Rupture 


\ 4 the Human Hand 


Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer? Learn about my per- 
fected truss invention. It has brought 
ease, comfort and happiness to thou- 
sands whosuffered fromreducibleru 
ture. Equipped with easy Automatic 
Air Cushion, it softly yet securely 
holds the rupture in any 4 
position. 











No steel 
hard pads. 
rable, low 





springs 
No salves or plasters. 
_ in price. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of 

imitations. Never sold in stores nor by agents. Write 
ay for full information sent free in plain envelope. 


BROOKS CO., 117-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 





: Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 


| Best Support | Charge of the Brownies 


about bass, but you can well afford to read | 


Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 28. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 


discussion of the merits and faults of different | 


types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.”’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 








Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
1 this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 

n, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 

25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y, 








Make this your 
most thrilling fishing season 


hand 
the rod 


with perfect casting action 


Own a dependable 
some Richardson Rod 


and exclusive new features 
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taking off the top of the heart and 
going out the other side back of the 
shoulder. My second shot struck almost 
in the center of the back at the lower 
edge of the shoulders, tearing half the 
vertebre away from two joints, and 
leaving the spinal cord exposed. My third 
shot struck high on the left shoulder 
and came out through the right foreleg, 
going completely through the shoulders. 
We found the jacket of my second bullet 
lodged under the skin on the right breast, 
and the core went on through the bear. 
The guide’s second shot I found lodged 
under the spine on the left breast be- 
tween the front edge of the shoulders. 
Later, after the skin had been perfectly 
fleshed out, I found the entrance of this 
bullet in the left foreleg. 

He was a huge old male with head, 
neck, and shoulders covered with fang 
marks, some three inches deep. The pelt 
was the most worthless-looking bear hide 
I have ever seen. Ed and Doc estimated 
the bear’s weight at 1,100 to 1,200 pounds. 
I measured the circumference of the 
neck just back of the head after the 
skin was removed, and found it exactly 
thirty-seven inches. 

The next morning, we made another 
attempt to find a good pelt before we left 
Anchorage aboard the Vigilant. I located 
a small black bear, feeding on the beach 
of the same slough where Mrs. Ellinger 
had killed her two big bears, and got 
within 225 yards of him. Lying prone 
with the sling in the mud, I held on his 
ribs back of the right shoulder, and shot 
with the iron sights. To my surprise, the 
bullet went under his chest, and threw 
up water beyond him. Instantly he 
jumped’up and ran, and headed straight- 
away across the tide flat. 

The next shot I purposely held high, 
leaving only the tips of his ears showing 
over my front sight, and caught him 
low in the rump, the 275-grain slug 
coming out well forward on the left side. 
Down he went, turning a couple of som- 
ersaults. As he tried to regain his feet, 
I held on his ribs back of the shoulder, 
and shot again. The bullet went under 
the chest. Then he made the alders. 
We hunted for some minutes before the 
guide found him, and finished him with 
a shoulder shot. He was a nicely furred 
male, probably four or five years old. 
My iron sights, I determined later, were 
shooting at least five minutes low. 

That evening Ed located another big 
brownie about six miles back from the 
river, but time did not permit our going 
after him. 

I kept a careful count of all the bears 
I saw on the trip, not counting some I 
saw again and again, and my score was 
just eighty-eight bears. Of these, ten 
were blacks, the rest brownies or browns 
and grizzlies. 

Many natives and fishermen hate the 
big bears, and would like to see them 
all destroyed, and you hear a great deal of 
such talk. However, these big bears are 
without doubt the greatest game animal 
we possess, and should be given adequate 
protection. With such protection they 
are plentiful enough to afford sport for 
all time. 

I had wanted to kill only one big bear, 
but wanted it to be a fine perfect speci- 
men. I would not have shot one at all if 
I hadn’t been forced to. However, I now 
have a good excuse to go back again 
some day after that perfect specimen of 
the Alaskan brown bear. 
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TWIN SPINNER 


YOU GET EVERY FISH THAT 
STRIKES ... HERE'S SECRET 


Point of hook is so close to spinning 
spoons that it’s impossible for the fish 
to miss getting hooked. You can readily 
see this insures a good catch. Weedless, 
snagless. Most popular and successful 
lure for bass, pike, pickerel, muskies. 
Feather or bucktail fly, popular colors. 
Obtainable at dealers everywhere, $1. 
Made Under J. P. Shannon Patents 


GET NEW COLOR-CATALOG 
Fly casters! Bait casters! Be sure to 
send for this colorful, informative 
catalog of Prize-Winning flies, lures, 
lines, leaders, reels, accessories. 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
5809 W. Division St., Chicago 


JAMISON’S 
Prize- Winning 
FLIES AND LURES 














SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 






CASTING 
REEL 


See 
Your Dealer 
or write for 


catalog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC. 


754 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENT: Alicock-Laight & Westwood Co. 
230 Bay Street, Toronto 

















RICHARDSON RODS creq 
ity rods——-designed by expert 
fishermen to he!p you catct 
more fish and give you more 
fun. New, handsome finishe 

in one-piece solids with ff 


set handles; one-piece 


jointed tubular telescc 


For every fishing requirer 
and to fit every purse. | 
on seeing RICHARDSON 
RODS at your dealer Or 


write for catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3159 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicage 
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The Year's Salt-Water Records 


HOUGH probably more men 

and women fished the waters 

off our coasts in 1937 than in 

any previous year, there were 
surprisingly few changes in the salt- 
water game-fish records. There were 
bright spots here and there, and a few 
marks of long standing were surpassed, 
but, on the whole, it was a lean year for 
the record seekers. 

In the world’s record chart, three rec- 
ords were broken, and two additional 
new records were hung up for North 
American waters. Women anglers were 
unusually successful, two records chang- 
ing hands during the year, and three 
older records were verified and placed in 
the chart for the first time. One of them 
tops anything in the men’s chart for 
United States coastal waters, which 
gives the boys something to shoot at. 

Probably the most important world’s 
record catch was that of James W. Har- 
vey, of Honolulu, who raised the record 
for curved-yeliowfin tuna from 216 to 
265 lb. after a 3-hour battle on 24- 
thread line. Harvey, who is presi- 


that weight to gaff off Passagrille, near 
Saint Petersburg, Fla. Harker made his 
catch on 24-thread line while fishing 
aboard Capt. Kenneth Merry’s charter 
boat Amberjack. The third major record 
changed hands when the 33-year-old 
mark for white sea bass was raised from 
60 to 68% lb. by James Bailey, of Los An- 
geles, while fishing with 12-thread line on 
the San Diego boat Rex in the kelp beds 
north of the Coronados Islands. 

Mrs. Marion B. Stevens, of Miami 
Beach, with a 152-lb. white marlin, 
caught off Bimini in 1936, is still the only 
woman to hold a place in the major 
world’s record charts. 

The North American bluefin-tuna rec- 
ord was broken again last year when 
John Stuart Martin, of New York, a one- 
armed sportsman with a technique all 
his own, brought a giant of 821 lb. to gaff 
off Liverpool, N. S. The fight lasted 4 
hours 45 minutes. The catch was hooked 
on 39-thread line aboard Capt. Don 
Purdy’s Mione. Harry J. Tucker, Sr., of 


Flatts, Bermuda, caught a 91-lb. wahoo 
for a new North American record, break- 
ing the 1911 mark of 86 lb. His catch was 
made on his own boat, the Amberjack, on 
the Challenger Bank, Bermuda, 24-thread 
line being used. 

Women anglers staged a merry battle 
over the 749-lb. bluefin-tuna record, es- 
tablished in 1936 by Mrs. Francis H. Low, 
of New York. Mrs. Ear! S. Potter, of 
New York, cracked the 1936 mark when 
she brought a fish of 757 lb. to gaff at 
the mouth of Shelburne Harbor, N. §S. 
She fished with Capt. Larry Bagby, of 
Miami, acting as guide aboard Capt. Gor- 
don Atwood’s boat. The new record was 
good for just one day. The following day 
Mrs. William Chisholm II, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, hooked a 760%-lb. bluefin off Jor- 
dan Ferry, N.S., and brought it to gaff in 
the remarkable time of 50 minutes. Mrs 
Chisholm’s guide was Capt. George Bush 
Both women used 54-thread line. 

Mrs. Warren Webster, Jr., created a 
new record last winter with a 51-lb 
dolphin caught off Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Mrs. Howard Whitney, Jr., of 





dent of the Hawaii Big Game Fish- 
ing Club, fished with Capt. John B. 
Ponte on the Mokapu III. Another 
notable catch by Harvey, on 24- 
thread line, was a 620-lb. striped 
marlin in 1936, a record catch for 
the Hawaiian Islands where the 
sport is good every month. 

A verification just received from 
M. P. Benninger, secretary of the 
Pacific Sailfish Club, makes it pos- 
sible to include a new species for 
the first time in the major charts. 
On October 23, 1937, a 72-lb. rooster 
fish (Nematistius pectoralis), one of 
the great game species of the Pa- 
cific, was caught by Maj. Cyril C. 
Chandler, while fishing southeast of 
Gonzales Island in the Bay of Pan- 
ama. This species is variously 
known as papagallo and pez de 
gallo. Maj. Chandler used 30-thread 
line, and his bait was a 3-lb. mack- 
erel. This is the largest fish of this 
species ever reported. 

Members of the Pacific Sailfish 
Club took four black marlin weigh- 
ing up to 424 Ib., a sailfish of 170 lb., 
and others around 150 lb. During 
the season, a dead black marlin was 
washed up on the beach. It weighed 
965 lb., indicating an original weight 
very near 1,200 lb. Fish of this size 
have been reported before from the 
Gulf of Panama, and some day a 
grand specimen of tremendous 
weight probably will be caught by 
an angler. The present record for 
the waters, and for North America, 
is held by George F. Baker, Jr., with 
his 622-lb. black marlin, taken near 
the Perlas Islands in 1936. 

A major record, on the books since 
1916, was raised from 95 to 106 Ib. by 
Harvey M. Harker, of Saint Louis, 
when he brought an amberjack of 








Taken last fall by Maj. Cyril C. Chandler, 
this 72-pounder tops the rooster-fish list 


New York, rates a place in the 
charts with a 231-lb. tarpon taken 
while she was fishing with Capt. 
Herman Gray, of Palm Beach, in the 
Key Vaca Cut of the Florida Keys in 
1924. This catch, recently verified, 
was not filed before as it was just 1 
Ib. less than the old world’s record 
for tarpon, and charts for women 
anglers were not then compiled 
This is also the United States coastal 
record for both men and women, 
taking the place of the 223-lb. catch 
made by Edward Trainer in 1928. 

The heaviest albacore ever 
brought in by a woman angler, un- 
der the rules of the Tuna Club of 
Avalon, weighed 55% Ib., and this is 
added to the charts. This fish was 
caught on nine-thread line by Mrs 
Lee M. Doxie, of Los Angeles, 
1927 while fishing with Capt. Harry 
Warner. 

The women’s channel-bass record 
was increased to 52 lb. by Mrs. R. P 
Deubell, of Owings Mills, Md., 
1936 while fishing off Cape Charles 
Va. This recalls another chan: 
bass, which might have been a new 
major record if a set of tested scales 
had been convenient. Dr. Lawren 
C. McCoy, of Norfolk, Va., hooked 
and landed a large fish while wi 
Capt. Bryan Travis off Cape Charl 
It was 52 in. long, with a girth of 
in. This specimen weighed nearly 80 
lb. when caught, but Dr. McCoy w 
pressed for time and didn’t 
ashore to weigh it. The next da 
after shrinkage had reduced t 
weight, it scaled 69% lb. This del 
made it unacceptable as a new ré 
ord, since only the scale weight 
recognized. Even the official weig! 
however, made’it the largest cha 
nel bass to be reported in eight yea! 
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-oastal record for blue marlin was 
twice during 1937, indicating that 
eater fish swim off the lower east 
f Florida, awaiting the angler who 
sh for the species in the proper 
rr. The first record breaker was 
t off Fowey Rock Light in April by 
McNeil. It weighed 254 lb. The one 
7 isted as the record weighed 375 Ib., 
vas caught off Miami Beach in May 
I Marion E. Sibley, a Miami lawyer. 
The first blue marlin ever caught off the 
Texas coast was brought to gaff by Rob- 
ert J. Montgomery, of Rio Hondo, Tex., 
when he weighed in a beautiful 325-lb. 
fish during the Port Isabel tarpon rodeo. 

Other developments of the year in- 
cluded the first International Tuna 
Tournament for the Sharp Cup, off 
Wedgeport, N. S., when a Canadian team 
defeated a team from the United States 
by the score of nine to three. 

‘One notable Atlantic catch was that of 
Lewis E. Pierson, of New York, who took 
a large broadbill swordfish and a 110-lb. 
white marlin, the same day while fishing 
with Capt. Harry Smith out of Block 
Island. Pierson’s white marlin was the 
heaviest reported for the summer fish- 
More giant tuna were caught off the 
entrance to New York Harbor last year 
by anglers than in all previous years 
combined. The fish ranged between 300 
and 500 Ib. with only one new record. 
This was a United States coastal-waters 
mark for women anglers, made by Miss 
Margaret C. Kinney, of Red Bank, N. J., 
who caught a 499-lb. bluefin on 39-thread 
line in 75 minutes aboard Capt. Roy G. 
Stuart’s Sport II, out of Brielle, N. J. 

Tuna anglers around the world fre- 
juently ask who caught the heaviest 
tuna on regulation Catalina Tuna Club 
heavy tackle consisting of 24-thread line. 
The Pacific Coast record of the club has 
stood since 1899 at 251 lb. There are 
much larger bluefins in the Pacific, but 
no one fishes for them with tackle 
heavier than the standard. To the best 
of my knowledge, the world’s record 
bluefin tuna on 24-thread line was made 
September 11, 1936, by Mrs. Francis H. 
Low off Seabright, N. J. Her big fish 
weighed 388 lb.—Thomas Aitken. 


“QUERIES: 


Proper Care of Lines 


Question: What is considered proper care of 

salt-water fishing lines, and is there a prepara- 

vith which such lines may be treated after 

they have been washed and dried that will help 

to preserve their strength and life?—W. F. H., 
Tex 


oO 


~~ Meo 


Answer: I know of nothing in the way of a 
vative for linen fishing lines. If there is 
i preparation, I have never used it. A 
gh washing in fresh water is as good as 
ng, providing the line is permitted to dry 
thout artificial heat. It will last longer if 
ed from the reel and wound up on a block 
d.—T. A. 


Fishing for Pompano 


Question: This winter I am planning a trip 
rida, and would like to do a little pom- 
fishing. Please give me information on 
ng this fish, what bait, hooks, etc., to use. 
Il me where these fish are to be found.— 
M., New Jersey. 


wer: Pompano can be caught along the 
lower east coast of Florida. Angling in 
f for this fish can be enjoyed all the way 
Stuart, Fla., to Key West, but it is not 
1 anywhere as it was 20 years ago. Last 
ye [ saw one angler just north of Miami 
with an even dozen of these fine fish. It 
e best catch I have seen in many years.— 
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TO STUDY BIG FISH in the Long Is- 
land area, the New York State Conser- 
vation Department, codperating with the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, will 
tag the more important migrating spe- 
cies next summer. 

OCEAN PIERS for economical fishing 
in the Miami Beach section of Florida 
have been so successful that still another 
850-ft. pier is projected. Other localities 
should study this type of Florida fishing. 
Bigger and better piers should dot our 
entire coast. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ANGLERS do 
things the hard way. A 170-lb. tuna was 
caught from a pier at Durban, South Af- 
rica, by Beaver Jarvis. The bait used 
was a 1-lb. shad on a float rig, with 21- 
thread line and a free-running reel with- 
out automatic drag. Time, 25 minutes. 
Although large scavenger sharks often 
are caught from piers, this is the first 
time I’ve ever heard of a large, hard- 
fighting game fish of more than 100 lb. 
being taken in such a manner. 

GREATEST ANGLING FEAT of all 
time, in my opinion, was James W. 
Jump’s taking a 365-lb. swordfish off 
Catalina with a nine-thread line in 1928. 
This represents 40% Ib. of fighting game 
fish to a thread of line. 

CALIFORNIA BARRACUDA are a 
different species from our _ so-called 
“great barracuda” of the southern At- 
lantic waters. Neither should ever be 
rated as honest game fish. 

STAINLESS STEEL HOOKS cost so 
much because of the hand labor, the 
metal being very hard to work. 

CLOTHING FOR OFFSHORE fishing 
should be carefully selected. Except in 
the tropics, it is many degrees cooler and 
much more windy when “outside,” and 
woolen shirts and heavy socks help a 
lot. You may feel a chill much more 
quickly on the Gulf Stream in February 
than you would off Block Island or Cata- 
lina in August. Wool protects the health. 

LIGHTWEIGHT BAIT-CASTING out- 
fits have been tremendously popular for 
the smaller game fish in tropical waters. 
A perfectly balanced outfit, similar to 
that used for fresh-water bass fishing, 
is ideal when fished with linen line. A 
26-lb. tarpon and a 23-lb. snook were re- 
ported among the winners in the sum- 
mer contest of the Rod and Reel Club 
at Miami Beach. Either of these fish 
can come pretty close to the fighting 
qualities of a black bass, if they came 
in 20 to 26-lb. packages, indicating some 
fine angling on a bait-casting outfit.—T.A. 


NOW WHAT DO} DO ? 
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CHAMPIONS 
ph et: 


PENN REELS have so clearly demon- 
strated their superiority in the field of 
salt water fishing that they merit the 
title “Champions for 1938." Look for 
“Ponn" among real fishermen. 


“Senator” Big 
Game Trolling 


reel endorsed by famous 
anglers — german silver 
frame. 100% rust proof— 
non strip double multi- 
plying gears—600 yds., 
$50.00—500 yds., $27.50 
—300 yds., $17.50. 





“Silver Beach 
Take Apart” 


for surf casting 
and squidding. New 
model with wide 
frame and smal! 
spool diameter. 
Gear ratio 3 to 1. 
German silver 
frame—200 yd. ca- 
pacity—s'ar drag, 
$19.00; free spool, 
$8.00. 





“Long Beach” 


Star-drag—popular on 
both coas:s. Open top, 
non strip gears; 6 
sizes. 100 yds., $5.00 
to 400 yds., $8.00. The 
reel that put “Penn” 
on the map. 





“Sea Hawk” 


for bay, pier, and 
deep sea. A sturdi'y 
constructed free 
spool reel with many 
features of the higher 
priced Penn Reels; 
double multiplying 
non strip spira’ gears. 
150 yds., $2.50—250 
yds., $2.75—300 yds., 
$3.00. 












~ $ 

"7 
“ONE SHOT LUBRICATION 
All Penn Reels have this built 
in feature for longer life. Lubri- 
cating set and combination 
wrench and screw driver fur- 
nished with every reel. 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O L.28 


Please send me your new Catalog No. 6, without 
cost 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
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BIG GAME; 
Fishing at Sea 














RS. MICHAEL LERNER’S Bimini 
blue marlin above weighed 424 Ibs. 
Just as successfully as she and her famous 
sea angler husband do, you can use the 
same world-renowned Ashaway hand-laid 
linen lines for any salt-water fishing. There’s 
an Ashaway Line for every fisherman. 
Salt-water Line Folder FREE 
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ISHING LINES 




















Built by the World's Largest 
Makers of Split-Bamboo Rods 


AKING that 9 |b. 6 oz. brown 
trout into custody with his 
Montague Fly Rod repaid Officer 
AlexC.Smith,ofCanastota,N.Y.., 
for choosing a world-famous make 


' q in rods. It also won him a 
Montague Gold Button award. 
Pick yourself out a Montague 
Split-bamboo Rod. For the better 
casting and fighting stamina that 
get you somewhere. 
Fly rods to suit you for any 
kind of Trout, Black Bass or Sal- 
> Fe mon. Bait casting, trolling and 
combination rods. Salt water rods 
in every style and size. Prices, 
2.00 to $75.00. Ask your dealer. 
. - Insist on a Montague. For FREE 
Catalog, write Drawer A-M. 








Montague Rod & Reel Co. 
Montague City, Mass. 


MON ENts UE 




















SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 
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The White Fox of the Keys 


(Continued from page 31) 


yet! When you feel the fish move off, 
then—and not until then—strike! Some- 
times the bonefish will lift the line sev- 
eral times before it moves off on that 
first thrilling dash. 

When the fish feels the hook, it is off 
on a run of 400 feet or more before it 
turns. Many a fisherman’s thumb has 
been burned and blistered through at- 
tempting to slow down a bonefish when 
it has streaked toward deep water. After 
the first heart-stopping rush, the fish 
may turn back in another burst of speed, 
defying the most expert angler to take 
up the slack. Up and back it flashes, 
again and again, until there is not 
another kick left in it. But it never gives 
up the fight so long as it has strength 
left. It is the fastest fish you ever saw, 
and has power that belies its size and 
weight. 

For tackle, a Rod and Reel Club 4/6 
rod, with a tip not less than five feet 
long, a butt not longer than fifteen 
inches, and a tip weight of not more than 
four ounces is most sporty. Most bone- 
fishermen prefer a 3/0 or a 4/0 hook. It 
should be tied to a light, mist-colored, 
three-ply leader, although many anglers 
fish for bonefish without leader or sinker. 
Your reel should hold at least 300 yards 
of six-thread line. If you are a real 
bonefisherman, you'll not use a reel with 
a mechanical brake. You'll consider it 
a part of the sport to rely upon your 
thumb, and give the white fox every 
chance possible, though it’s the last fish 
in the world to need any special favor 
from an angler. 


OR bait, hermit crabs, shrimps, sand 
fleas, fiddler crabs, or conch are used, 

hermit crabs and shrimps being favored 
in Florida waters. Some fishermen think 
it best to hook the crab through the tail 
and out the mouth, while others insist 
it should be hooked through the mouth 
and out the tail. There doesn’t seem to 
be much difference between the effec- 
tiveness of the two methods. Live 
shrimps are customarily hooked under 
the shell of the head. 

The bonefisherman thinks nothing of 
spending an entire day in the hope of 
boating just one fish. It is a red-letter 
day if he comes back with four or five. 
There are good years and lean years in 
this sport. Why this should be so is 
unknown. Last season produced the 
most bonefish in seven or eight years. 
In real stormy or cold weather, they dis- 
appear. They are so sensitive to weather 
that veteran boatmen say they can tell 
if a storm is coming by the actions of 
the fish. So far as any particular season 
goes, you may catch as many in Febru- 
ary as in August. In other words, bone- 
fishing is not limited to seasons. 

Bonefishing is so exacting that it 
doesn’t appeal to the average angler 
until he catches one of these doughty 
scrappers. Then he’s one of us. There 
are few skilled bonefishermen, and these 
men are a secretive lot. Each hugs to 
his heart the knowledge of his own fa- 
vorite flats, method of baiting, and 
pet gadgets. He has found where treas- 
ure is buried, and doesn’t propose to 
share it generally. 

Bonefish are racy-looking fish, built 
for speed. They have a shining silver 
body, and their backs fade into a bluish 
green with silvery shadings. The lar- 
gest bonefish ever caught weighed thir- 


teen pounds, twelve ounces, but others 
have been seen which experts say would 
weigh in the neighborhood of sixtcen 
pounds. Because they are found in 
shallow water and, unlike deep-water 
fish, have no opportunity to sound, they 
rely upon their tremendous speed in 
their battles with the angler. The long, 
frenzied run they make, once the hook 
is set, is characteristic of only one rival, 
the permit, or great pompano. The 
bonefish rarely breaks water when 
hooked, though it may, on occasion. 
Twice I’ve had one do it, and both times 
I got a real thrill at the sight. 

Despite its unattractive name, the bone- 
fish is good to eat. The way to prepare 
it is to remove the head and entrails, 
leaving scales and fins intact and place 
the dressed fish in wet cheesecloth, and 
bake in the oven, basting often. When 
cooked, the scales, skin, and bones come 
away from the flesh, leaving the solid 
meat. Thus cooked, bonefish will please 
any epicure. 

It is the custom of most of us.to re 
lease the bonefish we take. When they 
are released, however, they usually sink 
to the bottom, belly up and, to all ap- 
pearances dead, utterly fought out. We 
have found a curious thing. We are able 
to revive them by putting our hands on 
each side of their heads and working the 
gills back and forth, underwater, with 
the same action as in life. Sometimes it 
has taken us as long as ten minutes to re- 
vive one so it can swim off, fully re- 
covered. 

This grand game fish frequents tropi- 
cal and subtropical waters only. It is 
found around the Bahamas, in the Pa- 
cific off the west coast of Mexico, around 
the Hawaiian Islands, and off Australia. 
Wherever found, it yields the utmost in 
angling thrills. 

On a recent trip, we took a seaplane 
to Card Sound, and fished from the 
floating plane. As a novelty it was ex- 
citing, but for solid enjoyment it’s hard 
to improve upon the traditional skiff. 
There’s no experience that can quite 
equal that quiet approach to the feeding 
and wary fish, those successive lifts of | 
the line that tell of imminent action, the 
subsequent feel of seven pounds of 
fighting fury at the end of a taut line, a 
reel spinning until it’s hot, and the sight | 
of a silver streak cutting the blue | 
waters near a palm-dotted key. Any time 
you can show me better sport than 
stalking the white fox on the Florida 
flats, you can count me in on it. But I 
don’t expect to find it this side of the 
pearly gates. 


Nebraska Wildlife Refuge 


NCREASINGLY alert to the need of 

more and better game refuges, the 

U. S. Biological Survey is developing 
and improving the large Crescent Lake 
Wildlife Refuge in Nebraska. This sanc 
tuary includes more than 42,000 acres 
land in the lake region of the Nebras 
sand hills, and more acreage is conte! 
plated. 

Nesting islands are being develop: 
and caves for storing harvested seed a 
being provided. A fence eight-miles lo 
has been constructed next to a highway, 
and an observation tower also has be 
erected. 

More than 55,000 ducks have used this 
refuge at one time. 
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Goat's Peak or Bust! 


(Continued from page 23) 


irdy with the combined weight of 
ves and our packs, but it served, 
an , an hour we were picking our way 
over the bowlders at the foot of the Gold 


tor 


oul 


Range. By noon, we had entered Cedar 
Canyon and were climbing along a thun- 
derous stream. At Jack’s suggestion we 
ascended a rock slide and finally reached 
some Clean, grassy country not far from 
timber line. All was in fog, but some 
fresh sign told us we had arrived in the 
goat country. 


That night I felt snow on my exposed 
face, and in the sullen morning the 
fleecy blanket was two or three inches 
deep 

“With a foot of snow on the other 


mountain,” Jack said, “we'll never get 
the horses up the steep slopes. Three 
years ago a trapper got caught here in 


the Tumtum and finally had to shoot 
his two pack animals.” 

Now the two horses represented Jack’s 
entire pack outfit, and the possibility of 
his losing them did much to cool the en- 
thusiasm of Marvin and myself for hunt- 
ing. As we discussed the problem, the 
snow ceased abruptly, and we kidded 
ourselves that a thaw was coming, finally 
loading our rifles and setting out for the 
ridges. We found goat tracks in the 
snow within a half mile of camp. 


HE trails led in the direction of the 

steeps which guarded the easterly 
slopes of Goat Peak. 

Climbing the escarpments, we shortly 
found ourselves at timber line. The at- 
mosphere was clearing rapidly, and the 
snow was melting in places, so we felt 
more at ease about Jack’s horses. Then 
we sighted’ the bandeof eight goats whose 
tracks had approached so close to our 
camp. 

On the heights, there usually is a good 
breeze, and today it betrayed us to the 
game before we had time to locate cover. 
The goats were about 700 yards away 
when we sighted them, but they length- 
ened the distance rapidly, and disap- 
peared over a rim. Believing they 
wouldn’t travel far, we started to circle 
them. This maneuver brought us along 
a ledge which overlooked a ragged basin. 
Here we separated, with Marvin nearest 
the edge. The first Jack and I knew of 
Marvin’s chance at a goat was when we 
heard the crash of his .300. 

He fired twice and then disappeared 
over the rim, while Jack and I hurried 
to the spot. We saw Marvin climbing 
cautiously toward a motionless white 
form which, luckily, was lodged on a 
safe ledge. It was a billy, probably five 
years old. The first shot had broken its 


back, and sudden paralysis had prevent- 
ed from traveling the few feet that 
would have tumbled it into a deep can- 
yc Jack and I suggested that we stalk 
the band before skinning Marvin’s kill, 
al e agreed. 

V found it difficult to keep the 
changeable wind in our faces. Finally 
we ‘ecided to travel a sharp ridge which 
we lieved would give us a view of the 
ba into which the goats had escaped, 
al resently we crept between mighty 
bow'ders to discover the little herd with- 
In alf mile. Carefully we approached 
200 .ards nearer, and then further stalk- 
ing hind cover appeared hopeless. 

( previous hunts in British Colum- 
bia, | have known guides to call goats 


by .atting like a domestic sheep. It is 


an uncertain procedure, and one at 
which I never had been successful. 
Neither Marvin nor Jack had ever hunt- 
ed goats before, so I was elected to do 
the honors, if any. The wind was gusty, 
and when it died slightly, I voiced the 
strangest noise ever made on Goat Peak. 

“Now watch ’em go,” Jack predicted. 

But the goats showed no sign of fright, 
and apparently were curious about the 
strange sounds. 

At least two of the band, one of which 
was a big billy, came slowly across a 
little canyon and up the slope toward us. 
The remainder of the herd followed at 
a distance. It was hard to believe, but 
here came our targets, slowly, steadily. 
Soon it became apparent that we were 
going to have very favorable opportu- 
nities within 200 yards. 

In British Columbia, a hunter is per- 
mitted two Rocky Mountain goats of 
either sex, but Marvin refused to take 
another shot, saying that one robe and 
head, in addition to his pack, would be 
quite enough for him. 

Biding our time, Jack and I held care- 
fully, and his 8 mm. and my .30/06 spoke 
simultaneously. One goat rolled hard 
and kicked convulsively. The other, the 
one I had selected, headed for precipi- 
tous country with a broken leg. I let 
drive twice more, but missed; then the 
goat was out of sight. 

Within a half mile we heard a noise 
just below a rocky rim, and found the 
goat in a nearly helpless condition. The 
bullet had gone through the brisket and 
right foreleg. I missed a hurried shot, 
then held sensibly. This time the game 
fell dead on a dust bed at the base of 
an uprooted tree. It was a heavy beast, 
with horns slightly more than ten inches 
long. 

By midafternoon, we had the robes 
at our mountain camp. After a few 
hours of thaw, it was freezing again, 
and it didn’t require an experienced 
eye to predict more snow. The follow- 
ing morning, as we hiked back to 
Tumtum Lake, there were intermittent 
flurries, even on the valley floor. Jack 
was silent, but we knew his thoughts. 
During our final night on the Tumtum 
shore, winter set in for keeps, and day- 
light found the ranges blotted out by 
snowflakes. 


T WOULD have taken two, possibly 
three, days to return over the westerly 
plateau by the route we had come, and 
this might prove fatal to the horses. At 
Jack’s suggestion, we struck out for the 
nearest hogback, trusting that we might 
find a way to reach the crest in one day. 
We went through the cedar swamp, 
chopping, and winding, and began the 
climb which steadily became steeper. 
Almost blindly, we worked upward into 
the bewildering whiteness, fearing we 
might eventually be blocked by an im- 
passable escarpment or rock slide. 
Midnight came, and still we climbed 
and slipped, our way inadequately light- 
ed by a faltering flash light and electric 
lantern. At last we felt the terrain level 
out, and we knew that the safety of the 
horses was assured. On the edge of the 
plateau, we bedded down on the snow. 
“Well, Old Joe was right,” Marvin re- 


marked. “There were goats across the 
Tumtum.” 
“Yes,” Jack admitted wearily, “and 


another kind of goat went after them.” 
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"Give me fine shirts 


and fine tackle” 
Yaue 


Whether fishing for the Great Mako shark under 
a tropical sun, or for trout in north woods 
streams—Zane Grey wears a Pendleton Shirt. 

He finds—and so will you—that there is 
nothing that equals it for outdoor comfort, no 
matter what the weather. You will find the 
Pendleton Shirt a real body insulator. And that's 
mighty important whether you're fishing or 
hunting or engaged in any other outdoor activity. 

The 100% virgin wool fabric stops heat. 
When the sun is beating down on your favorite 
fishing retreat, the Pendleton Shirt keeps you 
cool. It keeps the sun’s heat away from your 
body, and it absorbs perspiration, further cooling 
you. When the weather turns cold, the superior 
wool fabric holds in your body heat. 

In the Pendleton Shirt you get fine styling 
and handsome tailoring. The strong Western 
wool gives you extra wear. Discover the thrill 
in wearing a Pendleton—and enjoy the comfort. 
At the finer stores, $5.50 to $10.50—Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 








PENDLETON 


The Choice of Champions 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland, Oregon 
Please send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 
nearest dealer 
Name — —— SS 
Address Ss 
Cicer. SS __OL-F8 
75 
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WORLD‘S RECORDS 











SPECIES LB. |YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 

ALBACORE Germo alalunga 66!/, 1912 Frank Kelly Off Catalina, Cal. 
AMBERJACK Seriola lalandi 106 1937 Harvey M. Harker Off Passagrille, Fla. 
BASS (channel) Sciaenops ocellatus 74 1929 Chas. D. Beckmann Chincoteague, Va. 
BASS (striped) Roccus lineatus 73 1913 Chas. B. Church Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
BASS (white sea) Cynoscion nobilis 68!/, 1937 James Bailey Off Coronados Islands, Mex. 
BLUEFISH Pomatomus saltatrix 25 1874 L. Hathaway Cohasset, Mass. 
BONEFISH Albula vulpes 13%, 1919 B. F. Peek Bimini Flats, B.W.1. 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 63 1930 Zane Grey Off Tahiti 
KINGFISH (king cero) Scomberomorus cavalla 73\/, 1935 Lerner B. Harrison Off Bimini, B.W.|. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 976 1926 Laurie D. Mitchell Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla 636 1935 Thomas H. Shevlin Off Bimini, B.W.|. 
MARLIN (striped) Makaira mitsukurii | 692 1931 Alphonse Hamann Off Balboa, Cal. 
MARLIN (white) Makaira albida 152 1936 Mrs. Marion B. Stevens Off Bimini, B.W.|. 
PERMIT (great pompano) Trachinotus goodei 37'/, 1936 Howard C. Miller Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
ROOSTER FISH Nematistius pectoralis 72 1937 Cyril C. Chandler Bay of Panama 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) Istiophorus americanus 106 1929 W. A. Bonnell Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi | 182 1935 Louis W. Myers Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 

SHARK (mako) Isuropsis mako | 798 . 1931 H. White-Wickham Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
SHARK (white sea) Carcharodon carcharias | 998 1935 Francis H. Low Off Brielle, N. J. 
SNOOK ([robalo) Centropomus undecimalis 49\/, | 1926 L. S. Caine Marco, Fla. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius | 842 1936 Geo. W. Garey Off Tocopilla, Chile 

| TARPON Tarpon atlanticus 242!/2 1934 Jax M. Cowden Panuco River, Mex. 

TUNA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni | 236 1924 Andrew R. Martin Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus 851 1933 L. Mitchell-Henry Off Whitby, England 
TUNA (curved yellowfin) Semathunnus itosibi | 265 1937 James W. Harvey Off Hawaii 
TUNA (Guild) Semathunnus guildi 176 1933 Aksel Wichfeld Off Tahiti 
WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 124%, 1935 J. B. Stickney Off Hawaii 
WEAKFISH (sea trout) Cynoscion regalis 173/16 | 1933 Fred J. Conzen Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
YELLOWTAIL Seriola dorsalis itl 1926 Zane Grey Off Russell, N. Z. 


























NORTH AMERICAN RECORDS 


(Other than those included 
in the World's Records) 
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SPECIES LB. |YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 61 1935 Jack Gore Off Ft. Lauderdale, Flo. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina | 622 1936 Geo. F. Baker, Jr. Gulf of Panama, C. Z. 
SHARK (mako} Isuropsis mako 786 1935 Ernest Hemingway Off Bimini, B.W.1I. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius | 601 1936 Michael Lerner Off Cape Breton, N. S. 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus | 821 1937 John Stuart Martin Off Liverpool, N. S. 
WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 91 1937 Harry J. Tucker Off Bermuda 
YELLOWTAIL Seriola dorsalis 60'/, | 1908 W. W. Simpson Off Catalina, Cal. 
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FISH RECORDS - 


Compiled by 
THOMAS AITKEN 


Corrected to January |, 1938 


Copyright, 1938 
Outdoor Life 


A mutilated fish is never accepted as a record. Weighing of fish must be witnessed. Fish 
must be caught on rod and reel in an ethical, “legal,” and sportsmanlike manner. 
of tackle specifications and accepted angling-club rules prevailing in the locality where fish 
was caught usually make it eligible for recognition. 
made by an accredited authority. 


Observance 


Species identification must always be 


Omission of any species indicates that no valid claim for record has been filed. A claim for 
recognition must be made on official affidavit, supplied on request by OUTDOOR LIFE. 








WORLD‘S RECORDS BY WOMEN 
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SPECIES LB. |YEAR ANGLER | WHERE CAUGHT 
5 

ALBACORE Germo alalunga 55'/, 1927 Mrs. Lee M. Doxie Off Catalina, Cal. 
AMBERJACK Seriola lalandi 86 1935 Mrs. W. H. Kirn Off Bimini, B.W.|I. 
BASS (channel) Sciaenops ocellatus 52 1936 Mrs. R. P. Deubell Off Cape Charles, Va. 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 5! 1937 Mrs. Warren Webster, Jr. Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
KINGFISH (king cero) Scomberomorus cavalla 58 1927 Miss Mae Haines Off Long Key, Fla. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina | 823 1932 Mrs. Eastham Guild Off Cape Brett, N. Z. 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla 510 1936 Mrs. Paul C. Sanborn Off Bimini, B.W.I. 
MARLIN (striped) Makaira mitsukurii | 402 1934 Mrs. Carl W. Carson Off Catalina, Cal. 
MARLIN (white) Makaira albida 152 1936 Mrs. Marion B. Stevens Off Bimini, B.W.I. 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) Istiophorus americanus 88 1925 Mrs. John Lochrie Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi 165 1931 Miss Peggy Hardwick Cocos Island, Costa Rica 
SHARK (mako} Isuropsis mako 495 1932 Miss V. G. S. Taylor Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius | 426 1921 Mrs. Keith Spalding Off Catalina, Cal. 
TARPON Tarpon atlanticus 231 1924 Mrs. Howard F. Whitney, Jr. Key Vaca Cut, Fla. 
TUNA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni 172 1924 Mrs. Keith Spalding Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus | 760!/, | 1937 Mrs. William Chisholm, II Off Jordan Ferry, N. S. 
TUNA [yellowfin) Thunnus macropterus 145 1924 Mrs. J. M. Greenfield Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 














UNITED STATES COASTAL R 


ECORDS 


(Other than those included 


in other charts) 




















SPECIES LB. YEAR| ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 

KINGFISH (king cero) Scomberomorus cavalla 65 1936 D. A. Kane Off Tavernier, Fla. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina | 588 1936 U. C. Murcell Off Catalina, Cal. 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla | 375 1937 Marion E. Sibley Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
ARLIN (white) Makaira albida 141%, | 1936 John Cass Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
NORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius 573 1927 Geo. C. Thomas, Ill Off Catalina, Cal. 
ARPON Tarpon atlanticus | 23| 1924 Mrs. Howard F. Whitney, Jr. Key Vaca Cut, Fla. 

NA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni 170 1936 Dan Stebbins Off Miami Beach, Fla. 

NA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus | 705 1933 Francis H. Low Off New York Harbor, N. Y. 

AHOO Acanthocybium solandri 78 1929 T. D. M. Cardeza Off Long Key, Fla. 
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on the Screen! 


Victor Coty shoots ’em alive ... with a 
camera! Bear, deer, salmon, upland game in 
their natural habitat, caught unaware—see 
his almost incredible “catches” on the 
screen at the Sportsman Show at New York 
Grand Central Palace, February 18 to 26, 
1938. 


OUTDOOR LIFE invites you! 


At the OUTDOOR LIFE Exhibit Victor 
Coty’s famous wild life movies will be fea- 
tured. You won’t want to miss the thrill of 
these amazingly natural pictures acclaimed 
for their beauty by leading sportsmen and 
clubmen everywhere in America! 


Don’t forget the date: February 18 to 26; 
the place: Sportsman Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City; the occasion: Vic- 
tor Coty’s newest pictures of OUTDOOR 
LIFE on the screen. 


OUTDOOR LIF& 














Buried Alive by an Avalanche 


(Continued from page 43) 


that had kept snow from his 


sh 1 
m h and nostrils. 

Something hard pressed against his 
leg Cautiously he groped with one 


hand until he felt the sled which was 
still secured to his body by the breast 
strap. Apart from being badly bruised, 
he was uninjured. But joy at his mirac- 
ulous escape was short-lived, for he real- 


ized that he was faced with the prospect 
of a painful and lingering death. 

Fumbling around in his cramped 
prison, he felt the roots of a tree torn up 
by the snowslide. That encouraged him, 
for it was unlikely that snow would be 
packed so hard around this tree to cut 
off the entrance of air entirely. But air 
would only prolong the agony of death 
unless he could get free. 

How deeply was he buried? It might 
be a few feet, or the full height of a tall 
tree. He had left no trail; the avalanche 
would have swept that away. Not that it 


made much difference, for this was un- 
settled territory and, as far as he knew, 
there was not another man within twen- 
ty miles. 


His wife was at the home cabin, about 
four miles away, but, even if he didn’t 
return for several days, she wouldn't be- 
come alarmed—certainly not sufficiently 
to try to send a search party—because 
his trapline was extensive and he often 
stayed away from home several days 
and nights, camping at one of his line 
shacks. 


NE fact was certain. He couldn’t 

hope for aid from others. The reali- 
zation brought a wave of panic. In the 
dead silence and blackness of his prison, 
he wrestled grimly with fear. If he 
hoped to effect an escape, he realized he 
had to keep control of himself. But 
that's a terrific job for a man who knows 
he is facing slow death from starvation 
and exhaustion. The fear of such a 
death stirred Brooke to action. If his 
time was up, and he had to die, he’d 
rather die struggling toward life than 
wait for extinction like a trapped rat. 
Slowly he began to try to free his body 
and legs. 

First he groped around for the tree 
roots. Here, because of the tangle of 
roots, the snow was not packed very 
hard. With his hands, he enlarged the 
hole about him and, by slow, hard strain- 
ing, managed to lift his body a few 
inches. He heaved desperately, and 
pulled free to his knees. He was able to 
twist his body and lean back with his 
head against the roots. 

After resting a few moments, he 
thrust his right hand down through the 
show, and managed to undo the buckles 
of his snowshoes and pull his feet up 
into the hole he had made. Then he 
reached down and, one at a time, 
draczed up the snowshoes. He proposed 
to use them as shovels. 

The physical exertion helped to clear 
his mind of fear, and calmed his over- 
wrought nerves. Now he remembered 
the -ied. He didn’t know how hard or 
ions a job lay ahead of him, or, if he 


wou d ever free himself, but he did know 
that he would need every ounce of 
Stre'gth and endurance he could sum- 
m¢ and to provide these he needed 
foo. Well, he had it. It was on the sled, 
and all he had to do was reach it. He 


hau don the breast strap, and, inch by 
inc’ brought the sled within reach, 


Then, in the cramped quarters that 
might become his tomb, he opened a can 
of pork and beans and ate the contents. 
Strengthened by the food, he began bur- 
rowing his way to freedom. 

It was futile to dig straight overhead, 
for the snow would only topple in again 
as fast as he cleared it away, so, gauging 
his direction from the tree root, and us- 
ing one of the snowshoes as a shovel, he 
started boring upward at an angle. 

It was anguishing work, for he could 
dig only from a prone position, chip at 
the packed snow with the improvised 
shovel, and scoop it behind him with his 
hands. The dragging minutes seemed 
endless, the suspense agonizing. 

Finally his strength began to fail. 
Weary and bruised in body and spirit, he 
had to rest often. As his body became 
exhausted, his imagination began work- 
ing overtime. Horrible fancies flitted 
through his tortured mind, until finally 
only one ghastly picture remained—the 
pulped and shapeless thing that had once 
been a man, which Brooke had seen dug 
out of a mountain slide a year or two 
before. 

His breath coming in great, gasping 
sobs, he forced his weary body to do his 
will. Bit by heartbreaking bit, his piti- 
ful tunnel lengthened. 

Overtaxed muscles began to protest 
painfully. The urge to rest, to give up 
entirely, grew almost overpowering. For 
all Brooke knew, he might be burrow- 
ing a tunnel parallel with the face of the 
slide. He might be no nearer the surface 
than when he started, even though by 
now he estimated he had tunneled forty 
or fifty feet. 

His mind wouldn’t let his numb body 
quit. As long as he could move and 
breathe, he meant to keep on. And, at 
last, his pluck and perseverance brought 
reward. 

Suddenly the forward-thrust snowshoe 
bored right through the last screen of 
surface crust into thin air! A moment 
later, Brooke was lying prone, but safe, 
on the surface of the slide, shaking from 
head to toe as violent reaction set in. 

When he had recovered somewhat, he 
got to his feet and gazed about him. He 
saw the slide had filled in the bottom of 
the guich and up to within a few feet 
from the tops of the three trees. Night 
was beginning to mantle the surround- 
ing countryside. It was almost 6 o’clock! 
It had taken him more than five, long 
hours to burrow his way to freedom. 

Today Brooke is none the worse for 
his experience, but the memory of no 
episode in his eventful career will outlive 
that of the five hours he was buried alive 
in a snowslide! 


Quail Production High 


HE productivity of quail at the small- 

game farm of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration at Stillwater, Okla., proba- 
bly sets a record. According to Nils N. 
Nilsson, regional wildlife technician, this 
farm has 97 pairs of birds. During the 
last laying season, 44 pairs produced 
more than 100 eggs a pair. The total 
year’s production was 12,584 eggs. 

The six high hens made a remarkable 
showing. The leader laid 151 eggs; the 
second, 150; the third, 148; the fourth, 
145; and the two next birds tied with 137 
eggs. The average of the laying stock 
was a little better than 83 eggs. 
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Fish with Reels 
| 6y OCEAN CITY 








PANAMA Deep Sea REEL 
New! Big, firm-grip handle knob, 8 bar 
® frame, built-in harness brackets for 
extra sturdiness, new Star Drag and easy- 
access drag cup, extra olling Teatores and 
larger size. 


10/0 
$50.00 


12/0 14/0 
$55.00 $75.00 


ie Ps 


BAY CITY Salt Water REEL 


New! Greasing system permits greasing 
* from outside, new Tenite handle 
knob; new sizes. Also Pat'd Synchro Mesh 
with Automatic Free Spool Lever, Star Drag. 
100 yds. 150 yds. 250 yds. 300 yds. 
$5.50 $6.00 $7.00 $7.50 


WANITA FLY REEL 
A handsome lightweight popular priced fly 
ree! with one-piece aluminum cast frame and 
speo!l. Beautifully balanced, biack satin 
metallic finish with red catalin knob. 
60 yds. $1 100 yds. $1.75 


REELS FOR ALL TYPES 
OF FISHING 


4 OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
SL 1345 Noble St Philadelphia, P 


2.000.000 FISHERMEN! 
Have Seen Worlds Champ Demonstrate 


~ 








This 
NEW WEED DODGER 










One of 3 favorites used by Tony Accetta, U.S. Pro- 
fessional All-round Bait and Fly Casting Champion. 
Sneaks thru thickest weeds, pods, brush like a living 
thing. Bass, Pike, Muskies strike to kill. Salt water 

commercial fishermen use it for Seatrout, 
Mackerel, ete. Buy it at your dealer's or 
direct. 2%", % oz., 65c. Send for FREE 


circular showing the other two ‘‘favor- 
ites’’—-RIVER DEVIL and BUG SPOON 


also tips on casting and fishing. 
Wa a ae B | 
S53 £./44 th. ST. 
CLEVELAND, O 


































MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS 
Editor 

















Likes and Dislikes 







HEY tell me the pump gun is the 

most popular shotgun in the coun- 

try. That seems odd to me, for I 

thought the double gun was the one 
most commonly used, even though very 
little was said about it. Repeating shot- 
guns, I believed, had been developed for 
duck shooting, and, because the present 
supply of waterfowl is limited, and the 
magazine capacity of such guns has 
been reduced to two shots, preference 
would be shown for two-barreled guns. 
Mistaken again. Our shooting men are 
attached to pump guns, and are not to 
be shaken loose. 

Preferences and prejudices of game 
shooters are hard to understand.. One 
man will assert he cannot shoot well 
except with a pump gun. The weight, 
balance, boring, stock fit, and every- 
thing else may be just the same with 
another gun, but he doesn’t hit what he 
shoots at. It is all a bit queer, and the 
reasons can’t be pinned down to logic. 

A couple of years ago, I used a 20 
gauge pump all through the quail season, 
and shot it very well. Last year I tried 
out that pump on doves, as a preparation 
for the quail season. I didn’t do much 
on doves with the little gun, so went to 
another pump, a 16 gauge weighing 
more than 7 lb., and did satisfactory 
work with it. I concluded the 20 bore 
might be too open for doves, but would 
still be all right for quail. It was not, 
and, after two days’ trial, I laid it aside 
for the year, concluding that I had be- 
come accustomed to a straighter stock 
than the one on the 20 bore. That’s one 
of the results of shooting too many guns. 

Why do so many of us prefer pump 
guns? The only difference between a 
pump gun and an automatic is that the 
self-loader is likely to be a bit butt- 
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A handsome im- 
ported side-by-side 
double gun for the 
man who wishes a 
show arm, and is 
able to pay for it. 
Practical hunters 
prefer pump guns 





heavy, owing to the mecha- 
nism, and there is a sort of 
prolonged recoil that some 
of us do not like. I like the 
pump myself because, dur- 
ing the momentary pause 
while I am working the slide, 
I recover perfect balance, 
and so hit more consistently. 
I used to say I could make 
two shots with a pump faster 
than I could with an auto- 
matic. In the pumps, there 
is less “set-off” between the 
top of the frame and the 
barrel, unless the self-loader 
has a raised rib, which adds 
weight to a gun which is al- 
ready heavy enough. 

Pumps are made in pretty much all 
gauges today except the 10. In place of 
the 10, we have the Winchester Magnum 
12, throwing 1% oz. of shot. The latest 
pump to appear is the Winchester 28, 
which will find a place for itself, pro- 
vided the load is made heavy enough. 
The other gauges are the 20 and the 16. 

The 20 should come in a weight of 6 
lb., the 16 from 6% to 7 lb., depending on 
the load and other things. I have not 
fired from the 20 gauge a load contain- 
ing less than 1 oz. of shot since the 
World War, and, when I try the 1-oz. 
load from a 16, I do not like it so well 
as I do the 1-oz. charge. 

The 12 bore pump is still the all-round 
gun. It comes in several weights, from 
6% lb., which shoots 1% oz. of shot, up 





PHOTOS CY STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER AT ABERCROMBIE 


in SHOTGUNS 


to the Magnum Winchester which is not 
very heavy for its load. We do not 
hear much about it, but a good many 
men are shooting a 12 gauge pump, with 
a 26-in. barrel in the plain, standard 
model, weighing about 6% lb. To me, 
pumps seem to kick less than any other 
model, probably because my mind is oc- 
cupied with working the mechanism. 

The double gun is made in all gauges 
from .410 to 10. The 10 bore is called the 
Magnum, and takes a 3%-in. case, with a 
load of 2 oz. of shot. It is the longest- 
range shotgun we have had in this 
country, not excepting the few 8 bores 
which cannot now be used in duck shoot- 
ing. The present 10 bore Magnum both 
kicks and pushes. It weighs 11 Ib., with 
32-in. barrels. In helping to design this 
gun, I favored a weight of considerably 
more than 12 Ib., with 34-in. barrels, and 
I still think I was right. 

The standard 10 or super 10, weighs 9 
to 10 lb., is chambered for the 2%-in. 
case, and shoots a load of 1% oz. of shot. 
It is a pleasant gun to shoot and effec- 
tive. Barrels are 30 and 32 in. This is 
a fine duck gun without any frills, dead- 
ly up to about 70 yd. The Parker and 
the Smith are chambered for the same 
cartridge. For the man who prefers to 
do pass-shooting, these guns are right, 
but Ithaca started the 10 bores in this 
standard length of case. The 10 bores 
were once used almost exclusively in 
duck shooting. 

The bulk of our duck shooting today 
is done with 12 bore guns and standard 
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Top to bottom, these guns are the Browning and Remington over-and-unders and Winchester p_ ™P 
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TELESCOPES 





Only practical hunting scope with ape: eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 

Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 








Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind- 


0” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84” when open for 
ae when used for sleeping. Special features: air 

ket, sic de wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. 
"$37.50 value, Special $21.50. Bag with Warm 


Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped 
C.0.D. Write for circular, ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST.. PORTLAND, ORE 





- SHOOTING FACTS 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new 
ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details 
sensational new .22 Hornet and the various .22 
eed cartridges 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
ermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 


gh and technical description of every caliber gun 
! the .22 short to the .600 Cx dite 
S mplete is the data on cartridges that we do not 


elieve there is any cartridge manufactured which is not 
ed in this manual. Highly important information 


r ts and sight setting. velocity, bullet weight. 
trajectory, energy 
While there are 56 different rifie calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 
6 gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations 
and load 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid 
Write Dept. 28. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








FOX CHOKERS ay 


also Mink and other Furs made from your own 

Pelts at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 4e6 
RED FOX $7.25...GREY FOX $7.00. ‘4 
ncludes tanning wed complete making—ready A 
to weor. Write for FREE Illustrated Pricelist todoy. ff 


GEO. POTUCEK FURRIER COMPANY 
3206 South Grand Bivd. St. Lovis, Mo. 















NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old 


Will not injure steel. 
No heating is meeneaty, $4 .00 
the finish on 





uns like new 


| 
THOD ' 
mw Me ] Restores 
guris in ten minutes for . 
Send for circular 


nee 


at *“‘What Gunsmiths Say’ 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Box 0-62, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 



















Se Save on Guns, Scopes, 
Sights, Reloading Tools, 
Sleeping Bags, Cameras. We 
“SK g rade. Free Catalog. 
JERS! Free Bargain Ski Cata- 
'Send 10c for Medal, Award Catalog. 


J. Warshal & Sons First & Madison-) Seattle, Wn. 
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ia Hew aud 
Used Glarres ! 
Nature, sport, and hunting fleld glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magn iGers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 

Box J 


DEN LORING, 
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loads of 1% oz. of shot. Guns have been 
reduced a bit in weight and sometimes 
in length of barrel for this load. Those 
who are looking for a more powerful 
load can have their double guns cham- 
bered for 3-in. shells, in Fox, Parker, 
Smith, and Ithaca. The 3-in. load used 
to contain only 1% oz. of shot, a load 
that still can be had, but powders kept 
improving until, without added pressure, 
we could have the same case loaded with 
1% oz. of shot. 

I’ve always held that 1% oz. of shot 
were enough in a 12 gauge, but I didn’t 
have charge of a factory. The standard 
load is effective up to beyond 50 yd., 
and a nice thing about it is that it can 
be shot from a 7%4-lb. gun without pay- 
ing much attention to recoil. The Mag- 
num 12’s are intended to kill at 60 yd., 
and no doubt do, but, with 10 ducks to 
be shot, I doubt if more than one of them 
is killed between 55 and 60 yd., which 
tells us why the standard load is con- 
sidered satisfactory, particularly over 
decoys. 

Every one of us has his prejudices. 
When I see a picture of a man and his 
bag of game, and that man has an auto- 
matic in his hands, I'd like the picture 


better if he held a double gun. This ap- 
plies mostly to upland game. I have 
preached often enough that upland 


game should bring the small bores into 
play, 16’s, 20’s, 28’s, with the .410 for the 
man who is not too serious about his 
sport. The load for upland shooting 
should not exceed 1% oz. of shot, and 
that is a 16 load. For such game as 
quail, snipe, woodcock, and shore birds, 
1 oz. of shot is plenty. The 1%-oz. load 
might be better on pheasants and grouse. 
The biggest bag of ducks I ever shot 
was killed with 1 oz. of No. 6 shot. 


HEREFORE, maybe I am a small- 

bore man when it comes to upland 
shooting. But I'll readily acknowledge 
that the man with only one gun has to 
shoot it, and no blame attaches to him 
if it is a 12 bore. I have been shooting 
a 20 bore gun for the last 40 years on 
quail, and mostly use the 20 now, but 
have a very friendly feeling for the 16, 
which I consider slightly the better gun. 
Anyhow, it is a more effective general- 
purpose upland gun, where everything 
is to be shot. If I were reduced to one 
gun for every purpose, including duck 
shooting, I’d take a 7-lb. 16 bore and be 
perfectly content. 

I suspect that our handsomest sport- 
ing shotgun is a double. It lends it- 
self to high-class workmanship, and 
high-grade ornamentation. We all know 
that a repeating shotgun is effective 
and shoots as well as a gun can be made 
to shoot when there is nothing to it ex- 
cept plain wood and plain steel. 

When our gun is a utility tool, we’re 
satisfied to have it plain. On the other 
hand, our show gun—our pet gun—can- 
not be too highly embellished with en- 
graving. We want everything on this 
gun that can add to its appearance 
until it “looks like a million dollars,” 
even if it cost no more than $600. Some- 
times we sacrifice beauty to utility, as 
in beaver-tail fore-ends, and raised, 
ventilated ribs, but that is to be forgiven, 
since utility must not be sacrificed to art. 

In 12 gauge, 30-in. barrels give the gun 
its best appearance. The 26-in. barrels 
are popular, but make the gun look 
sawed-off, a special weapon, built with- 
out regard to appearances. The 20 seems 
best designed when it carries 28-in. bar- 
rels, but the 26-in. do not impress us as 
far wrong. In 28 gauge, 26-in. barrels are 
right. The .410 I leave to you, not own- 
ing one myself. 

The over-and- (Continued on page 93) 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF NEW 
SHOOTING 
EXPERIENCES 
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SAVAGY 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE SAVAGE CATALOG 


During the long winter evenings when aman 
likes to contemplate future adventures in the 
field and on the range, it’s good to have at 
hand accurate information about the great va- 
riety of Savage Sporting Arms. 
What about the moderately priced Savage .22 
Hornet as an ideal vermin and small game rifle 
the Savage Automatic Shotgun with Curts 
Compensator or Polychoke built in... the 
sensationally priced Savage Over-and- Under 





mee velocities 
. of the various 


Shotgun ... the three types of low-priced 
scope sights . . . the fast, slide action .22 Re- 
| peater...andso on? 


What about ballistics... 
° energy . trajectories . 

Savage C artridges ? 

What about finer cleaning preparations and 

lubricants ? 


THIS COUPON will bring your copy of the 
Savage Catalog, or special, —~ a literature 
on such items as you may chec 
SS A A 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 534, Utica, N.Y. 
Send me, free, literature checked below 
[ | Savage Catalog 
] Over-and-Under Shotguns 
| Automatic Shotguns 
| ] ‘Scope Sights 
| Low-priced .22 Rifles 
| }] Cleaning and Lubricating Preparations 


Name ee 
Address 





| SS rye tiwaas 





) pairs these marvelous eyes, $1 postpaid. 2 


bs. chrome-tan erystals (the 1 bath solution), 
Beautiful 18x14 head shield, 85e. All 
ver official Taxidermy supplies most reason- 


' HIDES TANNED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


New 32-page catalog full of eyes, head forms, 
FREE : lds, every supply for every taxidermist. 
nea too! Get your copy of BIG Bargains 
NOW 4 post card will bring yours immediately—wvrite 


NOW Taxidermie Manufacturers Co., Dept. A-2, Mem- 
_bhis, Tenn. 











IDEAL TOOLS 


Best for Reloading Accurate Ammunition 






IDEAL No.10 
with 


DOVBLE ADJUSTABLE 
HAMBER 





Hand tool for rimless 
cases 0. 


No. 5 Reliable Smoke- 
less powder measure. 
Follow IDEAL HANDBOOK for successful 
methods. 160 pages, 50 cents. Free Booklet. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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When viewed through this glass, .22 bullets looked like bugs 


(Continued from page 47) 


But you don’t get the impression of 
that slow, leisurely flight that you get 
from watching small-bore bullets of the 
rim-fire sort. 

Years ago, firing across a mountain 
canyon at a rock lying on a burned-off, 
black hillside, about 300 yards off, we 
could see plainly with the naked eye the 
flash of the .32/40 bullets traveling across 
the canyon. The sun was at right angles 
and rather low, the background very 
black. 

Just as many years ago the National 
Guard company of which I was a mem- 
ber made camp overnight on our rifle- 
club range so shooting could commence 
very early in the morning. One of the 
drawbacks to belonging to the guard was 
the fact that they made you shoot a rifle, 
and furnished free rifles, free ammuni- 
tion, free board when on the range, and 
free markers. But I stayed in the service 
in spite of this. 

Anyhow we rolled out in the dewy 
dawn, and, after some chow, we got 
down to shooting. Range 200 yards, 
standard 150-grain .30/06 stuff at 2,700 
feet. The targets lay in deep shadow of 
the hills, but the rising sun shone across 
the mid-portion of the range as it peeped 
over the hills to the east. 

And, for some twenty minutes, we 
could see every bullet that was fired, a 
brilliant flash of light, appearing for an 
instant at mid-range in the sun’s rays, 
disappearing into the shadow back- 
ground beyond. All this with the naked 
eye, not with the ‘scope. 

Some bullets of the old .22 High Power 
class threw off a halo of molten lead, 
which often appeared around the bullet 
hole in paper like the tail of a tadpole, 
curved from the centrifugal force given 
to the particles. An observer out in front 
could see those bullets very clearly in 
flight. 

A tracer bullet and the old incendiary, 
with its phosphorous pellet and its trail 
of smoke, can be seen of course, the rea- 
son for the former lying in some twenty- 
five grains of a magnesium compound, 
loaded into the rear of the bullet, which 
creates a flame which looks like a tiny 
spark to the observer. We tried some red 
tracers at Daytona that were still trac- 
ing when they passed our dugout, 800 
yards from the gun. 

Watching tracers at night, when they 
show best, is interesting in showing what 
angle a ricocheting bullet takes when it 
strikes hard ground or water. We put 
on, one night at the Infantry School of 
Arms at Fort Benning, a machine-gun 
firing demonstration with tracers. In- 
stead of glancing off the ground at about 
their angle of impact, they seemed to 
bounce abruptly into the air, thus giving 
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the lie to the old physics 
doctrine that the angle 
of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection. 

However, this applies 
to a ray of light, and not 
necessarily to a spitzer- 
point bullet with a 
changing angle of im- 
pact as it digs into the 
ground. It is probably 
turned up again by its very shape. 

The most amazing example of this oc- 
curred the other night when I was stand- 
ing on the bridge of Uncle Sam’s light 
cruiser Concord, some 100 miles off the 
coast and nearly to Mexican latitudes. 

Somewhere in the darkness before us, 
as we cruised along at half speed, rode 
the hulk of an old destroyer, towed by a 
1,000-yard line attached to another de- 
stroyer. And, miles away on our star- 
board bow, lurked three more destroyers 
whose job it was to sink that old hulk. 

And suddenly there leaped across the 
several miles of dark water a white spear 
of light. It struck the target, and the 
gray destroyer lay outlined in the glare, 
waiting for the finish. 

Immediately behind it there suddenly 
appeared what looked like three or four 
dazzling arc lights, let down from some 
invisible source, putting the gray hulk 
into sharp silhouette for the gun sights 
of the four-inch destroyer guns miles 
away. They were star shells, fired from 
the nearest destroyer to illuminate the 
target. 

And then the destroyers, outlined by 
their navigating lights, dashed for the 
target like hounds for a rabbit, and, from 
their forward guns, came the great flare 
of yellow light and the crash of the fir- 
ing. The gunners were using tracer 
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— Quot Otphank 


By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


shells, and you could watch each one al! 
the way from the gun to the doomed 
ship. They looked exactly like yellow 
tennis balls. They sailed through the air 
at a tremendous height, and with the 
seeming leisure of toy balloons. If they 
struck the steel hulk of the target ship, 
a flash of fire marked the passage 
through the steel sides. 

If they struck short of the ship, they 
bounced into the air precisely as a lobbed 
ball bounces off the tennis court. And 
bounced is the right word. There was no 
continuation at about the angle at which 
they struck, they seemed to bounce ver- 
tically off the sea. 

And, my navy friends say that this is 
what they really do. A shell hitting very 
close to another ship will bounce clear 
over her although, if it continued on at 
about the angle of impact, it would hit 
at least the superstructure or a fighting 
top or something. 

Evidently the water pressure on the 
lower side of the shell nose constantly 
forces it to turn upward until finally the 
shell breaks out of the water again like 
a striking fish, and rises almost straight 
into the air. 

Chaps who go in for careless firing into 
water, such as lakes, ponds, rivers may 
find themselves facing a manslaughter 
charge like a Los Angeles hunter who 
fired a .45 automatic pistol to scare up 
some ducks on a lake, and got a hunter 
with the ricochet on the yon side, nearly 
a half mile away. 

And I know a rancher who has a 
house near a mountain lake where the 
redheads and canvasbacks used to loaf 
He said so many .30/30 bullets, fired by 
duck hunters trying to jump the flocks 
off the lake, went through his house that 
he had to move. 


Shotgun 


So saying, he drug 
out of the case a Rem- 
ington topper-and-bot- 
tomer shotgun, and on 
it was perched a neat 
Zeiss 1%X ’scope. 

Well, I won't repeat 
all he claimed for this 
combination, but we 
did take it out, and 
shoot it at skeet, much 
to the joy of one Harry 
Fleischman, who's oné 
of our finest shots. He 
said that all of us were 
goofy, also non com 
pos mentis, and 2 bit 
balmy. 

The fact if its being 


A Remington over-and-under shotgun fitted with |'/2X Zeiss ‘scope a ’scope made the ro! 


ELL, sir, this brother showed up 
Ws: the skeet club, and he fixed me 
with a steely stare. 

“Cap,” he says, “I want you to shoot 
the most remarkable improvement in 
shotguns since the first bird thought of 
putting shot into a gun instead of a 
handful of gravel and nails, as was the 
quaint, old Spanish custom. Give a look.” 


of the stock too much 
and this brother, one Miller, of Pasadena 
said that he was even then restocking 
another Model 32 Remington gun & 
make the stock drop right from the ce 
ter line of the 'scope. 

Well, I don’t think it is the answer 
the maiden’s prayer in skeet, althoug 
we could break them with fair regu! «rity 
by getting just (Continued on page ® 
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~ Protect All Guns as 
Gunsmiths Do—Use 


HOPPE'S 


FIOR cleaning and pro- 
I tecting all gun bores, 
st gunsmiths use 
ppe’s No. 9. Use No. 9 
your guns. Apply it 

th Hoppe’s Patches. Pro- 
tgun actions, alsoclean 

| polish, with Hoppe’s 
Samples: For No. 9 

1 10¢c, Oil 15¢, Patches 
-give bore size. Get 

m at your dealer’s. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 





FREE! Valuable book 
on gun protection. 











ir gun with a Cutts Comp gives a bet- 
performance at SKEET, makes clean 


ls when bird shooting. Aluminum al- 
Comp and tubes now in both gun- 

tal and bright finish. Steel Comps and 
tubes supplied unless otherwise ordered. 
Comps are desirable for 12, 16, 20, 28 and 
)ga.,single barrel shotguns. Freefolder. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23. pee New 
12ga. Stevens Pump Shotgun, $23.50; htly 
used Winchester, Model 12, 12 ga. 424.00 
Used 1897 Winchester, 12 ga. it $2 Used 
Remington AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN, 12 ga. 
$27.50. 

Send for FREE Price List 


ARNOLD WOLFF 











1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
Y: S} E-FUN-WITHOUR METHOD o. 
LD Oar bones PAL coODPROFITS 7 “SP 


You can learn Taxidermy at Home with the Easy-Simple 
Schoepfer Method—Mount life-like Birds— Animals—Game- 


Heads and Fish. Decorate your home—it’s a marvelous e | 
Book, fully illustrated with Glass Eyes—Furriers and 
134 West 32nd St. (Dep’tl-2 


Hobby—and great fun—Schoepfer Taxidermy course. 
Taxidermy S Supplies 6 geil details about our Taxi- 
“COLT” BARGAINS! 
* 









Turn your spare time into money. 
Have a profitable sideline business. 
FREE dermy course. ACT 
SCHOEPFER’S TAXIDERMY SCHOOL 
New York 











33 ONLY! Colt .45 Gov't. 

automaties, checkered wood- 

3 and arched hous- 

rade No. 1, nearly 

new ndition with heavy cowhide holster 

$26 ) oe. -45 automatic cartridges 
er 00. 

"8 ONLY! Colt Army Special, Official 

38 Special, 6” blue revolvers 

Gra No. | condition ...$23.95 each 

Grade No, 2 condition..... . 19.95 each 

f italog Rifles, Colts, 8S. & W., 

Binoculars, Etc. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Lt Warren St. ($2 Deposit on C. O. D.’s) New York 





DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE CUT 
THE COST IN HALF! 


Load your own ammunition 
and know how each cartridge 
is made. It will add greatly 
to the pleasure of shooting 
and cuts the cost to less than 
half. 


Send a 3c stamp today for 
the new B & M folder of hand- 
ling tools and accessories or 50c for the 
« M Handbook that gives complete infor- 
ion on bullets, powder and primers and 
t how to make hundreds of superaccurate 
cial and regular loads. 


BELDING & MULL 


7e0. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
82 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 























| Just Onhank 


(Continued from page 82) 


the right spot on the cross hair on the 
bird, hence giving automatic lead for a 
crossing bird. And, believe it or not, I 
won a round of cokes off’n Harry Fleisch- 
man by breaking seven out of eight tries 
at Station 8 with it. Nor did he beat the 
bet by discovering that I was not look- 
ing through the ’scope but merely pint- 
ing the gun at the bird. Nothing had 
been said about looking through the 
"scope. 

I have an idea that this ’scope thing 
might be the cats for the sixteen-yard 
trap game, and might help on those long 
twenty-five-yard handicap babies, which 
are not any too easy to see under some 
conditions. 

There are no such extreme angles as in 
skeet, and no doubles in every round to 
complicate matters. So sold are some 
shooters on the idea that Miller has or- 
dered a dozen more of these ’scopes of 
the same low 1%X. Also, said Miller, 
with the Winchester single-ball load in 
this gun, he can get two to 2%-inch five- 
shot fifty-yard groups, and he insists it is 
a perfect brush gun for deer or what not 
in thick, heavy cover, as well as at short 
range. 

“And,” says he, “I killed a limit of ten 
quail the first day out, and got them 
easier and quicker than any limit I ever 
killed.” 

He started to say more, when the large 
and quiet man who had been sitting just 
behind him, came over and tapped him 
on the shoulder.” 

“Come on, Napoleon,” he said, “let’s go 
on back to the place. The boys miss you. 
Come on back now, and Ned Cutting will 
tell you again about how he put a 10X 
*scope on his target pistol. You boys play 
so nicely together.” 

So the man with the ’scope on his shot- 
gun went away with the nice big man, 
and that’s the last we saw of him. 

But, there might be something to the 
idea at that. 


Still Faster .257 


SEE by the latest bed-time story from 
my friends, Henry Marsh and Lou 

Weldin, of the Hercules Powder Co., 
that the reloader can obtain 3,320 feet 
with the 87-grain bullet and 3,080 feet 
with the 100-grain bullet in the .257 Rem- 
ington Roberts. The secret lies in buying 
some of that good Hercules Number 3 
powder, and then carefully putting 36.8 
grains of it behind the lighter bullet, or 
35 grains behind the heavier. Poosh- 
back, 50,000 pounds. 

This velocity is 120 feet more than is 
obtained by the commercial companies 
with the lighter bullet, 180 feet more 
than is obtained with the heavier bullet, 
using Du Pont 3031—Excuse it please, 
Mr. Du Pont, for making comparisons. 

Also they get 2,870 with Number 2 
Hivel, not Number 3, which gives only 
2,800 feet, using the 117-grain bullet. This 
is 180 feet to the good over the factory. 

The commercial boys hastily pulled 
their necks in on this .257, and knocked 
off 100 to 150 feet from the velocity of all 
three bullet weights after the customers 
got tired pouring out of the rifle action 
loose primers which fell out of the case 
when it stretched, due to high pressure. 
Queerly enough, the 30S rifle sent me by 
air express the first month in 1935 never 
bobbled a shot, (Continued on page 92) 





W ses users 
CHOOSE THIS BINOCULAR 


Army and Navy officers, explorers, 
big game hunters, clipper ship pilots 





—those whose work demands fine 
binoculars—know that to be useful a 
glass must have great light gathering 
power, wide field, ease of use and 
rugged construction. That’s why they 
so overwhelmingly choose the Bausch 
& Lomb Binocular. 


Illustrated above, the Bausch & Lomb 7 power, 
35 mm Binocular at $86. 


SEND FOR CATALOG Tells how to 
select a binocular for your use. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 707 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH Serer 


When Writing hbatenis 


Mention OuTpoorR LIFE 


SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 


For Target & Smal! Game—Economical—Ac- 
curate — Practical — Adjustable Forge— 
aximum Velocity—Safe. Sin 
ctio jammer Fire—Hair 
£2 of BB Pri ce $7.60, 1 o 
» Shot Air Rifles $7. He ia 







Also 177 and 22 
BB Air Rifle $6.00 
Dealer or Direct—No license required—SA On, 

Genuine CompressedaAir Pistol ols&Rifles For Shooting B Onthe Mar- 
ket. Full Detaiis— "Targets Free—Write Todayfor introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., e231 Marton St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A, 
























LET COL. WHELEN, 
MGR. OF OUR GUN DEPT., HELP 
YOU SELECT YOUR GUN 


Pay only 1/10 down and balance in 
10 months! 


We can make immediate delivery of 
Remington Sportsman Automatic, Win- 
chester Model 12 Repeating Shotgun, 
Savage Model 99, Big Game Rifles and 
many other fine guns; full line of scopes 
for all purposes and accessories of all kinds. 


Throughout North America, sportsmen 
are using this sensible plan with complete 
satisfaction. Let Colonel Whelen help 
you, too. Write us today. 


Handbook and Catalog. 152 pages. 452 illustra- 
tions. Coste 15c to mail. 50c Postpaid. 


NATIONAL - TARGET. SUPPLY CO 


Dept. D-26, 1253 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOuR TRo- 
PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 

and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies pow more 
valuable than ever! Shoot R and 
mou them true to life. IT’S PROF- 
STABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time reg specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? arn to 
make L articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED !'7~: 


hunt youcanmountCOMMONaspecimer ns: Owls. 
crows, 5 pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
| LEARN TANNING [%° x!s0 tench roo to 

tan furs soft and pli- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 


FREE BOOK Ser? coupon below for bean- 
tiful free 48-page eee 
illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine 
3 pictures. Intensely interesting. 
Get; YOUR copy today. No 
cost or obligation. Mail 
the age, 















Send me your Four free illustrated book, 
to Mount Gam Also tell me how 1 

learn this fascinating _— easily and quay 
by mail. No obligation 
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Model B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 
high speed & regular. 6%” or 4%” heavy 

barrel, small bore. Built by gun experts, 

guaranteed. Send for folder. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Keven, Conn. 






















Made es 

cially for firearms. 
Fiendoil is recognized 
as the unfailing prevent- 
ative of rust on al! iron or 
steel surfaces. 
sport stores 


Mc paeaepes & mepamomess. 
Washington, 
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Prism 95 
8x32 Monocular $7 
U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 


used exclusively in this monocular. 
This amazing prism glass at a frac- 
tion of original cost. Optics made 


for U. 8. Gov't $45 binocular (100,- 
000 «lot price) BRAND NEW. 
Never used. Exactly same results as 
$60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 


extra wide fleld, 150 
Only 3%” high. 


derful results, 
yds., great light. 
Weight 8 oz. Handy, convenient, 
light and efficient. Take advantage 
of this super value now. Limited quantity. 
With leather case $7.95, prepaid. C.O.D. $1 deposit plus few 
cents postage and charges. Money back guarantee. 
. Binoculars, field glasses, telescope, etc., 

Catalog: Largest assortment in America. Lowest prices. 


DuMAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 12, Elmira, N. Y. 

















SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Belgian Gun 


Question: Can you tell me about a gun I 
have? It is a Parker double-barreled hammer 
shotgun with 30-in. barrels. To break this gun, 
you pull the forearm from under the barrels. 
There is no patent number stamped on the gun 
anywhere. There are some numbers stamped on 
the under side of the barrels, and on the frame. 
On one side of the frame is stamped Thomas 
Parker, on the other side, Lefaucheux. The gun 
is still in good shooting condition. It is a 12 
gauge.—N. V. B., Ind. 


Answer: That is a cheap gun, made in Bel- 
gium. The name, Thomas Parker, was put on it 
in order to fool somebody into the belief that it 
is a genuine Parker Brothers gun, made in 
America, which it is not. The action is an old 
one, not used, so far as I know, these last 40 
years. It was one of the original breech-load- 
ing mechanisms, designed in France, I think, 
and never used on American, breech-loading 
shotguns. I think you could use the gun with 
light loads, preferably black-powder loads for 
which the gun was made.—C. A. 


Shortening Barrel 
Question: My shotgun is a 12 gauge Win- 


chester with 30-in. barrel, modified-choke. Quail 
shooting in California is pretty much in heavy 








brush, and a barrel of that length is rather un. 
handy under this condition. I have been think. 
ing of having 2 in. taken off this barrel. What 
effect, if any, will this make in pattern and dis. 
tance?—C. F. F., Cal. 


Answer: You would cut off about all the 
choke you have by removing 2 in. from at 
barrel. Don’t do it unless you are prepared to 
have the barrel recess-choked, which would 
bring the pattern up to about quarter-choke in- 
stead of modified. The straight cylinder you 
would get after cutting that barrel off would re. 
duce your range about 15 yd.—c. A. 


20 Gauge Range 


Question: How far will a 20 gauge shotgun, 
using 2%%4-in. shells, kill cottontails and pheas- 
ants? My gun is a Winchester repeater, Model 
1912, full-choked, and has a 24-in. barrel. What 
size shot, and kind of shells would you recom- 
mend?—A. B. C., Ind. 


Answer: The 20 gauge, with 2%-in. cases, 
should shoot 7% oz. of shot. That is not a good 
20 gauge load. The one in common use is loaded 
in 23%4-in. cases and with 1 oz. of shot. Your 
light load should reach about 40 yd. on pheas- 
ants and rabbits. The full load would put 2 or 


3 yd. on that, and, with some guns, reach 45 yd 
on this game.—C. A. 





These are the targets 
used in Quicky. The 
X's mark vital spots 
of the bird or animal | 




















































A Target Game for Fast Shooting 


then set out by a companion, the squirrel 


pistol shooters has been invented 

by Maj. Ernest C. Dreher, of New 
York City, to stimulate interest in shoot- 
ing after constant firing has developed 
high skill on ordinary paper targets. 
Known as “Quicky” targets, the new 
game tests a shooter’s skill by simulating 
the conditions under which live game is 
hunted. 

The only equipment needed for the 
game are three life-size targets—a crow, 
a squirrel, and a woodchuck. On each 
of these targets is a small bullseye, 
placed over the point which represents 
the most vital spot of the creature. The 
bullseyes are large enough to be clearly 
visible to the shooter up to 100 yd. with 
ordinary iron sights. 

In shooting at “Quicky” targets, the 
rifle or pistol shot selects his firing point 
in a field which hasan unobstructed view 
for 125 yd. He then carefully determines 
his mid-range sight elevation and wind- 
age, and sets his elevation and windage 
screws firmly. The three targets are 


A NEW target game for rifle and 


first, at a distance of 20 to 30 yd.; next, 
the crow, from 40 to 60 yd.; and last, the 
woodchuck, between 70 and 110 yd. The 
shooter turns his back while this is being 
done, so that the exact distances are 
unknown to him. When the targets 
have been placed, he turns, and, quickly 
estimating the distance, tries to score 4 
hit on all three targets in the X ring 
within a time limit of one minute. O! 
shots entering the X ring are scored 
hits. To do this shooting, the rifle shot 
must, of course, hold over or under 4s 
the case may be, and the skill shown in 
holding is the point of the game. 

The distances given may be increas 
or decreased to suit the skill of t 
shooter. Any sights, including tele- 
scopes, may be used in this shooting, 
can any small-bore rifle or pistol. 
the targets are partly hidden in long 
grass, or by trees or rocks, or even 
placed in the limbs of trees, shots are | 
made more difficult, and zest added to 
the sport. 


a 


> 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 
: ‘Scope for Night Work 


it Question: For night shooting, what ’scope 

- u recommend? Would a ‘scope be able to 
t up game at 100 yd. on a starlit night?— 
E. W. H., Conn. 

e 

it inswer: The best ’scope that I know of for 

) night shooting is the Belding & Mull Marks- 

d man. I doubt if it would do anything at 100 yd. 

- by starlight. I have done good work with it 

- moonlight nights at 30 yd. Things might be 


seen and sighted on at 50 yd.; beyond that it is 
ertain. This ’scope has a wide field, and a 

arge post, looking very black, which can be 

seen and sighted with at night, provided you 

can see the object you want to shoot at. It is 


, not a cheap ‘scope, but cheap ‘scopes usually 
, lack illumination, and would be particularly 
| iseless if you tried to do any night shooting 
t with them.—C. A. 


Shorts Stick in Chamber 


’ Question: In my Model 5 Savage .22 rifle, 
4 I've been using Short ammunition, and now, 
j when I use any Long or Long Rifle ammuni- 
t tion, the ejectors won't pull the shell out. I’ve 
" always kept the barrel in fine shape and have 
c never noticed any rust spots or corrosion. Could 
4 it be possible that these Shorts may have ruined 
my barrel?—R. J. W., Pa. 


Answer: That complaint of yours is an old 
story. Gun editors have been advising against 
shooting .22 Shorts in Long Rifle chambers. 


Get a rifle cleaner of the type which has brass 
washers on a spiral spring. Scour that chamber 
t until it is free of lead. Rub out the lead 
the cleaner, put a rag through to remove 
the freed lead, then take up the cleaner again. 
You should be able to get the lead out so that 
Long Rifle shells can be used again. If you 
can't, then you will have to send the gun back 

the factory, and have the chamber cleaned 

ere.—C. A 


Target and Hunting Sight 


Question: My .22 caliber Model 121 Rem- 
ington rifle is equipped with open rear-sight, 
white metal-bead front sight. There are 
two screws in the tang for a peep sight. Could 
you recommend a good inexpensive peep sight 
for hunting and target shooting?—H. L. C., 
West Virginia. 


with 


and 


Answer: The white metal-bead front sight 
is fine for hunting, but not so good for target 
work. The only combination target and hunting 
front sight is a small gold bead, which can be 
blackened when used for target shooting. For 
the rear sight, different models are obtainable. 
Lyman, Marble, and others all fit the tang, 
and all of these can be had at about the same 
cost.—C. A. 


Remodeled Krag 


Question: My Krag Army rifle is being re- 
deled, and I'd like your opinion as to the 
roper loads to shoot in this gun. I mean the 
eaviest loads that can be used with safety. I 
e read that the action of these older guns is 
t hardened to withstand the new high-speed 
munition, so I don’t want to come in with a 
ssing hand or eye. What is your opinion as to 
advisability of having these old guns con- 
ted into sporting rifles? I have a Rem- 
gton .30 rifle that I use for deer, but have a 
tion that I may take a hunt into Wyoming 
ld Mexico within a year or so, and might 
t to use the remodeled Krag on one of 
e trips. —F. F. M., La. 


inswer: Owing to the smoothness and 
ed with which the bolt works, I always have 
ted to own a Krag and never did. I think 
can place absolute dependence on the car- 
Zé companies not to furnish a cartridge for 
Krag that is not safe in that gun. They 
w precisely the strength of the action, and 
not taking any chances. Western velocities 
a trifle lower, and so, I presume, are pres- 
s. You can use those cartridges if you like. 
old Krags are almo.t at a premium now, 
by and by will be. I'd have one remodeled 
had it, 26-in. barrel, and then that gun 
d stay with me.—C. A. 
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A NEW 


REDFIELD 


MOUNT ® Weaver 


SCOPE 


Very low. Absolutely rigid. 
Positive adjustment. Instant- 
ly removable without affect- 
ing zero. Same principle, 
quality and precision work- 
manship as famous Redfield 
bridge-type mount. Made for .22 Cal. and 
high power rifles. Price only $8.00. For Zeiss Ziel- 
klein $10.00. Ask your sporting goods dealer or write for descriptive 
folder 

29-S Weaver Scope and New Redfield Mount................c:cccssccssssssseseees $19.50 
330 Weaver Scope and New Redfield Mount Sia iacinaiinaiesbleknicbameibestiedadgaanTaipuipkaitinds 35.00 
Zeiss Zisthisin Geopa and Mew RedBeld MOwnt.........cccscrccrccorcrserosssnesocsesconessseacsssccepecnnscovesenosteshes 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 3311 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 



























Se 
Newest 
Model 


LYMAN Targetspot Scope. 


Twice size field of scopes of equal magnification with polaroid 
tested Bausch & Lomb lenses of remarkable light gathering 
power. 28 mm. (1% in.) objective free aperture. Extra or 
superfine cross hairs. Three pt. suspension rear and new front 
mount. The most effective 8 or 10 power scope for “any 
sight matches.””’ Complete $60. Free folder. 

85 West St 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. Middlefield, Conn. 


Band 10 Power 


Lyman Super-Targetspot, 10, 12 
and 15 power, $75.00 complete. 
Lyman Junior Targetspot, 6 X - 
8X. Targets & hunting. $45.00com- 
plete. Free folders on all scopes. 
Lyman 438 Field Scope, 4 power. 
For all rifles. $17.50 and up. 











SHOOTERS BEWARE! 


Fanatic legislators are again trying 
to jam through vicious bills to re- 
strict the ownership and use of guns 
by sportsmen. These bills will be 


WITH A 


WEAVER 
RIFLE SCOPE 


There’s more sport in shooting 
chipmunks and other small an- 
imals when your rifle’s equipped 





passed unless you and your fellow 
shooters voice strenuous opposition. 
Are you doing your share? 


$4.15 


gq with an accurate, sturdy Weaver 
scope. Has internal click ad- to ; P 
% justments forelevation and wind- The N.R.A. has always been in the 
* age, and individual eye-piece § forefront in fighting anti-firearms 
focus. Ask your dealer or write 32.50 8 8 


legislation. In just one year we were 
instrumental in helping to defeat or 
kill 106 proposed new state and fed- 
eral “gun” laws. Your support is 
needed—now. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


Dept. 6 for illustrated folder. 











NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
855 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


W.R.WEAVER CO.+ 


EL PASO, TEXAS 














60 POWER TELESCOPE $2. 19° | 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW! ree telescopes in one. 3 different magni- 
fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to a. distant 
objects, people, sports events 
ships, moon, stars, etc. 
60 times, as close, 


TT ML LLL | 
Combination Anown 
















Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money. 

Can be collapsed to iess 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
mount. Directions inc iud for using as a com 


% te ked down. interchangea 
pund 4 sone microscope. mae an made. We pay the post- it sight that =. 
age. nly $2. Address Dept. blurs. 7 + 3. 


Give make, model and 
BROWNSCOPE co., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK | Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


MARBLES Svcara cota bead Front 


ter yh, on > toni , or in ~b-- 
ag sight in true shooting posi: at 4 a 





cal. 
71 y 
S71. Delta Aven os 

















GET A SURE GRIP ON YOUR SHOOTING WITH A 
“SURE GRIP” ON YOUR GUN! 





World-famous shooters, and many others, improved their scores with a Sure Grip 
Adapter—and so can You! Made in 3 sizes, large for small hands, medium, and 
small for large hands. Fits your gun to your hand. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded if returned in 30 days. 

To install, remove handles and clip to frame. Fits all Colt and 8. & W. 
revolvers. Specify make, model and calibre of gun, and size of Adapter desired. 
$1.50 in U.S.A. Postage Prepaid. $2.25 elsewhere 


Fray-Mershon, Inc. 351 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles, California 

















1938 IN FROG HOLLOW 
ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < 1938 IN RANGOON, BURMAH 


Joe Doakes will take his 1938 Lefever and tip over some cotton- 
tails, and the Rajah of Rangoon will take his 1938 Lefever and down 
some fast flying Indian game. Lefevers are international because 
—‘‘who ever saw a broken Lefever?”’ : 

Catalog of Skeet, Trap, and Game guns—send 6c in stamps. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 












































William Harnden Foster, who wrote the game's original rules 


T THIS time it may be helpful to 
review the history of our present 
code of skeet-shooting rules, and 
to discuss each rule as it applies 

today. The extraordinary growth of 
skeet has produced many new problems 
that were impossible to anticipate at 
the beginning. 

In some cases, these developments 
have required minor changes in the origi- 
nal rules. However, with these few 
changes and a few elaborations, the 
present rules are basically the same as 
when I drew them up in 1926. 

Other national sports, years older than 
skeet, have required changes in rules 
from time to time. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that some changes 
in the skeet rules will not have to be 
made to meet new situations. 

The point, however, is that even un- 
important changes should not be made 
without a review of the circumstances 
that led to the adoption of the rule in its 
original form. It is with this in mind 
that I undertake to review a few of the 
reasons for the official skeet rules, as 
they now stand, so that those who are 
empowered to make and change rules 
will have before them some of the rea- 
sons for the present code. 

Rule 1. “Loaded guns on the field: No 
loaded gun shall be allowed on the field 
except in the hands of the shooter, and 
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when he is in a posi- 
tion to shoot.” 

This rule is simply 
a necessary’ safety 
measure. It is intended 
to prevent the loading 
of guns behind the fir- 
ing line, and also to 
forbid the practice of 
a squad member's load- 
ing his gun behind the 
line while a preceding 
shooter is at the sta- 
tion. The rule likewise 
requires that a shooter 
must unload his gun 
should he leave the sta- 
tion because the shoot- 
ing is unexpectedly sus- 
pended. 

Rule 2. “Number of 
shells in the gun: Dur- 
ing the shooting of 
single targets, the 
shooter shall put but 
one shell in his gun at 
a time, with the excep- 
tion that, in registered 
shoots, the manage- 
ment may permit the 
loading of two shells at any station, ex- 
cept Station 8, providing said manage- 
ment assumes full responsibility for the 
exercising of this exception; but the 
management cannot compel the loading 
of two shells in the shooting of singles. 
More than two shells shall not be put in 
the gun at any time. If two shells are 
loaded in shooting singles, a malfunction 
between the first and second shots shall 
stand as a malfunction only, and not as 
a lost target, except as provided in Rule 
Ng 

This rule, too, was designed for safety, 
as well as to discourage the bang-bang 
style of shooting. In the early days, 
occasional newcomers used to load their 
magazine guns full, then see how fast 
they could call for and shoot a pair of 
targets. In the meantime, they wandered 
around between stations with the re- 
maining shells still in their guns. 

This was before the days of delayed 
timing. Users of double guns picked up 
the trick of loading both barrels to show 
how fast they could break both targets 
at a station. Rule 2 was designed orig- 
inally to curb a growing tendency to- 
ward such carelessness. 

Unfortunately, however, a new element 
entered skeet about this time. Competi- 
tive events were coming into vogue, and, 
with the hand-set traps in use at the 
time, club managements had trouble 


THE REASONS BEHIND 


Skeet Rules 


taking care of the entries. Shooters 
their own accord, and encouraged 
shoot managers, began to load two shells 
the managers saying that it was impos- 
sible to complete programs otherwis« 

While the governing body of skeet was 
delighted with the progress of the sport 
as indicated by the growth of competi- 
tive shooting, it was not willing to risk 
the dropping of the one-shell rule « 
tirely. An exception was introduced 
into Rule 2, permitting the governing 
body to accept scores and records 
official when two shells were loaded 
This exception, which places on the club 
management responsibility for exercis- 
ing the privilege, shows that the govern- 
ing body still believes loading two shells 
at a time in singles is not to be preferred 
and indicates its belief that, until othe 
causes of wasted time in skeet competi- 
tion are cut down, it will not fully sar 
tion a practice which has an element 
danger. 

Another angle to Rule 2 has been 
largely overlooked. It was, and still is 
the underlying secret of skeet’s success 
One of the fundamentals of the gam 
was the belief that, if the pace of actual 
shooting was held down, the averagt 
shooter would have more fun for 
money, would shoot more regularly, 
stay with the game longer. 

Remove from skeet the walks from 
station to station, delayed timing, 
the deliberate loading of the gun (Rule 
2), and you speed up the sport. But 
you speed it up, you also speed 
shooter with a limited shooting ap; 
priation out of the picture. Since the b 
of our shooters have financial lim 
tions, the prolonging of their shooting 
fun, through a deliberate procedure, 
be as sound in the future as it has bee! 
in the past. The loading of guns, 4s 
the governing body prefers it in Rule 2 
is not only a safety measure but part 
this deliberate procedure. 

Rule 3. “The shooting position: W! 
the shooter is ready to shoot, he s! 
take his position at the shooting station 
with his gun in an informal shooti:e- 
position, and shall not raise his gu: 
his shoulder to shoot until the targe' | 
seen in the air. The informal shooting- 
position shall be defined as one in wh 
the referee, standing at least 10 ft. 
rectly to the side of the shooter f! 
which he shoots, can see some part 0! 
the stock of the gun below or behind 2") 
part of the shooter’s arm; and oné 
which no part of the stock of the ¢" 
shall be nearer to the shoulder than | »¢ 
width of the referee’s hand. Shoulde: 15 
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is construed to mean 


connection 
area covered by the butt of the gun 
n the gun is in actual shooting-po- 
n. The shooter shall then order the 
et, which shall be released by the 
er any time after the order is heard 


1in an indefinite period not to ex- 
13 seconds. The referee shall delay 
test the shooting position of any 
ter about whom he is in question, 
i shall count any target as ‘no bird’ 
the shooter’s position is not ac- 
ling to the rule when the target ap- 
‘lumsy as Rule 3 may be, it is one of 
corner stones of the sport. Because 
this fact, it is the rule that has caused 
most trouble. The first three sen- 
ences are designed to tell the skeet 
shooter that he must keep his gun down, 
t as he does in practical field shoot- 
until he sees the target in the air. 
the one big issue that makes 
‘eet different from other forms of tar- 
shooting. It is the determined in- 
tion of skeet to teach the whole art 
of wing-shooting, which includes rais- 
ng the gun to the shoulder as well as 
inting it after it’s there. 


This 1s 


r 
t 


Very briefly, the gun position that 
Rule 3 is designed to describe is the one 
that the practical field shooter would 


naturally assume when standing behind 

pointing dog, and expecting a game 
t vird to flush at any instant. Nearly every 
skeet shooter knows the intention of this 
rule and its merits. The continued at- 
tempts at violation, which have caused 
so much trouble in the past, have come 
from two sources—shooters who sought 
an imagined advantage by starting to 
raise their guns with the call, and others 
who did so in their excitement, not real- 
izing they were doing it. 


NE of the difficulties in keeping the 

skeet shooter’s gun in the informal, 
or field, position is the fact that the 
shooter knows in which direction the 
target is to fly and about when it will 
appear. 

It became obvious very early that, if 
the target was released on the instant of 
call, so fine a line would have to be 
drawn between legitimate raising of the 
gun on a promptly released target, and 
raising it at the call, that it would be im- 
possible for a referee to recognize the 
exact line and penalize those who started 
to raise their guns an instant before the 
target appeared. The only time the is- 
sue was clear was when there was a de- 
lay in pulling the trap, and the shooter 
was caught with his gun at his shoulder 


with no target in sight. 
This inability to draw a positive dis- 
tinction between the gun that was 


rted with the call, and one that was 
started when the shooter caught sight 
of the target, a fraction of a second 
later, led to the delayed-timing rule. This 
I was made a part of skeet to hold the 
shooter to the informal gun-position and 
g the referee a reasonable opportunity 
to tell when the shooter had observed 

t rule and when he had not. 
he introduction of the delayed-timing 
section of Rule 3 was the salvation of 
skeet. With delayed timing, the referee 
a all others knew just when the gun 
d be raised. Present-day talk about 
ishing delayed timing is a threat to 

t's very existence. 

ile 3 does not require mechanical 
de .yed-timing apparatus. All it calls 
3a delay of up to3 seconds. All the 
t ght that has gone into the design 
Ol \e various delayed-timing appliances, 
é ill the money that has been invested 
l em, must be charged up to the skeet 
Shc oter’s lack of faith in his fellow man 
a 1. honest and impartial trap puller. 
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The first sentence in Rule 3 is perfect- 
ly clear. Yet there is a joker in this first 
sentence; a joke on the rule makers. The 
rule says, “he ... shall not raise his gun 
to his shoulder to shoot until the target, 
etc.” That “to shoot” was put there de- 
liberately so the shooter would not be 
penalized if he raised his gun to his 
shoulder as many times as he pleased, 
providing he did not intend to shoot. 
Right now, according to rule, these “ad- 
dressers,’’ whose unnecessary sky aiming 
is wasting time in every skeet match, are 
following their useless practice with the 
sanction of the rule book. Some day 
these words “to shoot” can be omitted so 
the shooter will not be permitted to raise 
his gun until the target is seen in the air. 

The second and third sentences of 
Rule 3 are an attempt to describe the 
all-important informal position, the 
standards of which every referee and 
every practical shotgun shooter know 
perfectly well. Yet an attempt must be 
made to define the required position lest 
the shooter, who seems seldom to see 
himself as others see him, charge the 
referee with personal interpretation. 
Though Rule 3 makes a valiant attempt 
to define the desired gun position, which 
is so important if skeet is to keep its 
identity, referees must still be governed, 
in some cases, by their own knowledge 
of the spirit of the definition. 


A considerable number of referees now | 
available have had experience enough to | 
know how and when to correct gun-po- | 


sition violations. Up until the gun-posi- 
tion rule began to get out of hand, be- 
cause some Officials were becoming too 
lenient with offenders, Rule 3 declared 
that a target should be ruled “lost” if 
the gun position was not in accordance 
with the rule when the target appeared. 


Thinking that the stringency of such | 


ruling might make it unpleasantly diffi- 
cult for a referee to act under certain 
circumstances, the rule was changed to 
“no bird.” 

These first three rules are the ali-im- 
portant ones. Unless we obey both their 
letter and spirit we will be doing skeet an 
irreparable harm.—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Soundproof Fence? 



































How the noise-reducing fence is built 


RED BURNS, former secretary of 
the Massachusetts Skeet Shooting 


Association, 


You reach the mark with 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


THE direct way to good marksmanship in- 

cludes Lyman front and rear sights, 
proved by the majority of shooters for over 
50 years. Lyman Sights are better designed 
and made—famous everywhere because 
they get results. When writing give make, 
model and caliber of gun. 














No. 5B handy 
front sight Re- 


18 Receiver Sights 
have micrometer 
clicks. Used for 
hunting and target 
shooting. $11.50. 


Vversible 


$1.75. 


1A Peep Sight 
(center), Tang 
mount. Two aper- 
tures. For all 
porting rifles. 
$4.50. 





No. 30% 


Peep Sight 
for Sav lever 
action rifles. $6.50. 
Send for 60 page Catalog, 10c. 


Free Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











NEW 
SIMPLE 
METHODS 







MOUNT BIRD 


ANIMALS: FISH-TAN HIDES MAKE NOVELTIES 
7 GREAT BOOKS! 





COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies! MAKE 
me Ne Y mounting for others. NOW as simple as 
tt hese 7 clearly written and rofusely il- 
ag d books tel! and show how Y v0. an easi- 
ly and QUICKLY mount birds, animals fsb: tan 
hides, make novelties — care for your trophies in 
field. 218 subjects in all. A ane fe te Home Study 
written from ACTUAL rience of a noted 
practicing professional Taxis ermist. Enthusiasti- 
call ¥ praise od by thousands. Originally $15—NOW 
whole course $1 postpaid. No other cost, Abso- 
lute satis faction or money refunded, Send $1 
now — today. 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
Dept. A-2 Memphis, Tenn. 





BEST INLETTED STOCKS 












selected American Wainut, inletted 
32’ small to permit gorfect 
bedding, Seger with chee piece 


mte Car'o Comb . 
$1.00 extra. Winchester Modei 52 . $8.00. Also 
imported | French and Circassian Walnut stocks. Write 
‘or 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 0-26, 1253 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















offers a suggestion for | 


reducing the noise at skeet clubs where | 


the various fields must be separated by | 


fences. The ordinary board fence acts 


| 
| 


as a sounding board, greatly increasing | 
the volume of noise. The fence suggested | 


by Burns has vertical boards nailed al- 
ternately to two sides of horizontal rails 
so that the edges of one overlap the 
edges of the boards to the right and left 
of it on the other side of the rails. This 
construction, he says, will let sound 
waves through instead of bouncing them 
back on the eardrums of the shooters, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and act as barriers to stray shot or| 


pellets.—W. H. F. 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


> “As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 










Non-breakable. Complete protection 
from glare and wind. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 


W. H. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 2H E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 
TS 


GUNS. 


NEW 1938 CATALOG wo. 30 

Just Out !! 320 PAGES (Size 84x 101”) 
Ti the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 
NEW ftems. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 4,100 
illustrations. Everything for the shooter. (Time 
Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
Accessories, etc. *& Send SOc in Check, M. 0., 
or Stamps to America’s Largest Gun House. 


A. F. STOEGER, inc. 
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LOG cabin, whether used 

for brief hunting trips or 

longer stays, adds much 

to the enjoyment of an 
outdoorsman. Such structures aren’t 
very expensive, nor are they difficult to 
construct. The modest expenditure of 
cash, time, and labor is a mere trifle 
when you contrast it with the pleasure 
and comfort such a cabin offers. 

The first step in building a cabin is the 
selection and preparation of the logs. 
These should be selected from spruce, 
fir, hemlock, tamarack, or pine timber if 
possible. Hard wood is used sometimes, 
but such woods are heavier to handle 
and more difficult to cut and fit. Too, 
hard timbers don’t grow so straight, nor 
are they so uniform in diameter as conif- 
erous trees. Ideal cabin logs have very 
little taper. They must be cut at least 
2 ft. longer than the dimensions of the 
cabin, if the notched type of corner is 
used. If you build with the boxed corner, 
logs are cut the same length as the walls. 

After the timber is selected, one of the 
first problems to confront cabin builders 
is whether bark should be peeled from 
the logs or left on them. Rough bark 
may improve the appearance of some 
cabins, but peeled timber is much less 
subject to attack from borers. If you 
decide to build with unpeeled sticks, fell 
them in midwinter if possible, or at least 
before the sap begins to rise. The bark 


will cling more tightly and longer to logs 
felled at that time. If you expect to peel 
the logs, cut them in the spring after the 
sap is moving. To remove the bark from 
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Northern-type cabin, with porch in front and 





two small rooms. The pian is shown at right 
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FOR SAWING OPENINGS 
IN SOLID WALLS 

















DOOR 

INSTALLED . 
BEFORE WALL 

IS FINISHED 








GABLE DETAIL 











These sketches show 
how simple the work 
is to do. At left, 
a type of cabin for 
warm climates. Its 
plan is just above it 










a log, girdle it at 3 or 4 ft. intervals, a1 






pry the bark away with the blade of an 


ax or the end of a spade-shaped wood 
paddle. 


The bark can be pressed fla 


under weights, and dried for later use as 


interior paneling. In such cases, it 


best to seal the outside of the bark wit 


shellac or clear lacquer to prevent 
from slowly crumbling. 

The general outlines and floor plans 
two popular types of cabins are offe! 
here as suggestions to those interested 
building a log camp. The first pl 
which calls for two adjoining rooms 
a porch in front, is widely used in ma 
Northern states. It is an easy cabin 
frame. Long timbers are needed for t 
sides, so this plan should not be c 
sidered if there is a shortage of lk 
logs at your building site. A minim 
size for this cabin is 14 x 28 ft. 

If your timber is short, you might c 
sider the Southern type of camp with 
rooms separated by a full-width po! 
Comparatively short logs can be us 
especially in cases where the walls 
broken with door and window spa: 
Practical sizes for this cabin are 1! 
12-ft. rooms with a 7-ft. porch, for t 
persons, and 12 x 14-ft. rooms with a! 
or 9-ft. porch for four persons. The po 
can be screened or inclosed with a c: 
bination of boards and sash to forn 
third room, which will be as useful 
the other two in mild weather. The si 
given for these cabins should be u: 
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- when the camp is to be occupied 
brief vacations. For steady occu- 
cy, additional floor space is neces- 


Sill logs should be at least 7 to 8 in. in 
meter in cabins with 12 to 14-ft. walls. 
ger buildings need 9 to 10-in sills. 

ways provide plenty of foundation 
sts, or piers, spacing them not farther 
in 8 ft. apart for small sills, and not 
re than 10 ft. for larger logs. Log 

walls are very heavy and require ade- 
iate support. Cedar posts are recom- 
ended as piers for temporary cabins. 
‘or permanent cabins, use stones or con- 
rete. Nail kegs, buried in the ground 
nd filled with concrete, form good 
suick-to-build piers. 

The logs for floor joists should be 6 in. 
thick for 10-ft. spans, 8 in. thick for 12-ft. 
spans and 9 in. in diameter for 16-ft. 
runs. However, logs this large are not 
necessary if you support the joist in the 
center with posts, which is practical 
for cabins without cellars. In laying 
joists, place each with its natural curve 
up, giving a crown of about 1% in. in the 
upper face. Then, when the log sags 
under weight, as it eventually will, it 
settles practically level. Experienced 
builders will hew a crown, or curve, in 
perfectly straight joist logs. This hewing 
can be done after the joists are laid, and 
when they are leveled up to receive the 
floor. Rafters, plates, and any other 
timbers designed to support weight 
should be laid with a similar crown. 

When you are_ ready to build, sort 
out the straightest and strongest logs 
for sills and first wall tiers. In lay- 
ing a wall, you alternate tops and bot- 
toms of the logs to keep the courses as 
level as possibile. The easiest-made corner 
is the boxed plank-joint. For this, the 
logs are held in place by nailing the ends 
to upright planks. The space at each 
corner is filled with a vertical piece of 
quartered log when the walls are com- 
pleted. This corner is not so attractive 
as notched-log ends, but it is amply 
strong and can be built quickly. It is 
recommended to those who are building 
their first cabin and are lacking in skill 
with an ax. 

Mark off locations of doors and win- 
dows after the sills are laid. Two meth- 
ods are used to cut in the necessary 
openings. The old-time woodsman lays 
the walls solid, and saws out the spaces 
later. When this plan is adopted, build 
walls without any regard to openings 
until you reach the last log at the top of 
either the door or sash. Then make two 
saw cuts in this log, properly spaced to 
the size of opening desired, and lay the 
log in the wall with cuts on its bottom. 
Push your saw into the kerfs, and cut 
straight down to finish the openings. 
Nail temporary strips on the outside of 
each projected cut to prevent the logs 
from slipping before the sawing is 
finished and the frames installed. Spike 
bottom, top, and sides of frame into the 

ljoining logs. 


HE second plan, in my opinion, is 
easier. In this plan, you make the door 
d window frames first, using 2 x 6-in. 
nk for small cabins, and 2 x 8in. ma- 
ial for larger buildings. Lay the sill 
and the first wall log, then notch 

vn into the wall log sufficiently to 
ce the sill of each doorframe level 
h the floor. Spike the frame firmly in 
ce, bracing it to keep it plumb and 
ire. Now fit shorter logs to either 

» of the frame as you build, fastening 
m well with 30-penny spikes. This 
Pian saves considerable timber and per- 
mts you to work with short logs that 
erwise would be wasted. Much labor 

is saved, when this system is employed, 
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because sawing is easier on the ground 
than in a wall, and the short logs are 
easier to hoist into position. When your 
walls reach window-sill height, hew the 
top of the last log level, and set the 
frame upon it. Locate windows well up 
toward the top of the wall so it will be 
easy to place furniture under them. And 
high windows give better illumination. 
Sashes set too close to the floor don’t 
admit enough light into the center of a 
room. 

The opening for the fireplace is built 
in the same way, except that a plank 
frame is not used. Cut logs to exact 
length to make the required opening, and 
fasten their free ends with %-in. bolts, | 
10 to 14 in. long, driven in holes bored 
through one log and into the one below. 
Instead of bolts, you can buy %-in. iron 
rods and cut them with a hack saw to| 
proper length. This pinning makes a | 
solid wall and a neater joint between | 
cabin and fireplace. The logs butt di- | 
rectly against the stonework. 

Make the opening for the fireplace just 
large enough to admit the fire chamber. 
Build the chimney proper outside the | 
cabin wall and directly against it. This 
makes a stronger cabin wall and flue | 
than if an opening were cut all the way 
from foundation to roof peak to accom- 
modate part of the chimney’s thickness 
inside the cabin. 


SE iron bolts or rods to pin the short, | 

eave logs together, when you have 
finished the walls to eave height, and 
must inclose the gable ends. Bolts are 
much neater than the plank cleats, nailed 
inside the gables, which some builders 
use. 

Various materials can be used to 
chink cabins. If you are building a high- 
grade place, you may prefer to purchase 
ready-made calking, colored a neutral 
brown and compounded to stay plastic 
without drying and crumbling. If you 
are constructing just a rough camp, you | 
can plug the cracks between wall logs 
with damp moss or clay. Newspapers, 
soaked to a pulp, make good chinking. | 
This material dries almost as hard as | 
wood and will take stain. Squeeze most | 


of the moisture from it when applying. | 
If you prefer mortar for chinking you | 
can make it of 3 parts Portland cement, 
5 parts hydrated lime, and 30 parts sharp | 
sand. Add water to make a rather stiff 
mixture. Wet the edges of the logs be- 
fore applying mortar to prevent its dry- 
ing too rapidly. A slow-setting mixture 
lasts longer without crumbling and be- 
coming loose. 

A good way to seal the inside of a/| 
cabin is to nail lengths of quarter round | 
in each log joint, and stain to match the 
walls. This eliminates checking and 
crumbling and the dropping of dust you | 
can expect with other chinking. Any 
of the materials mentioned can be ap- 
plied outside when quarter round is 
used for the interior. 

A standard size of all cabin doors is | 
2 ft. 8 in. wide by 6 ft. 8 in. high. Rough 
camps can be served by smaller open- 
ings, especially if boards and hinges 
are hard to get. A door 2 ft. 6 in. wide 
by 6 ft. 4 in. high is the minimum. Do 
not use so small a size if you expect to | 
move large pieces of furniture into the 
cabin. 

The strongest handmade cabin door is 
built of two plies of matched flooring, 
with a ply of heavy building paper be- 
tween. Cut the paper 1 in. smaller both 
ways so its edges are concealed. The 
outside ply of boards runs up and down, 
the inside horizontally. Nail the boards 
securely together. Either 1 x 4-in. or 
1 x 6-in, flooring can be used. This door 
is very strong. (Continued on page 90) 
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HERE'S 
THE BEST 


KNIFE 


you'll ever buy 


FOR ONLY $ 00 





COMPLETE 
WITH REAL 

LEATHER SHEATH POST- 
SWEDISH STEEL BLADE PAID 


This sturdy sportsman’s knife is 814” 
overall and fully guaranteed by us. 
The 4” blade of finest hand-forged Swed- 
ish steel, beveled and engraved, takes 
and holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in 
one piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with leather belt strap included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. 
Ideal for home or camp use. Over ten 
thousand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


373 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MAIL TODAY 


* STODDARD’S 
373 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, the Royal 

Finn Knife complete with leather case and safet 

belt clasp. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, 

or money order. If, upon receipt, I am not fully 

satisfied, I will return it receive my $1.00 

back as you guaranteed. 


NAME. ............. 
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1001 Aluminum Cook-Kit $6.75 
Abbielite Robe $27.50 


Aberlite —» fi be | 8 ‘Silla < Sevier 





**Explorer’’ 
Two sizes $21.00 
Gia" x 6%" One Man 
8’ x8 (for two) 
$30.00 16. 
$38.00 New style 
Light 
weight “tenes 
Bug and ’ im en 
Waterproof aw $25.00 
Catalogue Free, out soon.......... Dept. OL2 
Complete line of Camp Supplies, Sleeping Robes, Duffle 
tags and Packs. Aluminum Cooking Kits, Russell Moc- 
casina, and Foo 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 





311 Broadway 




















E’S right. His flashlight, loaded with 

fresh Winchester dated batteries, is 
ready to give the same quality of service he 
gets from his Winchester shotgun shells 
and rifle cartridges. Made by the same peo- 
ple . . . with the same standards of preci- 
sion manufacturing ... the same traditions | 
of quality and service. 

The molded Super Seal—see top of bat- 
tery—imprisons in the cell every bit of its 
power. You get in LIGHT all of the energy 
Winchester puts into every cell. This dis- 
tinctive Winchester seal prevents any escape 
of power ... guards against “shorting”. 
The date stamped on its side tells you that 
your battery is fresh. 

Get Winchester service in your batteries 
and in your flashlights, too, for these short 
days and long nights. Look over the hand- 
some Winchester flashlights at your deal- | 
er’s. Attractively priced, complete with 
Winchester Hi-Power Super Seal batteries. | 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept.5-FC. . New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


Flashlights and Batteries 













—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blaakets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 
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Blade, AY -50. 
MARBIES or direct. Write for catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. ciststons 
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ENJOY YOUR TRIP? | 
Write Outdoor Life 
and tell us about it 














INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


P- 


REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield. 
Springfield , Krag, Mauser, Lebe!l , Winchester 52 and 54. 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 
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° Trail Suanian . 


Care of Trophies 


Question: Will you please tell me what to 
do to prevent hunting trophies such as deer 


heads and rugs from getting moths in them, 


and from deteriorating?—H. B. S., Ky. 

Answer: Hunting trophies not displayed be- 
hind glass need attention about every four 
months. Game heads should be dusted with a 
small vacuum brush, or wiped with soft cloth. 
Polish glass eyes with cloth. Heads may be 
washed after they are dusted. Rub them gently, 
for the hair is often brittle and tender, espe- 
cially in sheep trophies. If very grimy, make 
a solution of 2 oz. of white soap flakes dis- 
solved in a pail of hot water. Let this cool to 
lukewarm, then add a tablespoonful of ammo- 
nia, and work with a sponge. Wash over twice, 
then rinse in clear water with a sponge, but 
avoid soaking the skin. When head is perfectly 
dry, beat lightly with a flexible stick to fluff 
the hair. A comb can be used to straighten 
hair or fur if necessary. Then, spray the tro- 
phy with some good moth preventive. 

Clean mounted birds with moist, fresh bread 
from the center of a loaf, or use ordinary wall- 
paper cleaner. Rub from head down, rubbing 
one way, and turn cleaner so it always presents 
a clean surface. Remove flyspecks on plumage 
with a knife blade. Wash beak and feet with 
soft brush and turpentine, then touch up with 
equal parts turpentine and clear varnish. 

Examine game heads for small cracks around 
eyes and nostrils. Here, deterioration first be- 
gins. Fill these cracks with colored wax. To 
prevent further cracking, rub gently with a 
small amount of light, gun oil. This oiling, if 
done three times a year, may save expensive 
repairs later by an expert. Don’t polish horns 
of deer, moose, or elk. Wash with warm, 
soapy water, and brush with a mixture of equal 
parts turpentine and linseed oil. Do not oil 
sheep horns, for that turns them dark. 

Rugs should be placed where traffic is light, 
as fur cannot stand much wear. Shake and 
clean regularly to remove grit and sand, which 
otherwise will’ cut the fur. Moth balls are not 
sufficient protection against moths. Wash the 
trophy as directed; then spray well with insec- 
ticide,; or dip the head or rug in a tub. of clear 
gasoline that* does not contain ethyl.—M. H. D. 


Eggs Stick to Pan 
Question: On a recent camping trip, I fried 
some salami and eggs. Some of the eggs stuck 
to the pan even though I used grease.—I. W., 
New York. 


Answer: There are several things that may 
have caused your eggs to stick in the pan. 
First, the outdoor fire is often too hot for fry- 
ing. It is better to fry over a bed of coals, and 
not over a flame. Again, you may have used a 
thin skillet. These always give trouble when 
placed over a hot fire. Third, you may not have 
used enough fat, although % in. should be suf- 
ficient to fry four eggs at once. Fourth, after 
the eggs stick once, they keep on doing this. 


The Easy Way to 


(Continued 


If iron hinges are not available, you 
can apply the pioneer pole-hinge. This 
is sturdy and effective, and should be 
at least 1% in. thick, and made of sea- 
soned, tough wood, such as hickory or 
oak. Cut the pole.a foot longer than the 
door. Wedge the door in its opening, 
leaving clearance at the bottom to pre- 
vent the door’s dragging when swung 
open over the floor. The pole hinge bears 
in sockets bored in the top and bottom 
of the doorframe. Bore the top hole 6 
in. into the top log to give room for in- 
stalling the hinge. Bore the lower hole 
just through the doorframe so the end 
of the pole will bear on the top of the log 
below. Push the pole up into the top 
hole until the bottom clears the sill, and 
drop it in the lower socket. Screw it 
firmly to the inside edge of the door. 


The remedies, therefore, are to use a thic 
pan, to cook over a low, slow fire when fryi 
to use plenty of fat, and to keep the pan |; 
fectly clean.—M. H. D. 


Mounting Fish Heads 


Question: Please give me directions for f 
ing fish heads at home for mounting.—B. B., M 


Answer: Some anglers simply cut off a f 
head, let it dry, and then tack it to a board. A 
better way is to skin out all of the meat and fat 
possible. Dust the inside of the head liberally 
with powdered arsenic. Remove the eyes. The 
if possible, stuff plaster of Paris, in which y 
have mixed some chopped Manila fiber, in th 
head to fill it out to normal dimensions. Ar- 
range the jaws in natural position. Clean « 
any plaster from the eye sockets. Set the eyes 
last, and be sure they are not so large that y 
must stretch the eyelids to insert them. The 
the head can be given a coat of thin shella 
Some anglers paint over the outside of the sk 
carefully to restore the natural colors, using 
oil paints, thinned with kerosene. Do not make 
the color too bright and vivid. The specimen 
will look much better if the colors are put on 
thin enough merely to suggest the natural hues 
—M. H. D. 


Canning Fresh Meat 


Question: Can you give me directions for 
canning fresh meat at home to take camping?— 
W. I. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: I have helped can hundreds of cans 
of fresh meat, including venison, goat, pork 
beef, and chicken, and these are the steps | 
have found necessary: 

The meat should be well-bled, and should 
hang long enough to cool completely before it is 
canned. Do not- soak the meat in water, as this 
spoils the taste and makes it tough. Cans must 
be clean, and sterilized with boiling water. Use 
only new tops and rubbers if you use glass cans 
I prefer to precook the meat, although many 
housewives put the cold, raw meat directly into 
the cans. I roast the larger pieces, such as 
hams and shoulders, and fry steaks and chops 
This precooking is not continued long enough 
to make the meat tender, but just long enough 
to brown the outside. Meat can be cut int 
convenient-sized pieces for packing. Juices ob- 
tained by precooking are poured over the meat 
in the cans. Do not reduce the length of the 
sterilization period because of this precooking 
Pack the meat loosely in clean, hot jars. Add 
2 level teaspoonfuls of salt to each quart. D 
not add water to meat which is packed raw, but 
add water to pieces of meat which are canned 
for soup. 

Partly seal the meat, and process it for 3 
hours in a_ hot-water-bath canner, or for 90 
minutes in a steam pressure-cooker operated at 
10-lb. pressure. Remove from canner, seal im- 
mediately, and store in a dry, cool place. Re- 
heat all canned meat thoroughly before using.— 
M.H.D 


Build a Log Cabin 


from page 89) 


Casement windows are suggested f 
eabins since their installation is easie! 
for the amateur builder. You can us 
regular casement sashes. or you can b 
storm windows if the casement type 
hard to obtain. An abundance of liz 
will be appreciated when you move i! 
your cabin. The average 12 x 12-ft. 
12 x 14 ft. room needs at least two w 
dows, each 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. his 
Use two casement sashes, each with eig 
lights of 10 x 12-in. glass. Smaller rooms 
need less light. A sash with four 10 x 12- 
in. panes, or two sashes, filling an op¢ 
ing 4 ft. wide by 2 ft. 5 in. high, are si 
gested for low-roofed cabins with sm 
rooms. The easiest way to fit sashes ‘5 
to hinge them to open inward, and th:! 
nail insect screening on the outside of 
the frames.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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White-Tails for Archers Only 


(Continued from page 25) 


for white-tails with these weapons. 
in Vorst’s season got off to a promis- 
start. The first afternoon, hunting 
ough serub-oak country in heavy, 
sy cover, he spotted a _ spike-horn 
k, feeding on acorns on a hillside. 
th a rifle there’d have been nothing 
t. Van Vorst would have pulled the 
nt sight down fine in the notch, un- 
rked, walked up the hill, and wrapped 
seal around the base of an antler. 
But, with that seventy-pound hunting 


w, it was a problem. The deer was 
bably 200 yards off. That’s some- 


what too far for even a good bow in the 
woods. So Van Vorst started to stalk. 
He made a big circle to get the wind in 
face, and tried to move in on the 
3ut the woods were noisy, and the 

deer alert, and all he got for his pains 
was the knowledge that a long bow 

s its limitations. 


T= next morning he started to drive 
from the farmhouse where he was 
taying out to the place he had decided 
to hunt. About halfway there, two bucks 
came light-footing out of the brush, and 
cleared the road just in front of his 
car. Each carried a rack of antlers 
like grandfather’s rocking chair. They 
crossed not more than twenty feet in 
front of him, and Van Vorst admits his 
heart skipped a couple of beats. It was 
no use to stop there. So he kept on 
down the road to where an abandoned 
railroad grade touched the highway. The 
deer, he figured, would cross the grade. 
He piled out, braced his bow, grabbed 
two arrows out of the quiver, ready to 
meet the two bucks in the open. 

When the deer didn’t show up, he 
swung off into the brush. He came out 
at the edge of an alder thicket, and 
there was one of the bucks, standing 
broadside to him on the other side of a 
little open marsh. 

A little marsh? Well, it wasn’t more 
than 100 yards across. A shot made to 
order for a rifle. But with an arrow 
there was no telling. Van Vorst made 
allowance for distance, gauged his 
levation as best he could, and released. 


due 


The arrow rose in an are, curved 
down, straight for a spot behind the 
deer’s shoulder. Van Vorst held his 
breath, and then, within two or three 


yards of the buck, the shaft touched a 
twig. It flashed off at an angle, and, as 
it passed the deer, it slapped him side- 
wise across the face. 

That was Van Vorst’s last shot at a 
deer for three days. In that time, he 
sed pretty completely his hunting 
hnique. Oddly enough, it was run- 
’ watching that finally gave him his 
tf nce, 
fle went out on the runway with an- 
er archer. A friendly farmer offered 
lrive a little strip of thick cover 
them. 
in Vorst hadn’t long to wait, but, 
n he first saw the deer, he thought 

doe. It was coming at a full run, 
ugh aspen and lieavy brush, and it 

within twenty yards before he saw 
pike horns. 

fore he could draw, the deer was out 
ght. He had the wind, and he knew 

buck had not detected him. He 
ted around without moving his feet, 

his arrow, and lined the point on a 
ow open lane in the brush. He could 
ne the deer running, and he knew it 


< 


would cross that little lane. The wait 
was breath-taking. 

When the nose of the buck flashed into 
sight, Van Vorst freed his arrow. 

He had done a crack job of calculat- 
ing his lead. He saw the arrow strike 
the deer, no more than thirty feet away. 

At the sting of the arrow, the deer 
dropped its head between its hind feet, 
and went up into the air like a bucking 
pony. Then it pivoted, and came straight 
for Van Vorst. Charging? Of course 
not. The buck still didn’t know the man 
was there, or what had hit him. 

Van Vorst nocked a second arrow, and 
started to draw. His thought, he recalls, 
was to drive a finishing arrow into the 
deer at arm’s length. 

The buck was within four feet of him 
when he lifted the bow. Then for the 
first time, the deer saw him, wheeled, 
and slammed into the brush. 

When Van Vorst saw the buck again, 
the animal was 100 feet or more off, 
going straight away, and he could see 
his arrow protruding from its body on 
both sides. He knew that a second shaft, 
released at that angle, could accomplish 
nothing. He held his fire, let out a war 
whoop, and started to pick up the deer’s 
trail. 

It wasn’t hard to find. The deer was 
spraying blood on the trees and brush on 
both sides, leaving a red spoor four or 
five feet wide. 

Some 200 yards beyond the place 
where it had been hit, the buck crashed 
down, stone dead. 

The arrow had gone through both 
lungs just above and behind the heart, 
shearing off a part of one rib as it en- 
tered and a part of two others as it 
came out. The steel head showed no 
damage, and was as keen when Van 
Vorst retrieved it as when he had put 
it into his quiver at home. 

I met Van Vorst when he drove into 
his home driveway the next afternoon, 
with the dressed buck tied to the run- 
ning board of his car, and all the 
neighbors watching in mild disbelief. 
His eyes were still big and round, and 
his grin reminded me of a lucky kid 
on Christmas morning. 

“T’ll never go back to a rifle again,” 
he told me. “I’ve killed deer before, but 
I never had a thrill like this. If I have 
to wait ten years for another chance 
with an arrow, it will be worth it.” 

That seems to sum up the feelings of 
Michigan archers on deer hunting with 
bow and arrow. The kill may stay light. 
In fact, that’s exactly what is going to 
happen. But the sport is something to 
write home about, and when you finally 
connect—man, oh, man! 


Sanctuary for Longhorns 


OUR big game sanctuaries in as 
many states are being improved un- 


der the supervision of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. These include the 
Federal Elk Refuge in Wyoming, the 
Fort Niobrara Game Preserve in Ne- 


braska, Sully’s Hill Game Preserve in 
North Dakota, and the Wichita Wildlife 
Refuge in Oklahoma. 

The comparatively rare buffalo and 
elk herds will benefit most from these 
refuges, but other large game also will 
roam there. These include deer, bear, 
and even a herd of Texas long-horned 
steers. 


Its a Great 
Olthteleleya 





q For general use around the 
home or farm...for hunt- 


ing, fishing, touring, camping... there’s 





| nothing like a Coleman Lantern for safe, 
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dependable, powerful outdoor light. It 
defies wind and weather... pierces the 
darkness with its high candlepower 
brilliance. Sturdily built to stand up 
when the going’s tough. Lights instantly. 
See the fine selection of gasoline and 
kerosene models at your dealer’s. Also 
see the Coleman Mantle Pressure Lamps. 


COLEMAN 
CAMP STOVE 







A Fine 
General 
Utility 
Stove 
Bteman 31 Just the thing 


for yoursum- 

‘i ih ) mer kitchen, 

for general utility use and for an 
auxiliary cooker when lots of cookin 


overtaxes the kitchen range. Handy and portab 
—fine for camping trips and picnics, too. 


Band-A-Blu type burners light instantly. Pro- 
duce a clean, fast-action gas flame. Solodur fuel 
tank easily removed for filling outdoors. 
them at your dealer’s. 


SEND POSTCARD for FREE FOLDERS 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 


Dept. OL-100, Wichita, Kans.; og ~ Pa.; 
‘ Chicago, lll.; Los Angeles, Calif. (8100) 








A NEW 
ELECTRIC 


LOW-COST 







Full 800 watts capac- 
ity. 110 volts A.C. 
Compact. Automatic. 
Low price. Low up- 
keep. Kohler quality 
—high dependability. 


Here’s the most- 
for-the-mone 
Kohler Ele ic Light-and-Power Plant ever 
built! Greater capacity, for size, investment and 
operating cost, than any other plant near its 
class! For average lighting, pumping, radio and 
household appliances. Complete, compact 
easily installed. Fully automatic. Self-regulat- 
ing. Turning any switch anywhere starts it; last 
switch off stops it. Quiet, long-lasting, depend- 
able—Kohler quality. Generates standard 110- 
volt A.C. current. Many other models, A.C. or 
D.C., up to 10,000 watts. Send today for prices 
and folder, ‘*The New Kohler 800.”’ 


KOHLERorF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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| KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-A-2,_ Kohler, Wis. | 

Send copy of **The New Kohler 800.”’ 
| Name | 
] iddress | 
! ot ae | 
_Resepananpes EL EE CS 
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Bean’s New Ski Boot 


High grade oil tanned ski grain leather. Full 
leather lined with natural gray elk. Combines 
best features of foreign boots with improve- 
ments made possible by modern machinery. 
Blucher type permits adjustme nt at instep. 
Sole solid oak leather %” thick with built- 
in heavy steel plate. Heavy leather stitched 
storm welt. Sizes 6 to 12. Send for sample 
of leather and cat- 
alog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
146 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting 
and Camping 
Specialties 





















never foozled a putt, dropped a primer, 
or fumbled a punt. We had no extrac- 
tion troubles whatever. However, there 
are diverse sorts of guns around this 
country with all sorts of chamber ideas, 
which is not hard to understand in 
view of the narrow, shortsighted, and 
uncalled-for refusal of the big companies 
to let the smaller gunmakers have 
standard chamber drawings, so the rifles 
can be made right for a new cartridge 
produced by said big companies. So 
when a “maximum” cartridge happened 
along with a minimum chambered rifle, 











The Heatilator Fireplace actu- 
ally circulates heat—warms 
far corners of the room and even adjoining rooms. 
It uses fireplace heatin a new way .. . enables you 
to enjoy your camp in early spring, late fall, or on 
winter week-ends. WILL NOT SMOKE—because 
the Heatilator provides a correct metal form for the 
masonry. Puts no limit on mantel design. Saves 
labor and materials. Write—state if 
building a new fireplace, or re-building. 
HEATILATOR CO. 
512 E. Brighton Ave. 


tle Atilator Fire replies 
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pressures went soaring—that is, the 
combination made both the pressure and 
the shooter sore. 

I quote herewith the official figgers for 
the .257 as loaded by Remington. Win- 
chester’s are the same. Why the boys 
quote a twenty-six-inch barrel rifle while 
their own is twenty-four-inch only Allah 
knows. Mebbe they don’t use their own 
guns for testing ammunition! Remem- 
ber the restaurant owner who always ate 
at the place across the street? 


.257 Remington Kleanbore Cartridges 


| Weight Muzzle Murzile “ee Accuracy Nominal 
Bullet Velocity Energy 200 Yd. Charge 
(Grains) Ft.-Sec. (Ft.-Lb.) Pine beards) MR 
87 3,200 1,980 10.2 1.50 10.5 
100 2,900 1,870 10.2 1.3 36.5 
117 2.650 1,825 12.4 1.4 35.0 





These ballistic results represent expected performance 


| in a 26-inch barrel rifle. Open-point bullets were used 
in all tests, as was IMR. Special No. 3031 powder. 
Maximum permissible individual pressure is 48,000 


lb. a square inch. Average pressures approximately 
45,000 lb. (Undrilled shells, uncompressed coppers, 
standard vertical method.) 


Convertible Reticule 


ES, friend, like the safety pin that 
Y¥ mace its inventor all that money, 
and other simple-minded ideas of 
the sort, it is funny somebody didn’t 





L.E. STEMMLER 
Electric Plants 
WE SHOW YOU HOW! S)mplifed 
plans make 
old auto generator light buildings, 
play radio, operate washing machine 
and other motors. Sell friends and 
neighbors. Dime brings complete 
plans, and 1988 parts catalog. 
LeJay Mfg. Co 
493 LeJay Bidg. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Mention OuTpooR LIFE 


Trin ELECTRIC 





Minneapolis, Minn. 














= wisn ic we 
% or Ordinary Light Socket... 


This New Electric Are Welder is $ 
made possible by the invention 
of a low voltage carbon. Auto 
batteries may be used without, 
removing fromcar. Uses about 
same current as four headlight bulbs. Can be 









15 


















vgrten ta pines of battery. Broken parts are 
SIM LTED TOGETHER by the 


= onds. Produces about 7,000 degrees heat. 








AS Melts iron and steelin- 

stantly. Welds fenders, AGENTS 
radiators,holesin bodies] Men with cars to 
and milkeans, tanksand seli mec ——" 
brazes broken castings. ess. note. 
WORKS on ANYTHING 4 
iron,steel,copper,brass,} Pive minute de. 
in or galvanized metal.| monstration 
Permanent repairsmade] makes sales. Up 
foralmost nothing. Used] t¢ te bo Vk 
by factories in many op~ we 
erations. Positive money back guarantee. 

Mh. 


TRINDL PRODUCTS, 2229-AS Calumet Ave., Chicago, 
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¢ WELDER 


usedon110 Volt electric light socket or 32 Volt | 
electric light plant by using a Trind! Con- 


white HOT electric arc, in justafewsec- | 


— HOTTEST FLAME KNOWN | 


think of the idea before. 

This refers to the ’scope on the desk 
from Swede Mossberg down at New 
Haven, with instant change from cross 
hairs to post or vice versa. “Instant,” of 
course, is used with some poetic license; 
it takes the time to turn out the ocular 
cap, pull out the ocular tube, switch ends 

in the reticule tube, and put the works 
back again. So, if you are partial to 
changing reticules after the rabbit starts 
to run, you won't like this idea. 

And the way they get the idea is 
simple optics. 

They put both reticules, which in 
| person are very very small and easily 
| 





broken—remember the time you took 
your ’scope apart, Mister—in a little, 
steel tube about two inches long, which, 
| in turn, slides into the front end of the 
| ocular tube. 

| Put number 1 or the south end or 
| whatever you want to call it, into the 

ocular tube first—and there’s your X 
| hair, as large as life, and twice as clear. 
Turn the tube the other way around 
until the north end goes into the ocular 
tube—and the post shows up with no 
signs of any X hair, not even a ghost or 
a blur. 

Reason is not some trick idea to flop 
one up and the other down; it is pure- 
ly optical. When one reticule is in sharp 
focus, the other is so far out of focus 
‘Sea you don’t even get a ghost or a 


uot Obhank 


(Continued from page 83) 


hadow of it; it just ain’t there. Switc 
ing ends does the trick. But they a 
both in the tube just the same. 

Funny I never thought of the idea 
but then I never really gave it my clo 
attention. 


Speed of a Clay Bird 


OR the following dope from oscillo- 
f graph tests of clay-bird speed, I am 
indebted to Wallace Coxe, ballisti 
engineer of the Du Pont Co. 
“Fast bird, fifty-six yards.” Likely not 
so fast as a regular skeet bird, but prett 


close. Initial velocity 96 feet a second 
Remaining Time of 
Velocity flight 
20 yards 52 feet 9/10 second 
25 yards 47 feet 12/10 second 
30 yards 43 feet 15/10 second 
50 yards 35 feet 31/10 second 


From which, you can pick out any dis- 
stance of the bird, from the trap and, 
knowing the time of travel of your shot, 
you can figure out the theoretical lead to 
compensate for the time the shot takes 
to reach the bird from where you ar¢ 
standing. If you were twenty-five yards 
away, and the shot took .05 second, which 
would not be far wrong for a skeet load 
of number 9, then a bird twenty-five 
yards from its own trap would be mov- 
ing forty-seven feet a second, and .05 
times 47 in the time it took the shot to 
reach it, or two and a third feet. And all 
you would need to miss your bird with 
neatness and dispatch would be to poke 
the gun two and a third feet ahead of 
the bird, and stop it, and pull the trig- 
ger. 

Because the mental lag of the shoote! 
plus the gun lag, lock time, powder and 
ignition time, amounts to more than the 
time the shot takes to travel over this 
distance. The only way to wipe out that 
uncertain lag in yourself and in gun is 
to keep the gun swinging after you pull 
the trigger. 

Some men can hit their birds at such 
ranges by shooting right at them, but 
they do it by swinging swiftly from be- 
hind the bird and pulling, as they thin! 
right on the bird’s nose. But the sameé 
lag sees the shot actually leave the gun 
when the muzzle is pointed well ahead 
of the bird, enough to compensate 
the shot-travel time. 

No matter which method you try, keep 
swinging. 

You could probably hit birds by hold- 
ing the gun dead still about twice as f 
ahead of the bird as this two and a thi 
feet which would compensate for y< 
lag, the gun lag, shot-travel time, and 
all. The trouble is that you vary 
your own lag, which is the chief cause 
for shotgun missing. You vary fr 
shot to shot, and you vary from day 
day. Shot does not vary in its tra 
time, locks always fall in the same til 
primers ignite the powder in about t 
same time, powder burns and shoves 
shot up the barrel in the same time. ! 
not you; you are the uncertain elemé 
and plenty uncertain at that. You d 
fool these psychological laborator 
with their electrical time apparatus ! 
testing mental lag and reactions. 

If you were (Continued on page 
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(Continued from page 92) 


if somebody 
of spiritus 


the night before; 
pped you a snorter 


frags ti or even a scuttle of beer, or 


her little thing turned up to alter 
actions, you’d miss plenty and 


anton by holding the gun still exactly 


e same distance ahead that broke them 


the day before. 

Why fool with any such ideas—just 
swing and keep swinging—it wipes out 
automatically all those uncertainties. 


For Palookas 


| (Warning—A pain in the Neck to the 


Old Shooter) 
Based on a combi- 


HOTGUN gauges 
S: ition of the “Three-whoops-and-a- 


er 
sc 


bore, 


ra 


gauge 


th 


bore 


th 


ing guns by the number 


ca 


Holler” system, and the more mod- 
n method of light-wave length. Very 
ientific. 

In actual measurement across the 
the difference between the trifling 
t-shooting .410 bore and the big 10 
, or .775 is just .365 or a bit more 
an ; in. 

The reason for all this 12 gauge or 12 
line of nomenclature is because 
e old boys baptized their muzzle-load- 
of “balls she 


rried to the pound.” If about 12 of 


them tipped the scale at that figure, she 
was a 12 gauge, American, 12 bore pre- 
ferred by the British. 

If they went by “calibers” or bore 
measurement, as with the rifles, our 
shotguns would be talked about as the 


ae 
‘i 


caliber and the .73 caliber and the 


66 caliber and the .61, which are the 


ne 


hole 


un 
gun, a 
up on 
un 


de 


ing 
elevi 


ward 


round numbers to the actual 
The 28 bore would be the 


arest 
31zZes. 


.55. Easier to remember that 10 is .77, 
12 is .73, 16 is .66, 20 is .61 and 28 is .55 
in. than to carry the small fractions— 
such as .615 for the 20, which is the ac- 
tual size if you want to be technical. 
But the .410 is really a .410, some 
slight variation with various factories, 


it is true. It is not a gauge but a cal- 
iber, so they call it “bore.” Perfectly 
clear? 


Stock Complexions 


EADER writes in to tell about mak- 
R ing a stock for his .22 rifle, the 
blank costing 59c and according to 
Oliver a piece of fine crotch or root wal- 
nut, and came from Sears Roebuck. 

And after Oliver got it worried out to 
suit what he thought a stock ought to 
be like, he proceeded to anoint it thus- 
ly: %4 oz. of boiled and tested linseed oil, 
% oz. of turpentine, and enough burnt 
Umber to color. 

Rub this mixture in with a rag, wipe 
dry, set stock in the sun and then: 1 oz. 
of boiled linseed oil, and 1 oz. of white 
shellac. 

Rub in light coat until smooth and 
dry, repeat weekly until satisfied 
sumably the owner, not the stock—“will 
not mark or streak or get soft in sun and 
looks like a fine old antique melodeon or 
spinnet,” says Oliver. Well, Oliver made 
some queer stock when it looks like 
either a melodeon or a spinnet when 
finished. I’ve seen some that looked like 
a bass viol or bull fiddle, but Oliver has 
me down, he’s gone them one better. 

The method of finish, however, is good, 
however queer the shape. 





Likes and Dislikes in Shotguns 


(Continued from page 81) 


der handles pretty much like a pump 
nd the man who has been brought 
a pump should shoot the over-and- 
der without noticing the change. The 
ep fore-end is well under the sight- 
plane in both guns, so no change in 
tion should be noticed. The for- 
hand, held well below the level of 


the barrels, has quite a bit to do with 


whv 


gul 


di 


vation, which might be one reason 
. man shoots better with a pump 
han he does with a side-by-side 
uble, where his fingers may clasp the 


barrels. As to the width of the sighting 


} 
} 
¢ 


fere 


tent to the barrel. 


ig not notice that either. 
ve the pump-gun man ought to be 


plar [ doubt if that makes much dif- 


Most of us have our eyes fixed 
mark, and do not pay much at- 
Which means 
f the two hands were not on a 
ut canted the muzzle up due to 
w position of the left hand, we 
In any 


shoot the over-and-under. 


Of course, this gun has the same ad- 


es as the ordinary double in hav- 


ing ) degrees of choke in the barrels, 


FEBE 


shou be shot first. 


we:.ted. The lower barrel is more in 
h the center of recoil, and should 
bit less, so that is the barrel that 
In fact, to me, it 
the lower barrel of an over-and- 


nder kicks a bit less than the right bar- 
“| O° a double gun. 
nde: barrel a great deal with 3 drams 


I have shot the 
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of powder and 1% oz.of shot, in a Brown- 
ing weighing just 6% lb., and don’t re- 
member any kick, but sometimes I do 
feel the upper barrel, which gets only a 
limited amount of service. Of course, 
the over-and-under will do everything 
that any other shotgun will, using a like 
shell in a like weight of arm. 

The development of over-and-under 
shotguns has been surprising in this 
country. We all have had a desire to 
try out a gun of this type at some time 
or other, but have been staggered by the 
prices. I have a catalogue before me, 
describing what is called the finest over- 
and-under made. The price is $1,850. 
Another and more moderately priced 
gun costs $675, and an extra pair of 
barrels for that gun costs $250. That 
kind of thing is enough to turn a man’s 
mind to side-by-side doubles. 

But here comes the Remington over- 
and-under at $99.50, and the Browning 
for $75. To cap it all, out comes the 
Savage and Marlin over-and-unders for 
less than $40. I have tried out the Mar- 
lin and couldn’t see a thing wrong with 
it. Contrast $40 with $675 and up, the 
price of guns made in Europe. Though 
I have not seen the Savage, it looks to 
be about the same thing as the Marlin. 
It is difficult to buy the usual double gun 
for that money, in an equal style and 
finish. How our laddies do it for the 
money I do not know—Chas. Askins. 








YOU MUST HAVE 
A CAST-IRON 
STOMACH TO 
EAT THE 
RICH FOODS 


NOT AT ALL.! EAT 


THINGS 1 LIKE. 
THEN IF | GET ACID 
i INDIGESTION,! CHEW 
| TUMS AND THEY 
FIX ME UP QUICK. 


HERE’S PROVED RELIEF 
FROM ACID INDIGESTION 


Yr TUMS, a remarkable discovery 
brings amazing quick relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas, and con- 
stant burning caused by excess acid. For TUMS 
work on the true basic principle. Act unbeliev- 
ably fast to neutralize excess acid conditions. 
Acid pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
contain no laxatives; no harmful drugs. Guare 
anteed tocontain no soda. Over1}4 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at 
all druggists. Most economical relief. Chew like 
candy mints. Get a handy 10c roll today, or the 
three roll economy package with metal con- 
tainer for only 25c. 











MS FOR THE TUMMY 


IN ACID INDIGESTION 


Beautiful Six-color 1938 Calendar-Ther- 

| mometer. Alsosamplesof TUMSand NR. 
Send stamp for packing and postage to 

Lewis-Howe Company. Dept, 27-B-10, St. Louis, Mo. 











ha Tepee Type Cabins 

oton\ America’s most beautiful— 
practical—economical. Auto- 
matically air conditioned. Easy 
to build. 4 can sleep upstairs. 
Plan 50c, no stamps. 


eS A. H. DRABEK 
4 + 2716 S. Bryant 
Minneapolis 





















IN 30 DAYS OR NO COST 


“Reduced waistline from 42 to 37 
inches,” says Dr. J. Gorsline. ‘ ‘I often 
recommend Director to my patients.’ 
Director's controlled-stretch elastic 
creates gentle fexing on abdomen with 
erery mers. & auitomatically ex- 
“tt comfortably, automatically ex- 4 
ercises away waistline fa EASY WAY 
You look years thinner a once, , eee 
Leose abdominal muscles put 
back in position. Thousands va 
men report relief from short 
breath—restored vigor, and that 
Director's exercising-action aids 
elimination without use of cathartics. 


Let us prove our claims 
—aaee coca oaey for thee 


NEW 













», NO DRUGS 






NO DIET 






Mail 


$1260 to ait Year 


Clerical—Postal— 
Customs, etc. 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
/ Dept. 


Many 1938 appoint- M270, Rochester, N. Y. 
ments expected = Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
(1) 82-page book with list of 

oot ee Pig many U S. Government Big Pay 
S SS Job (2) Tell me how to qualify 

Common oo Py for one of these jobs. 

tion sufficie 

? DERI. .0ccsiscccccecssectrvensntnianssoviepentnennn 
Mail Cou- / sont 
pon today / Address 
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The Aen Ruin ee Pups 


little 
brought out the fact that the bitch my 
optimistic caller planned to use as 

brood matron was not only somewhat 
undersized but also congenitally nervous 


’'M USING my allotted space in this is- 
sue to discuss a couple of personal ex- 
periences typical of scores of similar 
ones, and that I think are educational, 

because they explain why I receive 

letters every month complaining about 
gun-shy and man-shy dogs, and asking 
for a cure. 

The first incident occurred one Sun- 
day last fall, when an early morning 
long-distance phone call brought me 
downstairs in pajamas and anything but 
an angelic mood to find, at the other end 
of the wire, an apologetic gentleman, 
who was speaking from his home in a 
neighboring state. This human alarm 
clock wanted to motor across 60 or 70 
miles of country for a chat with me 
about his dogs, and, as is my custom in 
such cases, I told him to come right 
along. 

When he arrived two hours later, he 
explained he was a rank amateur in the 
dog game, but had just acquired a pair 
of two-year-old Irish setters, a dog and 
a bitch. Naturally he was anxious to 
find out if they were good, bad, or in- 
different as to type and quality, how 
they should be kenneled, fed, exercised 
and schooled for the show ring, and who, 
in my opinion, was a good man to take 
charge of their education for work in 
the field. 

Unfortunately he didn’t bring the dogs 
along, but, judging from a number of 
snapshots and his verbal description, 
both were apparently better than aver- 
age in appearance and character. 

With these important points fairly well 
established, my caller switched to the 
subject of pups, inquiring at great 
length about whelping, weaning, worm- 
ing, how old pups should be when sold, 
what price they should bring, etc. One 
question led to another and finally the 
truth came out. 

It seemed this optimistic amateur was 
planning to go in for commercial breed- 
ing, and had visions of easy money roll- 
ing in as his proposed kennels expanded 
and pup production increased by leaps 
and bounds. In the course of his rosy 
recital came the illuminating informa- 
tion that explains why so many man-shy 
and gun-shy pups are born into this 
world, to be sold to unsuspecting buyers, 
and to prejudice these same buyers 
against the particular breed to which the 
pups belong. 

For, ever since Hector was a pup, 
fools have rushed in where angels fear to 
tread; and one of the high-ranking offi- 
cers in the fool brigade is the man or 
woman who imagines that successful 
breeding of high-class animals of any 
kind is simply a matter of mating two 
good individuals, waiting a few short 
months, and then cashing in heavily on 
the resulting offspring. 

Let’s take my visionary visitor from 
somewhere in New England. Naturally, 
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when the subject of commercial kennels 
and pup production for pleasure and 
profit came up, it led to considerable 
discussion, in the course of which the 
following significant facts came to light: 

To begin with, it seemed the gentle- 
man was planning to mate the dog and 
bitch already referred to as his initial 
venture in the dog-breeding business and 
expected to sell the resulting litter at 
$75 or more apiece. This was ridiculous 
enough in itself, but his next offering 
was far more absurd—and far more 
serious. In a word, a casual glance at 
the pedigrees of the two prospective 
parents showed them to be litter brother 
and sister. 

Now, while such a mating may be, 
in rare cases, worth a try, and, in 
still rarer cases, prove entirely suc- 
cessful, it is always plumb full of 
dynamite unless the man or woman 
who tries it is an old hand at the 
game, knows every if, and, and but 
about the dogs involved, as well as 
the characteristics, mental and 
physical, of every dog and bitch in 
their pedigrees, and then, after care- 
ful and almost prayerful considera- 
tion, concludes there are sound 
reasons for taking the gamble. 

Otherwise it’s pretty sure to mean 
a bunch of timid, undersized clucks, 
with weak constitu- 
tions, jittery nerves, 
no great supply of 
brains, and, frequently, 
with glaring physical 
defects or even out- 
right deformities. Only 
when both dog and 
bitch are exceptionally 
strong physically, have 
the very best of dis- 
positions, are abso- 
lutely bold and fear- 
less, and are blessed 
with unusual intelli- 
gence and inborn com- 
mon sense, should such 
a breeding be dreamed 
of, even for a moment. 


Yet a judicious questioning 


and man-shy in the bargain. Whethe: 
she was gun-shy as well her owner could 
not say, as he had never put her to th 
test, but it’s dollars to doughnuts sh 
was. 

In a word, it was evident this would- 
be breeder of high-class Irish setters 
was planning to begin operations by ush- 
ering into the world a parcel of pups 
inevitably destined for the soapy chute 
that leads to race and breed suicide 




























The best time to break 
a puppy to the nose o 
a gun is when he is ov? 
in the field and happy 


preferably chasing game 
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ise had been unique or even un- 
it would not have been particu- 
rious, but I am convinced a rea- 
amount of observation and inves- 

1 would indicate it was neither. 

an old-timer’s advice, ladies and 
men, and, unless you’re an old- 
yourself, avoid line and inbreed- 
ing you would avoid exposure to 
jiphtheria, or smallpox. That kind of 
1 will prove better for your pups, 
better for the breed in general, and bet- 
r your own reputation and any 
le profit you may hope to show. 

The second incident, cited at the be- 
gi g of this little lecture, occurred 
during the afternoon of that very same 
Sunday last fall. I dropped in at a near- 


A 


by gun club to watch a little trapshoot- 

d skeet. Among the prizes offered 

this afternoon was a purebred Eng- 

lish-setter pup. When the winner asked 

his prize, he was directed to a 

little slat-topped box, which had been 

inding, entirely unnoticed, in the shade 

of a good-sized thorn bush not 25 ft. 
from two of the shooting stands. 

Cribbed, cabined, and confined inside 
this little box, with barely room enough 
to turn around and not nearly enough 
to stand upright, crouched a really good- 
looking blue-belton puppy about 3 or 4 
months old. How long he had been there 
in that box I don’t know, but it is 
reasonable to assume that baby setter 
had had ample time to listen to plenty 
of exploding powder. 

So what? Just this: I’m not saying 
that pup will grow up to be hopelessly 
gun-shy. Possibly his breeder had dis- 
covered he was immune, and knew he 
was taking no chances of ruining a good 
dog. But I do know one thing. If the 
poor little fellow had the slightest ten- 
dency to fear a gun, the man who put 
him where he was played with fire. That 
afternoon’s experience might easily ruin 
the best pup ever bred. 

Put yourself in his position. A mere 
toddler, separated from his mother and 
his litter brothers and sisters, in all prob- 
ability, for the first time, uncomfortable, 
lonely, in strange surroundings, and with 
only himself and his troubles to think 
about; his already frayed nerves con- 
tinually shocked by a fearful noise he 
had never heard before and didn’t un- 
derstand. Could you blame him if he 
grew up to connect the sound of a gun 
with everything that was hateful and 
terrifying? Would you be surprised some 
day next fall if the winner of that pup 
told you, with tears in his eyes, he had 
a hopelessly gun-shy dog on his hands? 


ing 


to see 


t 


joe 


This case, like the other, may be 
unique, but, in any event, the principle 
involved is vitally important. It is this: 
If you have a pup you hope to develop 


into a gun dog, take no chances. How- 
fearless about other things he may 

assume he is timid about fire- 
arn and make sure his introduction 


to em comes at a time when he is 


evel 


See, 


happy and in every way contented and 
comfortable, not when he’s miserably un- 
hay 


y, lonely, and blue. 

ideal time and place for this in- 
troduction is when he’s running merrily 
in t brush and, best of all, at a mo- 
ment when he is enthusiastically follow- 
ing ‘he scent of game or has flushed it 
and is chasing it gayly into the next 
ounty. 

Breaking shot and chasing are easy 
e; gun-shyness is about the tough- 
it a trainer has to crack. Some- 
an unfortunate happening at the 
begi: ning of a dog’s career makes him 


abso'utely incurable. When this occurs 
a8 th: result of pure carelessness, it’s not 
only inexcusable; it’s next door to being 
posit. vely criminal.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
FEE R2UARY, 1938 














Pard IV—Like 
his parents, grand- 
parents, and great- 
grandparents, this 


healthy chow chow 

puppy was weaned 

from mother’s milk 
direct to Pard. 


3 year Experiment in Swift & Company's Nutritional Research Ken- 
nels demonstrates remarkable resu/ts of scientifically balanced ration 


In Swift’s Biological Experiments on Dog Food, all dogs are 
weaned directly to a diet of Pard when they are six weeks 


A PRODUCT 
OF SWIFT & 
COMPANY 












old. From then on, it is their sole source of nourishment. 

Since this extensive experiment was begun—nearly four 
years ago—not a single lactation failure has occurred in the 
exclusively Pard-fed dams. Chow chows, cocker spaniels, 
wire-haired fox terriers 
inexhaustible supply of rich milk. Their litters have been 
healthy and normal in every way. Pups have developed 
rapidly, conformed well to breed. Every adult dog has 
been maintained in splendid health and vigor. 

Let Pard prove its worth in your own kennels. Put your 
dogs on Pard today! 


dams of each breed have had an 





SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 


FEEDING FORMULA 








Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 

























You'll see the im- 
provement in your 


dog. Additional minerals, 

in easily digested form. are 
now put in Miller's for that 
extra margin of safety that 
makes the difference between 
good and excellent results. Ask 
your dealer or write for FREE 
SAMPLES. B.C. Dog Food Co., 
239 State St., tattle Creek, 
Mich 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 








CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 










PEN MATERIALS 
srrercmnee: | for a// hinds of 
z animals “birds 


Fur farmers, game breed- 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies. 
Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs. Handy portable 
pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 
1878. Send for free catalog. 








1479 Tyler St., N. E. 


Write today for 


FREE CATALOG 
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When you feed TI-O-GA you're sure your dog gets 
every mineral, vitamin, enzyme, amino acid, and 
nutrient required to maintain organs, bones, nerves, 
rl-O-GA contains 
12 ingredients, each selected as a known, rich source 
of some vitally important elements. You can depend 
on the knowledge back of TI-O-GA. Itis the result 
of genuine biological research, long experience at 
our own large kennels, and contacts with leading 


teeth, coat, muscles and energy. 


breeders. You can be sure to avoid deficiencies in 


your dog's ration when you feed TI-O-GA, 


aaeneee Free Booklet «<«««<«««<«= 
BALORATIONS., Inc., Division of Tioga Milla, Inc. 
Dept. G-4l Waverly, N. Y 

{ |] Please send free booklet ‘‘Tests and Testimo- 
nials’’ which gives informative facts on the feed- 
ing of dogs ] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of 
Missiasippi) Send 10 lb. bag of Ti-O-GA Dog Food 

(This offer good in U.S. only) 


Name 





Address 


(3) T1-0-GA 


compledé 
DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


RED CEDAR 
DOG BEDDING 


WARM-SANITARY-PLEASANT AROMA 

Composed principally of aromatic Tennessee 

Red my + Min hine Shavings, sawdust mixed. 
* $3- -50; 3°98 Se. $2.50 

280 lbs. $3.35; #9. . Factory. 


Please remit with ag 


STANDARD SCREEN CO. 


1850-G Hastings St., Chicago 











Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs yay A wette Females Are 
in Seas 


Harmless. Simple. Successful Was h off before mating 
Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. Helps 
breeders sell females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 
bottle, postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. tt 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











OFTEN FATAL TO DOGS 
Guard the health of your puppy or dog 





with Glover’s Worm Medicine. Worms 
undermine the health, often cause fits and 
convulsions, followed by fatal results. 
Glover's Worm Medicines are put up in capsule 
form for removing Round Worms, Hook Worms, 
TapeWorms. Also Round Worm Vermifuge(liquid). 


GLOVE R’S Double Action CAPSULES 
A new addition to our line of Worm Medicines. An 
effective combination of medicines to 
expe! Round Worms (Ascarids) and 

Hook Worms in puppies and dogs. 
New DOG BOOK Free— write 
GLOVER’S, Dept. 3, 462 FourthAve., 2 
New York City ‘y ee 










GLOVERS 
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CD Ga 
uerstions 
Preliminary Lessons 


I have recently been given a well- 
bred English-setter pup, age 4 months. Just how 
will I go about training him to hunt? I would 
greatly appreciate your suggestions.—D. M. P., 
Pa. 


Question: 


Answer: At the tender age of 4 months you 
can teach your puppy only the early preliminary 
lessons, such as coming to the call of his name, 
and similar little accomplishments. You may 
take him afield in order to accustom him to 
strange sights and sounds. You may let him 
chase birds, romp and play to his heart’s con- 
tent, but do not attempt intensive training until 
he is older. When he is, say, 8 to 12 months, 
begin with the regular lessons. There are num- 
bers of books devoted specifically to this sub- 
ject.—W. C. D. 


Lynx and Coyote Dog 


Question: There are lynxes and coyotes on 
my property in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. What dogs would be best for protection 
and hunting? The Airedale is my favorite all- 
round dog. Have you ever heard of its being 
used on lynxes?—H. H. K., Hawaii. 


Answer: I can’t remember that I’ve ever 
heard of Airedales’ being used on the cats you 
mention, but they have proved successful on 
almost every kind of furred game, large and 
small, and I believe you would find them sat- 
isfactory for what you want. All things being 
equal, it’s wise to choose the dog you like the 
best. The chances are all in favor of good re- 
sults when your dog is one you admire.— 
Ww. Cc. D. 


Registering Pups 


Question: I own a 3-year-old, Irish-setter 
bitch that has just whelped a litter of four 
males and four females. The father is from a 
good strain of Irish-setter hunters, and the 
bitch is also of pedigreed stock, although she 
is not registered. Can I register her? What 
can I do for the pups?—J. C., New Jersey. 


Answer: The American Kennel Club will 
not register your pups, since both sire and dam 
must be registered to make them eligible; but, 
if you can guarantee the breeding of the sire 
and dam for three generations, I think the 
Field Dog Stud Book, 222 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., will admit them to registration. 
You can then register the pups.—W. D. 


Dog for Rabbits 


Question: Which is the older breed of dog— 
the black-and-tan, or the beagle? Which is bet- 
ter for cottontail rabbits? —H. A. Y., New York. 


Answer: By black-and-tan, I assume that 
you mean the breed that is officially known as 
the Manchester terrier, but often known to sports- 
men and others as the black-and-tan. If I am 
correct in this assumption, it would seem that 
the terrier is the older breed, dating back to the 
sixteenth century or even earlier, while the bea- 
gle became known, I think, sometime during the 
seventeenth. In my opinion, the beagle is the 
better rabbit dog of the two. In fact, I have 
never known a black-and-tan to be used for cot- 
tontails.—W. C. D. 


Solid-Black Setters 


Question: When I was a boy, a neighbor 
had a pair of black setter dogs. One had a bit 
of white on her chest. Can you tell me what 
kind of setters arrive in this world with a solid- 
black coat?—B. M. S., La. 


Answer: While solid-black English setters 
are not unknown, they are very unusual. I am 
inclined to believe the pair of dogs you mention 
were Gordon setters, which are black, black- 
and-tan, or these colors with a dash of white. 
Gordon setters are comparatively rare in this 
country, although there are signs that they may 
return to popularity—W. C. D. 


















THANKS FOR 
HELPING ME 
GET RID OF 
WORMS /. 


Bi 
Worming the dog is one of 
the most common needs, and should not be 
lected. There are ways of telling whether you 
has worms. These symptoms, together with treat. 
ment and directions for giving 


Dr. LeGear’s 


ROUND and HOOK WORM CAPSULES 

and Dr. LeGear’s 

TAPE WORM TABLETS 

are described in Dr. LeGear’s Free Dog Book 
This book tells about many other dog ailments, and 
indicates the Dr. LeGear prescription recommended 
for each one. These preparations are all sold on 
the basis of satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 
Buy from your druggist or 
dealer, and write us for the @ 
Free Dog Book. 














DR. L. D. LEGEAR 
MEDICINE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









Your Dog 


rectives 


When 


Begins 
to 
Scratc 


YOU OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature wher 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously. 
nature's way at all. If your skin was like his—non-; 
and you couldn't perspire, the itching would drive 

A dog's blood is continually infected with im; 
caused by the restraint of domestic life, prepared foods a 
lack of natural exercise. They set up an intense i t 
under his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. H 
torment 

He looks to you-for help and you can give it—instantly, 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 

for Dogs of all breeds, any age—provide the natur 


his system needs. Given regularly on Saturday eact 


week they quickly end the condition that causes scr 
loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite. bad bre atl 
irritations, and a host of other ills. They make y 
happy, healthy and contented. 


Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensiv Ret 
Hunters Dog Powders 


the famous prescription of an Eng 


Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Pet St a 
Drug Stores. If unable to obtain locally, send 25 

package—a full month's supply—(or 5 for $1.00) t 
makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 427, Binghamton, N. 


Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ in a d 
body. You'll never know how fine your dog can be unt 
have tried them. 
Dogs Fit. 


Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders—Keep 








ASK YO. 
(cater te V he. 
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There are 23 tested “Sergeant's’”’ Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a free 
copy of “‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
602 W. Broad Street + Richmond, Va 


Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Kinney is glad to answer person- 
y all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
red when writing him that serious ill- 
sses cannot be treated successfully by 
person unable to examine the dog. In 
ch instances, a dependable local veter- 
arian should be consulted immediately. 


Dr. 








Has Barking Fits 


Question: At the time I got my Boston ter- 
rier bitch, she had mange and worms. I built 
her up, and cured the skin trouble, but, 3 weeks 
ago, she began to have barking fits. I wormed 
her at that time, and again a week later. She 
was nursing puppies, 6 weeks old, when the first 
came, so I weaned them immediately. She 
seemed cured until yesterday when the same 
ti le returned. 

I have been giving her a small amount of 
asafetida and garlic twice a week since the first 
spell. Will you tell me what to do about these 
barking fits?—L. A. Y., Ala. 


spel 


There are various causes for con- 
They are sometimes an aftermath of 
a previous disease, such as distemper. Some- 
times a faulty diet is responsible. It is advis- 
able to keep your dog on a diet of chopped, rare 
beef, with Zwieback and 6 to 8 oz. of chopped 
lettuce daily. Give your dog 2 teaspoonfuls of 
milk of magnesia twice a week. Give 1/10 grain 
of phenobarbital morning and night. Let your 
local veterinarian make a blood examination.— 
 &. & 


Answer: 
vulsions, 


Pointer With Sore Foot 


Question: A 3-year-old pointer of mine is a 
good hunter, but last season I had considerable 
trouble with him because of his right front foot. 


He would hunt splendidly for an hour or so, and 


then start limping. After that, he hunted on 
three legs. A veterinarian told me he had a 
sore pad, but he still favors this foot during 


His foot is not swollen, 
visible bruises.— 


damp or cold weather. 
and there are no cuts or 
W. G. D., Ind. 


Answer: Your dog may be subject to arth- 
ritis, causing him to favor the affected leg after 
hunting for awhile. Or his foot may be tender 
as a result of an injury. Bathe his foot with 
alcohol or witch-hazel, dry, and apply 10-per- 
cent ichthyol ointment every day. Give him % 
aspirin tablet (5 grains) twice a day. If the 
foot does not respond to treatment, have it 
X rayed.—J. R. K. 


Car Sickness 


Question: What should I give my dog to 
overcome car sickness?—T. R. W., Wyo. 


Answer: Car sickness in dogs is usually due 
to nervousness. When taking your dog in the 
car. give it very little or no food and very little 
water. There will be less tendency for the ani- 


) become sick. If you plan a trip, give the 
animal a mild laxative the evening before. Milk 
of magnesia is very good. A small dose of a 
i barbital preparation can be given 1 hour 
be!-re leaving. One eighth grain should be suf- 


t—J. R. K 
Ears Droop 

estion: The left ear of my 3%4-month-old 
P dog is broken so he cannot make it stand 
ur would like to know if there is a cure for 
th r will he outgrow it?—D. H., Cal. 

swer: Massage your dog’s ear with olive 
i the direction of its proper position. I am 
su as the puppy grows older, this condition 
w e corrected. Give the puppy good, nour- 
Is foods—lean, chopped beef, milk, eggs, 
an ome cooked vegetables. He should also 


a. 1 teaspoonful of cod-liver oil twice a day. 
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White Collie Pups 











No Posts to Erect 
Easily Set Up 
Movable, Strong 





U. S. and Can. Pats. 


327.5 COMPLETE 


YARD 
7’x14’x 5’ High 
with Gate 


N. Y. 


492 TERRACE 





@ Rest your mind by 
“Buffalo” Portable kenne 
him apart, saves you time and gray hair. 
Yards are easy to erect and move. Any- 
one can do it. 


@ “Buffalo” 





DOGS AT PLAY 
ARE SAFE IN “BUFFALO’’ PORTABLE YARDS 
@ When “he” goes out to play do you 


worry about trafiic, about neighborhood 
toughy dogs? 


getting him a 
yard. Keeps 


ortable yards are made 


durable, of copper-bearing dia- 


stron 
nnd ail wire fabric and heavy round 
frames thoroughly galvanized. 


@ Why not end dog-at-play troubles? 
Yard shipped F.O.B. Buffalo, 
on receipt of $27.50 
check, M.O. or N.Y. draft. Sit 
down now and order your 
dog “Buffalo” 
Send 6c for booklet 86-AA. 





XXX KRER 
(FES) 
4 PORTABLES o 
* wimov** 





protection. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


EST. 1869 AS SCHEELER’S SONS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box oO. Lice Galion, Ohio 


“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 





@ VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
and cure dog diseases. Beautifully ilius- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W_ LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Bound Brook, 


Dept. 8 New Jersey 











Keep Your Dogs 
ree 
FROM WORMS 






WORM A es 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE ~ 
ROUNOWORMS ANDO HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-B Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

















HUNT Soa 


VITAMIN F CONTENT 


Develop 4 Perfect 
/? 





The Vv itamin F content of Hunt Club Dos Food def- 
initely fortifies against irritating skin disorders, pre 
vents skin dryness and itching and develops a pliable, 
soft skin with just enough oiliness to give a lustrous 
sheen to the coat. Hunt Club is the most nouris! 
ing, appetizing and economical food you can give your 


dog. Ask for it at your grocer’s or feed store. If 
not carried there, send us your dealer’s name and 
address and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, post- 
paid. Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 





NIX is an amazing new scientific prepara- 
tion that is guaranteed to keep dogs away 
in season! Simply 


while female is pat on 
once a day and you can hunt, show or ex- 
ercise any female dog without danger. No 
need to spay young female pups which may 
develop into world-beaters 

you will want to breed. 

Nix is harmless and non $ 00 
poisonous. Easily washed 


off if breeding is desired. 
Made by the manufacturers 
of Knock-Em-Stiff Soap 
and Flea Powder, famous 
for 50 Dealers 
wanted 


BUYS ENOUGH FOR 


FULL PERIOD PLUS 
FREE 
SAMPLE 


Sanam eeees FREE SAMPLE ene eee 


years. 




















: Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. § 
‘ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ; 
& KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. D 
g 132 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. + 
§ Dear Sirs: Please send me, al! charges prepaid, one regular ' 
| bottle of NIX good for entire riod female is in season to ' 
' gether with free sample of NIX good for fair trial. Enclosed : 
§ please find $1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, after 
ing free sample, I am not fully satisfied, I will return, § 
' unused, regular bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. ‘ 
: r 
g NAME——_____ 7 
1 ' 
§ ADDRESS : 
‘ z 
a 
_.., — STATE 8 
§ owe eeeeseseesssssossssesed 
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Advertisements in this aupanuatt « are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 








i years old, large size, fast wide 
voice, open trailer, solid true tree 
tree. Cold nose, a real strike and 
Experienced, dependable. Blue- 
cial privilege to hunt 
Timber on Obion River 
wo plenty of fox and 
both, also deer and stock 
Guarantee money returned 
Murray, Ky 

BUGLE voiced, 
breeders, puppies. 
catalogue, lvc 


good 
stay at 
+ the water 
breeding Have spe 


hunter extra 
barker Will 
tree dog. T 
tick - Redbone 
my dogs year 
Lots of 
rabbit 
Picture 
if not 


around in 1000 acres 
coon, doing extra good 
Absolutely broke from 
$15.00, ten days trial. 
pleased Paul Jackson 
GOSSETT’S LONGEARED 
hounds. Registered hunters 
best Educational fllustrated 
Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS: By G-Man Registered. 
From famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, Mich 


FEMALE COON 
breeding. Pretty 





black tan 

Own the 

Hermosa 
1 








“HOUND—Absolutely from the best t of 
as you ever looked at. good as the best 
1 vears old, large size, fast, wide hunter. open trailer. 
Extra good voice, true solid tree barker. Redbone-Bluetick 
breeding Hunts coons any place-——hills, swamps, bottoms, 
mountains Hlits the water s had the experience where 
there are coon Good record. Absolutely rabbit, fox. deer, 
stock proof. No bad habits. A real brood bitch. $10.00, ten 
days trial. Pieture, bank reference. B. P. Key, Murray, Ky 
TWO GOOD TREE dog Cat, coon, cougar, bear hunters 
Essex, 15009 Victoryway, Seattle, Washington 10-6 
COONHUNTERS! SEASON CLOSED—Have 3 year old 
male ssum hound $12.50, 15 days trial on 
money guarantee Send for picture of breeding. 
Henry Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky 
\ FINE TWO year old Kentucky 
$12.50. 15 days trial. W. W. Camp 
FOR SALE--MALE 
good hunter, fast 
out Runs single or 
No papers but hones 
lays trial Robert 





coon and opo 


back 


female coon hound, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 2-3 
walker fox hound, 3% years old 
steady, good voice Cannot be 
with pack Runs nothing but 
t-to-goodness fox hound. $15.00, 
Leon Wilkerson Murray, Ky 
“Pe _ DBONE COONHOUND $10.00 ea 
J. W. Frisbee, Clarence, Mo 
FOR SALE—COONHOUNDS that 
right Priced to sell, long trial 
money refunded Write for picture of 
Lewis, Hazel. Kentucky 
GREYIHOUNDS--REGISTERED. FAST 
viduals _ Stocking 904 Hennepin Minneapolis, 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, Coon Hounds. 
started, trial B. 8. Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 


extra 
run 
fox 
ten 
pups, cac h. 
1-2 
trail and tree 
to please or 
Robert 


strike, 
guarantee 
breeding. 





beautiful indi- 
Minn 


— 
_12 














SIL ENT HOUND AND cur—3% years, combination coon, 
opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker Selieve none 
better $15.00, twenty days trial Picture furnished 


Joseph Ryan Murray, Ky 


TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, Skunk, hounds. Trial, young 
__ dogs. Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo. 10-6 Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo. 10-6 





on GE 








TO ow N 

dog is a 
home or a co-worker in the field. 
columns 


HOPEWELL BEAGLES—TIFFIN, Ohio 
tered Pups; Bred to_ Hunt 


f 3 DOG is to have a friend. And a good healthy 
delight to any man, whether a companion in his 
Pick your dog from these 





Pedigreed regis- 








BEAGLES. BROKEN. STARTED Puppies. 3. Trial. Guy 
_We rner, Hanover Junction, Penna 2-6 
REGISTERED BEAGLES, STARTED. Roy Womble, 1327 


North 34th St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


BEAGLE PUPS, AKC, Litter registered. 
breeding, $10.00. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, 


A'REDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES ARE the all-round dogs for hunt- 

ing pheasant, waterfowl, raccoon, big game; ideal com 
panions and protectors for adults and children. Choice 
puppies, trained dogs, $20.00 to $200.00, shipped on trial, 
sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service _ BY, LaRue _ Ohio. 


CHOICE, REGISTERED AIRE D AL E puppies for hunters, 
Watch-dogs and companions. Shipped on approval. Sat- 





Exceptional field 
Michigan. 























isfaction, safe delivery guaranteed Lawrence Gartner, 

Galion, Ohio 

AIREDALES—ORIGINAL OLD Lionheart strain Regis- 
tration, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Lou 

Holliday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. 





Te sranicis al 


THE SPAN IEL, one of the best of all around dogs for sports- 

men, a fine retriever and lovable home companion—he's 
worth owning. Look through this column for breeders who 
specialize in raising this grand little dog 


SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 








Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s a 
Skamokawg Washington 12 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated rattails. 
Registered stock, working strains. All around retrievers, 
land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen nose. Puppies 
youn sters, t trained dogs Percy _K Swan, Chico, C alifornia. 
SPANIELS THAT HUNT. | Puppies, 2 to 6 months. Also 
started dogs. Shipped on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duneansville, Pa 
BEAUTIFUL, REGISTERED 
pringer test bloodlines. $12 
Wm Kunze Sleepy Eye, *. Minn 
COCKER SP ANIELS, ~ CHAMPION 
healthy, reasonable. M. Hankinson 





THREE to six months 
50 up. Brood bitch $35.00, 


bred Guaranteed 
Sinclairville, N. ¥ 
2-3 

SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES, youngsters. Satis- 
faction guaranteed Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 1-3 


ELIGIBLE SPRINGER OR Cocker puppies. 








Older females. 





Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing. Minn 
SPANIELS, HALF ( ‘OC ~y R, half water, $12.50. Charles 
Gallagher, Spencer Wi 


SELLING OUT: REGISTERED Springers, pups, 
Take guns. Fawcett, Ellensburg, Washington. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Five months, 
Marshall Lyle, Clinton, lowa. 
REGISTERED SPRINGER PUPS 
and 


broods. 





registered 





championship blood- 


well bred chesapeakes 
































BARGAINS IN USED GUNS: Triple barrel 

gauge, 9.3 x 72 on rifle bbl, cheek piece stock 
Excellent condition, $89.50. Winchester 54, st: 
bbl, 20” cal. 270, excellent condition, $45.00 
30/30 or .32 special, ramp front sight with hood 
Many other bargains. Send three cent stamp f 




















wurzel, Dutchess Von Dusseldorf, whelped October 4th 

Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff. Nebr 

POINTER AND IRISH SETTER pups. All papers, $10.00 
and $15.00, C.O.D. Inspection. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, 

Illinois. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, Grouse Dog parents, 
$50.00. Money ag buy better breeding or pups. 

Stammer, Edwards, N. Y 

LLEWELLIN SETTERS; SIX months, 5 generation pedi- 
gree. Price $15.00 each. Frank Michalek, Victor, Lowa. 

ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash 

GERMAN SHORTHAIRS. Drahthaars. Imported. Puppies 
Walter Mangold, Bennington, Nebr 12-3 

ENGLISH SETTERS, ——y D by champions and winners, 
$ . Stone Waver New York. 








$25.00 to 
Ward 





















F I ointers, all ages, ex- 
cellent quality, $20.00 to $200.00, shipped on trial, sold 
by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 
SABLE AND WHITE Collie puppies from two popular 

champions. Nancy Caldwell, Wheeling, West Virginia 


LS. SETTERS, 
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a Gun smith on premises. Estimates on repair 
: Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, New } York 
SEDGLEY SPORTER, 30/06, $61.00. Mannlici 
’ oo auer, 9 m/m, $65.00. Winchester 94, 32/40 
LABRADOR RETRIE lines. 3 round or octagon barrel, $29.50. ALL NEW 
Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colorado. 6 L-52 Warren Street, New York : 
BLACK LABRADOR DOGS, puppies, very reasonable FREE BARGAIN CATALOG! Guns, Scopes, S 
Rod Hall, Downs, Kan ‘ ae Tools, aaeoane Bags, Cameras. We 
TEDIGREFD (© 7 se geome rov't Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. Skiers! Send for F: 
‘ Hewid Bebrs, HESAPEAKE RE TRIEVERS all ages. Ski Catalog. Clubs! Send 10c for 1938 Medal. A 
THESAPEARE. PUPPIES, PEDIGREED.. Clark's K eer 6 Mons First Madison. 
SAPEAKE §. PED ark’s Ken- | SELECTED CARTRIDGES UND 
nels, Rogers, Arkansas Formerly Wilcox, Nebraska. 30/06 Gov't. $2 = Py 3 (PE R HUNI RED D) 
GRAND LABRADOR BROOD matrons and puppies $4.50: .45 Automatic, late issue $2.75. Stamp for 
Lertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 2-3 cartridge list. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, Ne 
SHARPSHOOTER INDOOR TARGET pistols. Mone 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! if not more than satisfied. ‘‘Bullseye’’, Rawlir 
Classified advertising forms for the March issue, which a ie I pan 22 TARGET. . | Dertect =e 
goes on sale February 15, close January 18th. Please make Ren tae > m= Wweseen ise HUDSON 3 
sure that copy is clear, to the point and plainly written. er ot , oui’ a? good, $21.75 SON, L 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. Incident Street, New =r indians 
ally, why not take advantage of the 10° discount allowed GUNS—3 SHOTS AUTOMATIC $43.00 D 
on six consecutive ads paid for in advance’? Send your ad gauge $90.00. | 00 . averett, Stockton, N. J 
with remittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertis- REMINGTON AU’ AU TOMATIC. MODEL 11D. 17 
ing poearter, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., Grade, 12/30 full C MAT extra 26” L iD, , 
New York, Y cellent condition, $68.00. HUDSON, L-52 War 
New York. 
SETTERS ’ RIFLE, PISTOL TARGETS cheap 
AND POINTER Zeppelin Arms, D9, Akron, Ohio 
—— —————— s q sho 
GE is AN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: Best Field and | **Q7-(? sF beautiful mock and enersving. : 
Bench Stock. Extra fine youngsters. At Stud: Champion sy : 2 Py \ 
. , . “ 6% Ibs. $185.00. HUDSON, L Warren Street, New Y 
Gau Von Dusseldorf. Orchard Farm Kennels, Paul Ave., : : 
Bethlehem. Pa 1-2 FIREARMS, ALL MAKES, new - USEC d. Lowest 
FIVE FINE ENGLISH Setter puppies eight months old. on Ohio Send Ser let. Keim Nperting Geed 
Mallhawk and Gladstone breeding ready for field work. - —— 
wie K.C S.B. papers for registering. $50.00 each. bal 5 HESTER CARBINE 44/40 CALIBER; 
G. C. Truesdel, University, N $26.95. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New ¥ 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR PUPS. Max Schlesweg Bitter- 





MINNESOTA WILD RICE 
pgices. Prompt delivery. 
Mifnesota. 


SEED— 
MacGregor-Dennerly, 


Write for spe ‘ H | 


Aitk 





ATTRACT WATERFOWL! FISH! 
best foods. Write OSHKOSH AQUATIC 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Muskrat 


FARM 





WILD WATERFOWL, 
diving ducks. Prices 
Nehalem, Oregon. 


MANY 
reasonable 


varieties. Shoal 
Wild 


l a 
P : 


Fa 


wate 
Game 










OR REN 






CANADIAN TAX SAL 
Hunting, fishing camps. 


SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street West, 


See advertisement page 
Toront 





OZARKS-10 ACRES 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly 
bard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE g¢wd 


an 
Lands for a Dollar an acre and 
», Cana 
—_— Ml 


WHITE River frontage; unimp 
Free list and literature i 








4 T 





LOW COST FARMS, Stocked & equipped ; 
sportsmens tracts. ons Free. 
SW 4th Ave., N. Y. 


tour! 


STROUT AG’ 2 


pla 





ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES Catalog 10c. Challenger Ken- 
nels, Jackson Center, Ohio 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COACH Puppies. eae 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill. 11-6 
SU’RINGERS, IRISH SETTERS, 
wants. Bowring, Dover, Maine. 
DALMATIAN ), WHITE, collie and Wirehaired 
3 


(COACH) 
terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 








Cockers. Write oe! 
12 












"AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


BOA 








i= BUILD THEM yourself, many new de 

full-sized paper patterns make it easy 
catalog. Melrose Boat Works, Magnolia Springs, 
(on the gulf coast). 





Send 


Alaba 





BUILD A BOAT by the Welch System. Welct 








private lands, 
x. wi. 





KENNEL SUPPLIES 
4001 Nevil St., 


AT wholesale. Write for price list 
f. 


Lee Hunter, Oakland, Cali 


1 





FIREARMS 



































SS America’s finest. Send 10c for illustrated 
COLLIES—ALL AGES. Trained Springers. Reasonable boat kits, motors and marine equipment W 
Sutherland, Big Fork, Mont. Company, Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
U. S. ARMY O. D. woolen trousers, shirts 
§ elele RA NING EQU'P ETC ¢ alligator raincoats $1.50 each. Class B. Satisf 
WOULD TRAIN FEW worth-while Setters. 4,000 acres money returned. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers St 
30 years experience. Stammers, Edwards, 


~ FISHING TACKLE 


MAKE SURE of your catch by taking along the rig 








ment. These advertisers are specialists in thi 
from them 


“I GOT "IM!" 





by Harris Breth. 15000 word } 






































A HUNTING TRIP must be successful to be enjoyable Trout Fishing, Worms to Dry Flies, Ext 
Don’t spoil yours with old or inadequate equipment. Buy habits, food, lures, tackle, streams. Tips, ki 
from the advertisers in these columns for sure results. Ching oe Inte euperts peed os ty 
wy 7 : = a son for bette ic nteresting, informative 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN—28 ONLY brand new Rem- | anglers. 30e-—Sportsmen’s Publishing Associa! 
ington Express rifles. No. 308.L., bolt action, .25 caliber Bidg., Clearfield, Pa 
rimless with 48 Lyman. Regular price $70.00, our price 7 
$49.95. Cartridges non-corrosive 75c box. HUDSON, L-52 FLY AND LEADER materials and tools Bi 
Warren Street. New York. America. List free. Send 3c for_ complete 
< - —— fly tackle. Full of valuable dope. Paul Your 
FOR aan. * a Lg Automatic, excellent Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 
condition 8.00 oth-Derby iniature camera, [3.5 
lens, 500th second shutter, practically new, $17.00. O. P. sha pe - oe oes tee lytying. & 
Becker. Williford. Arkansas. : tying kit; materials to tie 50 flies $1.00. T! 
CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. tails, fox or grey 25c. Four large deertails 
Set of three- —checker border and cleaner: also directions, 50c. Tack-L-Tyers, Department CB, Evanstor 
complete $2.75 post paid. Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line 
wich. Conn 2-3 materials, moderately priced. Free catalog 
ma DOUBLE oy 10 gauge, 32” barrel. 562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa 
deal Grade. New condition, $60.00. HUDSON, L533 SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL sty : 
Poco o oa A sD 4 LDS: yi yles, many 
Warren Street. New York cai illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Cor 
YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 78, Reading, Pa. 
-dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., | RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, infor 
851 E. 6th Street. Erie. Pa stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Res 
30/40 SING — SHOT RIFLE , 3 Remington Rolling Block Broadway, Peoria, Illinois 
action 45 lent condition 7.95. Cartridge 90e box. .FLY, LURE AND ROD Makin Materials jals. To 
Ls UDSON L-52 Warren Street. New York. toes. Fishing Tackle Catalog F ree. T. Willn 
FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Tele- velt. N. Y. 
scope Co.. Auburn. N.Y 11-5 | SWORDFISH AND TUNA feels, slightly un 
FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Tele- All sizes. Arthur Kovalovsky, 1515 North ¢ 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y Hollywood, California. 
9 WINCHESTER MODEL 92 RII LES. 32/20 caliber, 24” TIE FLIES! HANSELL’'S Fly-Tying Cour 
round barrel, half or full magazine, New! $26.95. HUD- over 100 illustrations, $1.00. Material Ca 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. Ken Hansell, 3204 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis 


OUTDOO! 


2 


cata 

















Cash must accompany order. 10% deepen on orders for 
| six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
» to furnish two references with their first anthaimannrss i 
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a a 6 1 
bad 
2 ‘ATALOG. Complete flytying instructions, PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, DUCKS, Folder 6c es MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home. 
ty flytying moeesiels, mies, leaders. Rockland Preserve, Wickliff Ohio 6 | Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un 
Bes _O__._ Siler. NK. <— EXTKA NICE GOLDEN PHEASANTS, Six salle aor necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interest'ng 
} MATER IAL 8, | Wholesale Retail. FREE pair. Mrs. Mark Mueller. New Glarus. Wi consin booklet and requirements free. American School of Photo- 
ree gg Artificis lies — - — graph 3601 Michiga B82. cago. 
atalog. Gregg’s Artificial Flies, OTTON TAIL RABBITS. Cheap, restocking purposes. aero = + tL 
i a eS tena Vol Brashears Berryville, Ark: uns 1-3 AT LAST ALL your prints in natural color. “Amazingly 
Ni! REAL VALUES in Fly and Rod Sup — “aes $$ : beautiful. Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25¢« 
tackle, ete. Free Catalog. Culver Lures eo ARL Gl INI ~ Minn PAIR; ducks, geese. Dangers | Reprints, ; Fast service. Natural Color Photo, C-89, 
p 8 Oakland, St. Louis cepy — = = —s - J l Wi 1-10 
j RS ; SUPPLIES. Free illustrated instructions WIL D coT mir 4 i’ Mt ikreia, : oes a, ace @ DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
ler, Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich. : Arriva ie, Amorita, OKla. | or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St., 
NO iN BUCKTAILS 3. LARGE Flytieing Material. | DE 7 EOS GBlS: 35 years eapartenes Wiseding, ship- | Now Yoru City 
“He Studio, 993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-6 = _rhomas. Prattville, Alabama. | FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING: Printing Rolls 25c, ten re- 
= SG MAT ERIALS. Bree cataics. Tho Fis Gu Shop. | Or TAXIDERMY | ie print S x? Bromide enlargements, 10c. Cardinal 
= Ma 03 immit, New ersey 2-3 
: @ RMS__ATTRACT Aah live 1. | ROLLS DEVELOPED 116 SIZE and small | bes l 
R R FISHWORMSATTRACT fish, live in- | RUGS—G on Y, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; ’ ES Tiger, Sue eslsonmie’ ae. S Gee Ga ee 
come “te 2 a. Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads ‘ ar reprints 30 a. 2-12 
( Lynwood, California 2 - - gula I SU Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 2-12 
amma Sem. Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
S WITH superior floating qualities. Sample specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to | BOLLS DEVELOPED TWO 5 sets prints plus "enlarge nent 
t, $1 00. Dan Bailey, 217 West 10th Street, reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and | Rr 25e. Reprints Se, Over 19 reprints 2%ec. “3-12 
price list Jonas Bros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. | Studios, Davenport, lowa. ‘“‘Where the West Begins 
G: —— HE pe FI R rugs ship us your “trophies and be i LIONS = NOW KNOW “Hollytints Me ans “Better 
"FISH FOR is yrola 4i, fe sured of high grade lifelike work by skilled taxidermists. . rins cto age fes ional Enlargements with trial roll 
enema Shen e, E ik poet skins tanned. Made into gloves, jackets Da se Fascinating Premiums. Unequaled Service. Holly 
MALL-MOUTH BASS, fry, suitable for stocking. $10.00 Free Folders. Write Bonner Taxidermy Studios, Grand | U2 s-1350, Hollywood, California. _ 
I sand at hatchery. Delivery May Ist. Order now Rapids, Mich | 
f d__Jas. H. Reeve. Calhoun. Gs._1-5 | GLASS EYES _ TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. | S 5 
: Headforms "pat skulls, everything you need. Largest - - os — > Cc 
Las INDIAN CURIOS ed stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 | S\OWSHOES—BEST HANDMADE, $8.00. Circular free, 
nna page catalo It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bld __Anderson Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine. 11 
,OWHEADS, SPEARHEAD, W aMPUM Scraper | Pee ‘ wood, 335 om ig-s | = we mee eggs Sn ye eS 
. A - S maha, Neb 2-2 WANTED: SPORTING GOODS, entire dealer Sellections. 
$ Copper—flint—agate Spears. Pipes, Bannerstones, | ———" a > | Hers! Oo ile, Ot Ph 1008RO1, 
188 Flintlocks, 8,000 bargains. Photolist 10c. DEE RSKINS TANNE D. GLOVES made. C. K. Wood, | a RR 
Rutland, Illinois Gloves-J ‘ Y 
—JNDIAN ARROWHEADS 25c. PERFECT grooved axe TAXIDERMY SU P P a IES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
; Free list. Tom Jevas, West Center Street, Marion, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, ete. | = +7 tT ew agg rere 
0 Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for | — = oe coaeies Haan ey weed oa 
= a oe - s . td a yaskets. mpiete app 7 nt. s0W 08 yrices; 
.D iN RELICS. LIST for stamp. W. C. Chambers, Har- allege rad Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company, 
| —_— —__———— | Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. H 
AW Teal BEAUTIFUL ‘ARFS made from your fox, raccoon, mink ig 
GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head | B 
evates pelts. ies style, finest workmanship. Photographs. | AGA, 
I = ated C ted Catalog 5¢e, H. Daniel. _ Hot Spee ark Written money-back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. | ae": 
12-4 | INVENTORS—WRITE FOR New Free Book 
y it ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 2) k “MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE’’, Greenfield | , gee f " the Pengnne and Foams + 
— Ne a > 3 | orm 0 arge or pre minary in rmation. arence A, 
SEST ARC HERY BOWS. irom the heart of the Yeu mL New yom, Taxidermy Articles, Methods, Photos. | O Brien & H Ror on Regt “ 4 Ps 5 arence 
— s oe Two sample copies, 2 grien ¢ ian Berman, Registere< atent Attorneys, 
r nt I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx St., ——$__—__—— 690-B Adams Building, Washington, D. C 1-3 
i Euge Sane MOOSEHEADS, BEAR RUGS, Birds. Eyes, Sc: pee APC "ATENTIN PLAN: 8 . TT - : 
—— ~ : Supplies. Hofmann Studio, 993 Gates Ave., Brookl, AP G Saves all patenting expense 
FEATHERING “TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. “Ani ‘ 6 encent ernment fee. Maximum protection. Booklet 
fr 


w ayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. —— : . * a . ;-E. Was : 
SUPPLIES—PAPER Forms. Glass Eyes 1 Patents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washing 


TAXIDERMY ‘. ee Oe ee of; 

Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y., formerly Cold Water, — . = a 
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Backwoods Gunstocker 


Linden himself believes he has always 
been interested in guns because his 
father wasn’t. A stretch in the Swedish 
army had prejudiced the elder Linden 
against them, and he forbade his son to 
have anything to do with them. As a 
consequence, young Linden, through 
pure cussedness, became a nut on lethal 
weapons, and began working on them 
almost as soon as he could talk. 

His first job was a crossbow. He hung 
around the shop of an old Swedish gun- 
maker and moose hunter, picking up 
what pointers he could. Then, starting 
with an old handlock, he built himself 
his first gun, filled it full of gravel in- 
stead of shot, and tried to assassinate a 
gray squirrel. Most of the action, he 
says, happened at his end of the gun. 
He filled his own face with powder and 
only succeeded in mildly annoying the 
squirrel. That was his first lesson in 
breech pressures. The lesson was further 
impressed upon him by his schoolmas- 
ter, a dour old gentleman who watched 
the incident and then gave him a work- 
ing over, applying some “breech pres- 
sure” of his own. 

During his seven years in a Swedish 
country school, Linden completed a 
course of manual training, and laid the 
foundation of his skill as a worker in 
fine woods. At fourteen, he followed his 
father to America, and went to work as 
an apprentice in the Pullman shops near 
Newark, Ohio. At eighteen, he was one 
of the woodworkers selected to build the 
fine train exhibited at the Saint Louis 
world’s fair in 1904. 

The most valuable part of his techni- 
cal education, he says, came when he 
worked for Pullman. He had the oppor- 
tunity to see all kinds of machine work, 
both in wood and metal. He watched 
tool-makers, carvers, and painters. He 
studied wood carving and free-hand 
drawing, and he had the need for care- 
ful, painstaking work impressed on him 
by a Scotch boss, to whom anything less 
than perfection was sacrilege. All this 
time, he was preparing to be a gunstock- 
er, but he did not realize it. On Sundays 
and holidays, he stocked an occasional 
gun, but as a hobby only, and he learned 
to make stocks by ruining many. 


OON after the turn of the century, the 

Linden family moved to the cut-over 
country near Bryant, Wis., where Linden 
still lives. Continuing to make rifle and 
gunstocks as a hobby, he farmed, 
trapped, fished, hunted deer. Gradually 
his reputation grew until he found his 
gun work took all his time. One cus- 
tomer showed some one else his Linden 
stock, and then he’d have two customers 
instead of one. For at least ten years, 
his reputation has been national and in- 
ternational, and the little shack from 
which those beautiful stocks emerge is 
a shrine which hundreds of gun lovers 
visit annually. 

To his work, Linden brings a vast 
curiosity and skepticism. Just because a 
thing has always been done a certain 
way is no reason why Linden should 
continue to do it that way. 

Are full-floating barrels actually the 
most accurate, or do the big gun fac- 
tories use them because it is easier to 
make an accurate full-floating barrel 
than to make a close-fitting tightly bed- 
ded barrel? Linden experiments, and 
picks the tightly bedded barrel. Have 
blanks for rifle stocks been laid out prop- 
erly for the maximum of beauty and 
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strength? Linden thought not, and 
evolved his own method of saving blanks, 
so that now the ones he gets from abroad 
are cut to his own specifications. Do 
cheek pieces leave much to be desired? 
All right, he makes a design of his own. 

In spite of the fact that ninety-nine per- 
cent of thecustom gun makers of the world 
use East Indian buffalo horn for fore- 
arm tips, Linden has abandoned it in 
favor of a black, plastic material which, 
unlike horn, never splits and cracks. 
Just now he is growing skeptical about 
that sacred cow of all gun makers,—the 
so-called dull London oil finish., He is ex- 
perimenting with a new varnish and a 
method of application which he thinks 
will be an improvement in sure and uni- 
form results. 

Fine woods are Alvin Linden’s delight, 
but the difficulty of obtaining good wood 
for his beautiful stocks has put gray in 
his hair and lines in his face. Buying 
any blank, he says, is too often like buy- 
ing a pig in a poke, and many times he 
has to shop around for months to get a 
blank that pleases him. Blanks bought 
from English dealers are the most uni- 
formly graded, he declares, and those 
from American dealers among the worst. 
One of the greatest needs among Amer- 
ican gunstockers today is a uniform sys- 
tem for grading black-walnut blanks. 

What advice does this master of 
the gunstockers art have for the man 
ordering a rifle stock? Make up your 
own mind intelligently, he told me. Read 
everything you can on stock design, look 
carefully into your own build and your 
own shooting habits, handle and shoot 
rifles stocked in various styles and di- 
mensions, and then decide what you 
want. When you've decided, he told me, 
crack down on anyone who tries to 
change your mind. 








And make your specifications to the 
gunstocker so definite that he is bound 
to give you the sort of stock you want, 
Specify the length of the buttstock, the 
dimensions and shape of the pistol grip, 
the drop at comb and heel, the pitch, the 
type of cheek piece, the length and shape 
of the fore-end, the amount and design 
of the checkering, the kind and location 
of swivels, the type of fittings. 


ND further advice? Well, give your 
gunstocker time, he says. Remember 
that a good stock cannot be built in a 
day. Even the most thoroughly dried 
wood shrinks a bit after it has been in- 
letted, and the stocker should have 
plenty of time to see that it does the 
shrinking before rather than after it 
leaves the shop. Then, too, the oil finish 
takes a long time. 

When is the best time to order a 
stock? His answer is this: Some months 
before you want it. The bane of the 
rifle stocker’s existence is the man who 
decides about September 1 that he wants 
a new tailor-made rifle to hunt deer with 
in October. 

For his part, Linden will continue to 
be an anachronism in this age of high- 
speed machine production. He'll con- 
tinue to scorn short cuts and shoddy 
work. He’ll even continue to refuse to 
put borders on his checkering designs, 
because “all borders do is to hide the 
places where you got careless and let 
your tool run over.” 

Every stock he makes is an individual 
work of art, and as sweetly turned as a 
show girl’s leg. He rather hates to send 
them away when they are finished, but 
he has photographs taken of them, and 
puts them in a scrapbook so he can still 
gloat over them years after they have 
been in use. 


"We'll give it another ten seconds. If it doesn't 
fall then, we'll know we missed.” 
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~ BIG MONEY/ 


ASSEMBLING MEAD'’S 


KI-YA 


IN A FEW DAYS AT HOME/ 
FACTORY-TO-YOU at Factory Prices! 
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New PATENTED Type of Construction 
Guarantees Easy, Perfect, Low Cost Job! 
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The sensational new Double-End 
Cockpit ‘'OK mam 

convertible to Sa r Row-hoat 
Length; 12 ft. Weight 






































The whole family will enjoy build- 
ing the KI-YAK. Easy. 


ie fF 
Here's the OK-2 as a row -boat. 


Ita feather-weight takes ‘‘work'’ 
out of rowing. 
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CK-2, as paddle- 


~ boat. Length: 
~ 14 ft, Weight 








30 iba. 








Hurry -Before Prices Go Up! 
. KI-YAK prices may have to 
Send coupon now while prices are 
bottom This may be your Last 

» buy at present low prices! Hurry! 











CK-3 with sail-rig probably 
the faatest boat of ite size ever 


built! Length: 16 ft. Wt: 45 lba. 
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Assemble your own beautiful, portable MEAD 
KI-YAK in a few days at home and save 
nearly half the factory-assembled cost! 
\lso—earn Big Protits building, selling 
to others! Mead’s perfected, PAT 
ENTED, exclusive *“‘Home Assembly” 
Method using Cut-To-Fit-Construction 
Kit GUARANTEES successful, quick as 
sembly. All Parts Numbered! ALUMINUM 
Ribs Come Formed Ready-to-Attach! Wooden 
Parts Accurately Cut-to-Shape! E.wperience un- 
necessary. 10 and 12 year old children have done 
fine jobs! Then... take your “Mead” anywhere by 
hand or car for paddling, sailing, rowing, outboard 
motoring, touring, tishing., camping, hunting! Safe. 
Seaworthy Leakproof Durable. INEXPENSIVE. 


Snappiest boat afloat 
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iP weichs 
ONLY 


50 LBS. 


PORTABLE OUTBOARD 
KI-YAK READY! 


OK-2—Strong as a giant 
yet light as a feather! 


OK-2 Takes any 
outboard motor 
41/2h.p. or less 


Uses Paddle, Oars, Sail or Motor! 
Each model in the “CK* KI-YAK series is converti- 


ble in 10 minutes from paddle boat to SAIL-BOAT 
complete with rudder, tiller, lee-boards, outrigger 
floats! The “OK" KI-YAK is really 3 boats in one 
being immediately convertible into row-boat, sail- 


boat or motor-boat using any outboard 4% h. p. or 
less! They are the fastest boats for their weight 
whether you use wind, muscles or motor BECAUSE 
Mead Ki-Yaks are: 


Light As a Feather— Strong As a Giant! 


Our entirely new and « small-boat construc- 
tion principle gives astonishing strength. Ribs can’t 
break, rot, warp. And IMAGINE: CK-1 weighs only 


rcelusive 


0 lbs. ... CK-2 only 30 lbs... . CK-8 only 44 lbs! 
And “OK-2" weighs only 50 lbs! Nothing else like 
them! MEAD KI-YAKS are unsurpassed. This is 


9 tm “ ae ay always wanted. NOW is 
Sold Direct—From—Factory at Amaz- 
ing Low Cost . . MAIL COUPON 
NOW Direct To Factory! 


Because we sell direct to the user—we can offer you 


ROCK-BOTTOM prices and QUALITY! Send Coupon 
for full details this minute! 


MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 0-28, Chicago 





pPRassanensesqsasssasssssasss 
] 
# MAIL COUPON RIGHT AWAY! 
* I enclose 10c as postage-handling charge. Please rush 
me your new illustrated KI-YAK Boat Circulars, Money- 
* ; 
7 Making Plan, Low Introductory Factory-to-You Prices, 
+ $6 Gift Paddle Offer! 
® NAME 
s D siscniceindsccenésliietihesontsieida duit uiniensabinanisndainapiicaghnsiilenninadaidiaseaaidiaiaal 
8 st. & Number 
a 
- CITY State 
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RUSH ME WITH 10c TO: | 





RAEAD GLIDERS 


15S S. MARKET ST 
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COW-PUNCHERS 
APPRECIATE 


CAMELS 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS ? 


ED YOCHUM was born and raised 

down in the cattle country. Speak- 
ing from personal observation, Ted 
says: ““Cqw-punchers are great Camel 
smokers. Any hombre who's ridin’ herd 
has a natural hankering for the mild, 
tasty smokin’ Camels give. Me—I’ve 
been enjoying Cantels for 8 years. Come 
round-up time —I'm in the saddle for 
hours, and not sparin Geggelf. A Camel 
sure hits the spot then. I get a mighty 
pleasant ‘lift’ with a Gamel.” 


\ s 
\ 
i 


\ 
Yes, and to America at large, Camel’s costlier tobaccos have such 





a special appeal that they are America’s largest-selling cigarette 


SALESGIRLS! “You \ RAILROAD MEN! 
oughttoseeusat | “‘Speed’and'safe- 
\ ty’—our watch- 
words —call for 
\healthy nerves,” 
says JohnGeragh- 
ty (right), N. Y. 
salesgirl, says. “I Central's chief sig- 
think it’s a swell nalman. “So I’m 
aid to digestion.” all for Camels!” 


CAMEL 
PAYS 
MILLIONS 
MORE 
FOR 
COSTLIER 


lunch—plenty of 
Camels smoked 
then,” Miss Elsie 
Schumacher (/e/?), 
department store 











RADIO! Gene Eng- 
lish(right) radio en- 


gineer, says: “Cam- 
els are the favorite 
of men and women 
who face the ‘mike’ 
every day. They're 
so mild, they don’t 
make my throat 
feel scratchy.” 











IN THE NEWSPAPER 
FIELD! Sports edi- 
tor Stuart Cameron 
(left) says: “It’s im- 
pressive how many 
champions in sport 
smoke Camels. I 
sure go for Cam- 
els myself. They 
have everything!” 











TOBACCOS! 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS- 
Turkish and Domestic 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Sa N.C 








